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PREFATORY REMARKS. 



The following work was undertaken with a view of enabling 
the Mends and supporters of Scriptural Education in Ireland 
to attain to a general knowledge of the nature and force o£ 
the evidence, taken before the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, in the course of the last session of Parliament, with 
the least possible expenditure of time or trouble. It has not, 
of course, any pretention to originality ; but considerable 
pains have been taken to insure accuracy^ with respect to the 
extracts and references ; and I hope both may be found to be 
tolerably correct. For any errors, however, which may be 
detected in either, I alone am responsible. I have neither 
sought nor obtained assistance from any one, except from my 
valued friend, the Rev. Alexander Irwin, Rector of Armagh, 
to whose experience and kindness I am indebted for some 
very usefdl suggestions, for which I take this opportunity of 
returning my gratefdl acknowledgments, and of which I 
have availed myself in the arrangement of the work. 

I now submit it to the judgment of those for whose use it 
is intended; and by their verdict, when fully and fairly 
ascertained, I am willing to abide. 

W. Le Poer Trench. 

LisaayaUey, Dangan, April, 1855. 
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APPOINTING AND NOMINATING 



THE 



SELECT COMMITTEE. 



« 17th Feb., 1854. 
" Moyed, that a Select Oommittee hf appointed to inquire into the prac- 
tical working of the system of National Edacation in Ireland. After debate 
on qnestion, agreed to. The Lords following were named of the Committee* 
The Committee to meet on Tuesday next, at 4 o^clock, and to appoint their 
own chairman; 



Lord 
Marqms Lansdowne, 
Marquis Salisbury, 
Earl Derby, 
Earl Graham (a), 
Earl Carnarvon, 
Earl Dysart, 
Earl Wicklow, 
Earl Harrowby, 
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Viscotmt Clancartyj(c), 
'(jJoumaU of the Some of Lords.) 



President (^), 

Viscount Canidng, 

Lord Bishop of Oxford, 

Lord Bishop of Down, d;c 

Lord Bishop of Leighlin (d). 

Lord Beaumont, 

Lord Ardrossan (e). 

Lord Somorhill (/), 

Lord Fingal, 

Lord Hatherton, 

Lord Monteagle, oi Brandon," 



(a) Dnke of MontroBe, (5)EarlDonofiglimore. (c) Earl Clancarty. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LEtTER OF MR. SECRETARY STANLEY TO THE DUKE OF LEINSTEB ; 
SHOWING ITS REQUIREMENTS ; WITH NOTES POINTING TO THE DE- 
PARTURES FROM THOSE REQUIREMENTS, AND TO THE EVIDENCE IN 
PROOF THEREOF. 

IrislT Office, London, October, 1831. 

My Lord — His Majesty's Government having come to the determi- 
nation of empowering the Lord Lieutenant to constitute a Board for the 
superintendence of a system of National Edcication in Ireland, and 
Parliament having so far sanctioned the arrangement, as to appropriate 
a sum of money in the present year, as an experiment of the probable 
success of the proposed system, I am directed by His Excellency to 
acquaint your Grace, that it is his intention, with your consent, to con- 
stitute you the President of the new Board. And I have it further in 
command to lay before your Grace the motives of the Government in 
constituting this Board, the powers which it is intended to confer upon 
it, and the objects which it is expected that it will bear in view, and 
carry into effect. 

The Commissioners, in 1812, recommended the appointment of a 
Board of this description, to superintend a system of education from 
which should be banished even the suspicion of proselytism, and which, 
admitting children of all religious persuasions, should not interfere with 
the peculiar tenets of any .(a) The Government of the day imagined that 
they had found a superintending body, acting upon a system such as was 
recommended, and intrusted the distribution of the National Grants to 
the care of the Kildare-street Society. His Majesty's present Govern- 
ment are of opinion, that no private society, deriving a part, however 
small, of their annual income from private sources, and only made the 
channel of the munificence of the Legislature, without being subject to 
any direct responsibility, could adequately and satisfactorily accomplish 
the end proposed ; and while they do full justice to the liberal views 
with which that Society was originally instituted, they cannot but be 
sensible that one of its leading principles was calculated to defeat its 
avowed objects, as experience has subsequently proved that it has. The 
determination to enforce, in all their schools, the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or comment, was undoubtedly taken with the 
purest motives ; with the wish at once to connect religious with moral 
and literary education, and, at the same time, not to run the risk of 
wounding the peculiar feelings of any sect by catechetical instruction, or 
comments which might tend to subjects of polemical controversy. But 

a Not, however, an exclusive system, like that subsequently established under this 
letter, but iupptemetUary to the old parochial Scriptural schools. — {,See Ap' 
pendix a.) 

B 



it seems to have been overlooked that the principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church (to which, in any system intended for general diffusion 
throughout Ireland, the bulk of the pupils must necessarily belong) 
were totally at variance with 'this principle ; and that the indiscriminate 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, by children, 
must be peculiarly obnoxious to a Church which denies, even to adults, 
the right of unaided private interpretation of the Sacred Volume with 
respect to articles of religious belief. 

Shortly after its institution, although the Society prospered and 
extended its operations under the fostering care of the Legislature, this 
vital defect began to be noticed, arid the Roman Catholic Clergy began 
to exert themselves with energy and success against a system to which 
they were on principle opposed, and which they feared might lead in its 
results to proselytism, even although no such object was contemplated 
by its promoters. When this opposition arose, founded on such grounds, 
it soon became manifest that the system could not become one of 
National Education. 

The Commissioners of Education in 1824-25, sensible of the defect 
of the system, and of the ground, as well as the strength of the objection 
taken, recommended the appointment of two Teachers in every school, 
one Protestant and the other Roman Catholic, to superintend separately 
the religious education of the children ; and they hoped to have been 
able to agree upon a selection from the Scriptures which might have 
been generally acquiesced in by both persuasions. But it was soon 
found that these schemes were impracticable ; and, in 1828, a Committee 
of the House of Commons, to which were referred the various Reports 
of the Commissioners of Education, recommended a system to be adopted 
which should afford, if possible, a combined literary and a separate 
religious education, and should be capable of being so far adapted to the 
views of the religious persuasions which prevail in Ireland, as to render 
it, in truth, a system of National Education for the poorer classes of the 
community. 

For the success of the undertaking much must depend upon the 
diaracter of the individuals who compose the £oard,(5) and upon the 
security thereby afforded to the country, that while the interests of 
religion are not overlooked, the most scrupulous care should be taken 
not to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any description of Christian 
pupils. 

To attain the first object, it appears essential that the Board should 
be composed of men of high personal character, including individuals of 
exalted station in the Church ; to attain the latter, that it should consist 
of persons professing different religious opinions. 

It is the intention of the Government that the Board should exercise 
a complete control over the various schools which may be erected under 
its auspicesj or which, having been already established, may hereafter 
place themselves under its management, and submit to its regulations* 
Subject to these, applications for aid will be admissible from Christians 

h Board originally composed of only seven Commissioners, enlai^d to fifteen,— 
(See Appendix 6.) Increase found inconvenient.— (/6t£?.) 
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of all denominations ; but, as one of the main objects must be to nnite in 
one system children of different creeds,(c) and as much must depend 
upon the co-operation of the resident Clergy, the Board will probably 
look with peculiar favour upon applications proceeding either from — 

Ist. The Protestant and Roman Catholic Clergy of the Parish ; or 

2nd. One of the Clergymen, and a certain number of Parishioners 
professing the opposite creed ; or 

3rd. Parishioners of both denominationg.(cf) 

Where the application proceeds exclusively from Protestants, or ex* 
clusively from Roman Catholics, it will be proper for the Board to make 
inquiry a(| to the circumstances which lead to the absence of any names 
of the persuasion which does not appear. 

The Board will note all applications for aid, whether granted or 
refused, with the grounds of the decision, and annually submit to Par- 
liament a Report of their proceedings. 

They will invariably require, as a condition not to be departed from, 
that local funds shall be raised, upon which any aid from the public will 
be dependent. 

They will refuse all applications in which the following objects are 
not locally provided for : — 

1st. A fund sufficient for the annual repairs of the school-house and 
fiimiture.(«) 

2nd. A permanent salary for the Master, not less than pound8.(e) 

3rd. A sum sufficient to purchase books and school requisites at half 
price.(e) 

4th. Where aid is sought from the Commissioners for building a 
school- house, it is required that, at least, one-third of the estimated 

• expense be subscribed ; a site for building, to be approved of by the 
Commissioners, be granted for the purpose ; and that the school- 
house, when finished, be vested in trustees, to be also approved of 
by them.^ 

They will require that the schools be kept open for a certain number 
of hours, on four or five days of the week, at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners, for moral and literary education only ;(g) and that the remain- 
ing one or two days in the week be set apart for giving, separately, 
such religious education to the children, as may be approved of by the 
Clergy of their respective persuasions.(A) 

c The system, as worked by the Board, having failed to effect this, its advocates now 
seek to evade the force of the passage ; first, by reverting to the primary object of the 
system — namely, the promotion of the general education of the poor; and next, by en- 
deavonring to attach a figurative or non-literal meaning to the words. — {See evidence of 
R. Holmes, Esq.^ Chapter ii., page 6; and of Bight Hon, Alex, Macdonneli^ 
Appendix c.) 

d These three requirements are now a dead letter. — {See evidence ofM, Croxs, Esq., 
Appendix </.) This is attributable,, in a great degree, to the Board haying introduced 
the non-vested system, and to their having acceded to applications for aid coming from 
individuals; — {See Chap, to., pp. 29-32, and Appendix </.) 

eNot complied with. — {See evidence of M, Cross, Esq., Appendix «.) 
y Ostensibly complied with. — {See evidence of M. Cross, Esq,, Appendix f^ 
a Generally enforced. — {See evidence ofM. Cross, Esq,^ Appendix o.) 
X Not enforced. — {See evidence of M. Cross, Esq., Appendix hi) The Board 
ham nominally transferred the authority here entrusted to the dergy to the parents 



They will also permit and encourage the Clergy to give religion* 
instrnction to the children of their respective persuasions, either before 
or after the ordinary school-hours, on the other days of the week.(t) 

They will exercise the most entire control over all books to be used 
in the schools, whether in the combined moral and literary,(A) or separate 
religious instruction,(/) none to be employed in the first, except under 
the sanction of the Board,(A) nor in the latter, but with the approbation 
of those members of the Board who are of the same religious persuasion 
with those for whose use they are intended.(^) Although it is not 
designed to exclude from the list of books for the combined instruction 
such portions of Sacred History, or of religious or moral teaching, as 
may be approved of by the Board, it is to be understood that this is by 
no means intended to convey a perfect and sufficient religious education, 
or to supersede the necessity of separate religious instruction on the day 
set apart for that purpose. 

They will require that a Register shall be kept in the schools, in 
which shall be entered the attendance or non-attendance of each child 
on Divine Worship on Sundays.(»i) 

They will, at various times, either by themselves or by their Inspectors, 
visit and examine into the state of each school, and report their observa- 
tions to the Board.(n) 

They will allow to the individuals or bodies applying for aid, the 
appointment of their own Teacher, subject to the following restrictions 
and regulations : — 

1st. He (or she) shall be liable to be fined, suspended, or removed 
altogether, by the authority of the Commissioners, who shall, how- 
ever, record their reasons.(o) 

2nd. He shall have received previous instruction in a Model School 
in Dublin, to be sanctioned by the Board. 

^,B. — It is not intended that this regulation should apply to prevent 
the admission of masters or mistresses of schools already established^ 
who may be approved of by the Commissioners.(/>) 



of the children. — (^See evidence of the Mo^t Rev.R. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, 
Appendix I; and of Rev. J, H, J, Powell^ Chap, iv., p. 35.) 

i By the introduction of the non-vested system of schools, the Commissioners have 
put it out of their power to comply with this, with respect to 3,196 out of the 4,704 
schools in operation in 1853. — {See Chap, v., p. 49.) In the remaining 1,508 vested 
schools, neither Protestant, nor Homan Catholic, nor Presbyterian clergy attend to give 
it. — {See Chap, o., p. 53.) 

k Required by rule, but no sufficient check exercised to ensure its observance. — (Se « 
Appendix t.) 

/Not complied with. — (^See evidence of M. Cross, Esq,, Appendix k, No. 1.) 

m Ignored from the commencement, with the concurrence of Lord Derby. — {See 
Appendix k, No. 2.) 

n Very inadequately carried out; and yet, the only check upon violations of the role 
by patrons orteachens. — {See Chap, ix,, pp. 75, 6.) 

This is complied with. — {See Chap, viii., p. 68.) 

» Out of 4,882 teachers employed in 1853, there were 2,748 Ml untrained.~C'S^tf# 
Uhap viii,^ p. 66.) 



8rd. He shall have received testimonials of good conduct, and of 

general iitness for the situation from the Board.(^) 
The Board will be intrusted with the absolute control over the funds 
which may be annually voted by Parliament, which they shall apply to 
the following purposes : — 

1st. Granting aid for the erection of schools, subject to the conditions 

hereinbefore specified.(r) 
2nd. Paying Inspectors for visiting and reporting upon schools.(«) 
3rd. Gratuities to Teachers of schools conducted under the Rules 

laid down, not exceeding pounds each.(/) 
4th. Establishing and maintaining a Model School in Dublin, and 

training Teachers for country 6chools.(u) 
6th. Editing and printing such books of moral and literary education 
as may be approved of for the use of the schools, and supplying 
them and school necessaries at not lower than half-price (u) 
6th. Defraying all necessary contingent expenses of the Board.(tt) 
I have thus stated the objects which His Majesty's Government have 
in view, and the principal regulations by which they think those objects 
may be most effectually promoted. And I am directed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, to express His Excellency's earnest wish that the one and 
the other may be found such as to procure for the Board the sanction of 
your Grace's name, and the benefit of your Grace's attendance. 

A full power will, of course, be given to the Board, to make such 
regulations upon matters of detail, not inconsistent with the spirit of 
these Instructions, as they may judge best qualified to carry into effect 
the intentions of the Government and of the Legislature. Parliament 
has already placed at His Excellency's disposal a sum which may be 
available even in the course of the present year ; and as soon as the 
Board can be formed, it will be highly desirable that no time should be 
lost, with a view to the estimates of the ensuing year, in enabling such 
schools, already established, as are willing to subscribe to the conditions 
imposed, to put in their claims for protection and assistance ; and in 
receiving applications from parties desirous to avail themselves of the 
munificence of the Legislature in founding new schools under your 
regulations. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) E. G. Stanley. 

q Certificates of this description are given only to the trained teachers, consequently,, 
the 2,748 untrained teachers employed in 1853, did not possess them. — (See Appendix 
A, iVo. 3.) 

r See p; 3, note/. 

9 See p. 4, note n. . ^ ^ 

t Though hero restricted to the granting of gratuities^ the Commissioners have 6ub-> 
stitated fixed salaries instead.— (5ce Chap, wit., p. 66.^ Permanent or fixed salaries 
are expressly required by this letter (p. 3, note c) to be " locally provided. * 

u Fully and effectively carried out. 



CHAPTER II. 



OBJECT OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM. 

^'In I8289 a Committee of the House of Commons, to wliich were 
referred the various Reports of the Commissioners of Education, recom- 
mended a system to be adopted which ♦ ♦ ♦ « should be 
capable of being so far adapted to the views of the religious persuasions 
which prevail in Ireland, as to render it, in truth, a system of National 
Education for the poorer classes of the community/' — {Mr. Stanley's 
Letter,) 

It appeal^ to me that if it were taken to be the duty of the Board to 
bring the whole of the education of the country into connection with 
them on the best terms they could, what was necessary in each individual 
instance would be readily apparent. 

The only object beiog to get the school into connection with the 
Board ? 

Yes. 

Do you not imagine that the State has some other object beyond tbat 
of merely bringing all the schools in the country into connection with 
the Board by means of grants of money ? 

There is certainly an ulterior object^ which I take to be the promotion 
of an enlightened education in the country. It is only in order to that 
I conceive the State has any object in bringing the schools into conBection 
with the Board, 

Could that be carried out unless there was some general and fbced 
rule of action ? 

I think it could. — {The Ven, E. A, Stopford, Sepori, p, 625.^ 

I am prepared to maintain the system, in every one of those leading 
principles which would tend to give it the most universal character, 
and to make it what Lord Derby originally, and every statesman since. 
Las wished it to be, a national system. — {Sir T. iV. Redington^ K,C,jB,, 
Report, p. 692.) 

In common with the other Commissioners, I presume you thought it 
desirable to introduce a system by which children of different religious 
persuasions in Ireland might be educated under the same roof. Was 
that the only aim, or was it the great object to introduce a system by 
which assistance might be given on impartial principles by the Govern- 
ment to the education of all classes in Ireland ? 

It certainly was the desire and the object of the Government, as I 
believe, to educate all classes of every description, and so fer to have 
rules made as to remove any prejudices that the different sects might 
have upon the subject ; that was the object from the firsts in my 
opinion. — {R, Holmes, Esq., Report, p. 35.) 

I humbly submit, the object of any system surely ought to be, not to 
compel all Irishmen to abandon their conscientious convictions, and to 



conform to an arbitrary uniform standard (a system which we in 
England reject), but rather to introduce a system by which assistance 
may be given on impartial principles by the Government for the edu- 
cation of all classes ; to educate the population in the best way that 
circumstances will allow, but, at all events, to educate them; to 
encourage every school which tends to promote that object^ without too 
closely inquiring whether the end which it is wished to attain is 
attained, in the precise way which any given plan may pedantically lay 
down for its attainment. — {A. G. StapletoUy Esq., Report, p. 526.) 

Object of the National System. I think the national system has had great 

Success.— To what extent. effect, on the whole, in raising the character 

and the tendency of education in Irelandi 
and the qualifications of the teachers. 

In those respects, you think it has succeeded to a great extent ? 

To a very great extent it has succeeded ; although it certainly would 
have succeeded to a much greater extent but for the deficiencies of many 
patrons. 

You stated at the beginning of your evidence that, generally speaking, 
you considered that the national system of education in Ireland had 
succeeded ; will you be good enough to state in what respects ? 

I conceive that it has succeeded in improving greatly the character 
and the tendencies of education in Ireland ; it has also greatly improved 
the qualifications of the teachers, and all the materials ; in fact, every- 
thing used in conducting the schools. — {The Ven. E, A, Stopfordy 
Report J pp. 583, 594.) 

See, also, evidence of the Rev. J. H. J. Powell, Report, p. 763. 



Failure.— Cause. To what extent do you think it has failed, 

as a national system ? 

I think it has failed in not bringing the schools of all classes and 
parties into connection with itself. 

What is your general impression with respect to the character of the 
national schools in the diocese of Meath ? 

I have not had much personal opportunity of examining the schools 
myself, but I have had means of ascertaining from other persons the 
general character which the schools bear, and some of them, indeed many 
of them, are very good schools ; but there are a good many that I think 
a very low class of schools. 

Is it your impression that they would be a fair representation of the 
character of the national schools in the country generally — that is to say, 
some of them very good, and others very low ? 

I hesitate to speak further than I have had the means of judging. 
Within the diocese 6f Meath I certainly have had a good opportunity of 
judging ; but with respect to the rest of Ireland, I can give but the 
vaguest hearsay. 

With respect to these schools which you say aire of various degree! 
of efficiency, what circumstances do you think chiefly influenee their 
efficiency ? 

I think the efficiency of a national school depends mainly upon the 
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character of the patron, and whether he be really in earnest in promoting 
education. 

Is that your opinion derived from theory, or is it confirmed by what 
you know of the schools in detail, of which you have spoken ? 

It is not derived from theory, but from practical observation, as far as 
I have had an opportunity of forming it. 

Of course, individuals will differ in their ability to exercise an effi- 
cient superintendence ; but is there any difference, as far as you have 
observed, with respect to classes ; would you say, that the most efficient 
superintendence is exercised generally by the laity or the clergy, or by 
the Roman Catholics or the Protestants, or by Roman Catholic clergy- 
men or Protestant clergjrmen, as classes ? 

As classes, I think the Protestant clergy and laity are more anxious 
to raise the general tone and character of education, and to diffuse it 
through the country. 

Do you think there is any marked inferiority in the Roman Catholic 
patrons, lay or clerical, in those respects that you have spoken of? 

It is very difficult to speak positively of a number of patrons, of whom 
one can have very little personal or accurate knowledge ; but the general 
impression on my mind is, that they are not very anxious to promote an 
efficient education, or to raise the cliaracter or the tone of education. 

Do you think that you have good grounds for that opinion ; is it one 
that you have taken up hastily, or is it an opinion that you have de- 
cidedly formed, as you think, on good grounds ? 

It is an impression which has been produced upon my mind, and one, 
I think, as well founded as anything necessarily resting upon somewhat 
vague inferences, and not upon positive facts, can be. 

If that be the case, it must be very unfavourable to the cause of 
education in Ireland that the national schools are to such an extent 
absolutely in the hands of the Roman Catholic clergymen ; is that your 
view of it ? 

I think that fact has proved a hindrance to the success of the naticmal 
system in promoting a really efficient education. 

Do you think to any considerable extent? 

Yes, I think to a considerable extent ; but I could not take upon me 
to form an opinion as to what precise extent. — {The Ven, E,A, Stopford^ 
Report, pp, 5S2, 5SZ.) 



CHAPTER III. 

PKINCIPLE OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM. 

"The Commissioners, in 1812, recommended the appointment of a 
Board of this description, to superintend a system of education from 
which should be banished even the suspicion of proselytism, and which, 
admitting children of all religious persuasions, should not interfere with 
the peculiar tenets of any." ** Which should afford, if possible, a com- 



bined literary and a separate religious education." *' The most scrupu- 
lous care should be taken not to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any 
description of Christian pupils," — {Mr. Stanlei/s Letter,) . 

I suppose you are familiar with the outlines of the plan of national 
education which were set forth in Lord Stanley's letter to the Duke of 
Leinster ? 

I am. 

The principle adopted in that letter was that of combined secular and 
moral education, and separate religious instruction ? 

It was. — {The Ven, E, A, Stopford, Report, p. 598.) 

You are one of the Commissioners of the National Board of Education 
in Ireland? 

I am. 

When did you join the Board ? 

In 1848. 

Had you then a full knowledge of the system ? 

Yes. I was perfectly well aware, when I joined the Board, of th^ 
principles upon which the system had been established by Lord Derby. 
I had been a resident in Ireland and observed its operation ; and being 
aware, some short time before, th^t I was to be appointed upon the 
Commission, I made it my business to understand perfectly what my 
duties would be. 

What do you consider to be its leading principles ? ' 

I consider that the system was introduced after many others had 
been tried, with the view of being a combined literary and separate re- 
ligious system of instruction, free from the imputation of proselytism, 
and one which^ while respecting religious opinions of all parties, mighty 
as Lord Derby wished, be considered a national system. — {Sir T, N. 
RedingtoHy K,C.B,y Report^ p. 668.) 

Principle of the National System. Can you remember what were the chief 
Bow far adhered to in practice, prophecies against the success of Lord 
Stanley's system when it was first introduced ? 

No ; I cannot speak very strongly as to what were the prophecies. 

Was not proselytism very much apprehended ? 

Proselytism was, to use a common phrase, the bugbear which every 
person's attention was directed to when this system was established. It 
was directly sought, by this system, to remove altogether any chance of 
proselytism. 

What has been the practical working of the system on that point ? 

I believe on no point has the system been so successful. Proselytism 
was what the Commissioners had particularly to guard against. 

Have you known any instances of proselytism ? 

The subject has been constantly discussed among the Commissioners 
at the Board, and I believe they all feel that there is no point upon 
which the St/stem has been so successful as in the absence of anything of 
the kind. We have been 20 years before the country, and, talking to 
members of my own Church who still do not give an assent to the 
system, I have always held out, that that is one of the strongest evi- 
dences that the system may be confided in. 
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Is one of the present objections to it conscientionsljr entertained bj 
certain persons on both sides, that it takes away the means of prosely* 
tism? 

I will not undertake to say that. 

Though the system may have succeeded in that point, and proselytism 
may not have occurred in the schools under the system, do you think 
that the religious feeling of the children who are educated in the schools 
has been diminished or increased ? 

I think that religion, on the whole, has benefitted by the system \ 
because I consider that the clergyman has much better material to work 
on when he has an edacated child than an uneducated child to instruct. 
I have often said to clergymen of my Church, it is a great comfort to 
you now that you can put a book into a child's hand, and so far relieve 
yourselves from being dependent wholly upon oral teaching. 

Do you find that generally assented to ? 

I find that in many cases it is assented to, where there are clergymen 
who zealously work the system ; it is, no doubt, true of my own Church, 
as I believe it is true of others, that there are many who will not be open 
to conviction by such reasoning. — {Sir T. N, Redington^ K.C.B^ 

Report, P' 697.) 

The great and primary object, as I conceive, of the national system of 
education, as laid down in the letter of the noble lord, Lord Stanley, was, 
to educate the children of the poor of Ireland of all religious persuasions 
upon a plan free from the suspicion of proselytism, which would preserve 
inviolate, under all circumstances, and in the midst of all difficulties, th^ 
sacred rights of conscience. The national system of education, I boldly 
assert, has not failed in effecting that noble purpose. — (ilf. Cross, Esq.^ 
Report, p. 236.) 

See, also, evidence of the Rev. J. H. J. Powell, Report, page 769. 



Principle of the National System, I have no experience of districts where 
Howfar departed frominpractice. the population is small; but it is the 
practice of the Board in those districts with which I am conversant, 
to multiply schools in a most extraordinary manner; and the only, 
apparent motive that I could detect was, to give facilitiea to patrons 
of different religions ; not always that, indeed, but frequently. 

I infer from your answer, that, in some instances, grants have been 
made to two or three national schools in the same district, so close to 
each other that one was obviously sufficient ? 

For the population / should think that one would he sufficient ; that 
is a question that I scarcely feel myself prepared to answer ; but more 
than once the teacher of one national school has brought me to his door, 
and pointed out to me, at an interval of a field or two, another national 
school. — {Rev, C. K. Irwin, Report, p, 562.) 

Propositions for modifying the National System of Education, sub- 
mitted to the GrOYERNMENT in London, in May, 1833, by a Deputa* 
tion from the Synod of UiiSTBB. 

I. That persons of all denominations shall have the right, either 
jointly or separately, of applying to the Board for aid. 
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II. That patrons of echools, on making application for aid, shall fbt 
the ordinary period of school-honrs, and shall have the right of setting 
apart such portion or portions of said school-hours as they may deem 
sufficient for reading the Holy Scriptures. 

III. That all children, whose parents or guardians may so direct, shall 
daily read the Holy Scriptures during the time appointed hy the patrons ; 
but that no compulsion whatever be employed to induce others to read or 
remain duiing the reading. 

Extract of Reply from Right Hon. E. G. Stanley. 

** It will be impossible for me to recommend to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment any modification of the established system that would strike so 
entirely at the principle of that system as would the adoption of these 
propositions.*' 

Will you state whether those objections have been remedied, and 
what were the reasons which induced you, and the other Presbyterians 
who concurred with you, to give your adherence to the system ? 

I shall state our reasons for receiving aid from the National Board as 
I have stated the objections — that is, from memory — ^having only been able 
to jot them down without any aid from documents ; however, I have 
them, I think, pretty correctly. In the first place, we are enabled to 
apply for our own schools without necessarily asking any conjunction of 
other parties with us, or any inquiry why we apply without it. Se- 
condly, we are authorized to form our own rules, promising to adhere to 
'them ; and if those rules meet the approval of the Board, we are bound 
by nothing else. In the third place, our schools begin with prayer ; we 
have the Scriptures and our catechisms freely in school-hours ; and while 
we will not, by any rule, privation, or penalty, compel any child to attend 
during the reading of the Scriptures or repetitions of catechisms, we will 
not be accountable for their leaving the school ; they are at liberty to go 
or to stop ; nor will we provide a place for their separate religious in- 
struction, nor in any way become accountable for it. 

Are all your schools what are called vested schools, or non- vested ? 

They are all, or chiefly, non-vested schools. 

When you applied to the Board and stated those objections which ex- 
isted to your connection with the Board, and desired permission to com-* 
mence your schools with prayer, and to have the Scriptures read during 
the hours of united instruction, did you meet with any opposition, in the 
first instance, to your proposition from the Board ? 

I think it was not with the Board we commenced, but with the Lord 
Lieutenant or Chief Secretary. 

Had you no communication with the Board upon the subject ? 

I think we had no direct communication with the Board before we 
communicated with the Lord Lieutenant. 

Who was the Lord Lieutenant at that time ? 

I think it was Lord Ebrington. 

Were your objections removed by that communication with the Lord 
Lieutenant, and not through the Board ? 

I think there were two or three members of the Board present. We 
met His Excellency at the Castle, and had a long conference, but it was 
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not with the Board, as a Board, that we communicated ; if I remember 
correctly, it was directly with His Excellency and Chief Secretary. 

I understand you to say that, practically, not only have those demands 
on your part being complied with, but those things are actually carried 
into effect in all your sch(X)ld ? 
^ Yes^^The Rev. H. Cooke, D.D., LL^D., Reportypp. 736, 736, 739.) 

See, also. Chap, iy., pp. 29-32 ; and Chap, xiy., p. 178. 



FrincipU of the National System, With respect to the SUCCess which you 

How far adapted to the attain^ are disposed to ascribe to the national 
ment of the ultimate object. system, how far do you think that it is to be 

ascribed to the establishment and maintenance of what is called its funda- 
mental principle or rule — that is to say, the rule respecting religious 
instruction ? 

I do not think that that rule has tended much to its success. 

Do you mean that you ascribe the improvement, not to the particular 
system introduced by the National Board, but to the circumstances of 
there being public funds devoted to the assistance of education ? 

I do not think the improvement has arisen from the particular rule 
respecting religious education ; but I conceive that it has arisen, in a 
great degree, from the efficiency, intelligence, and zeal of the persons 
employed by the Board. 

Irrespective of the peculiar features of the plan ? 

Yes. 

But you think that the peculiar features of the plan have given it a* 
wider extension over the country than it otherwise would have 
received ? 

No ; I cannot say that ; because I conceive that if the Board had 
never had any rule at all about religious instruction, their schools would 
have had a still wider extension over the country. 

What do you mean by saying, " if they never had any rule about reli- 
gious instruction ?" 

By that I mean, the Board leaving it altogether to the patron to make 
his own rule respecting religious instruction. 

Then, if the system had been, that the patron might make his own 
rule about religious instruction, but that the State insisted upon a cer- 
tain amount of qualification in the master, and a certain amount of pro- 
gress on the part of the pupils in secular education, you think that the 
system would have received -a still greater extension? 

Much greater. The extension arose, I conceive, from the efficiency 
of the persons employed by the Board. — (Ven, E. A. Stopford, Report ^ 
pp. 583, 594.) 

How far adapted to promote I hold that all parties in the community, 
united education. whether Presbyterian poor, or Roman 

Catholic poor, or Established Church poor, have a perfect right to all the 
advantages connected with the national system of education. 

Do you think that the poor of the Established Church enjoy those ad- 
vantages practically, when they have a conscientious bbjection to accept 
the aid of the Board upon the terms upon which it offers it ? 
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Those who have a conscientious objection do not allow their children 
to attend the schools, and, therefore, they do not enjoy the benefit. 

Are you to be understood not to admit the fact, that there is not a fair 
proportion of children of members of the Established Church in the 
national schools ? 

I believe there are many children belonging to the Established 
Church who are deprived of the advantages of the national system by 
attending the schools of the Church Education Society. — {Rev. D, WiU 
son^ Report^ p. 783.J 

Do you think it has succeeded in what was professed to be a very 
great object of the national system, and what was for a long time 
boasted of as accomplished by it — namely, in establishing united educa- 
tion in Ireland? 

I think it has not succeeded in establishing an united education of 
children of different persuasions in the same schools ; it has not accom- 
plished it to such an extent as I would call success in that object. 

With respect to the success which you are disposed to ascribe to the 
national system, how far do you think that is to be ascribed to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of what is called its fundamental principle 
or rule — that is to say, the rule respecting religious instruction ? 

I do not think that that rule has tended much to its success. 

Do you think it has promoted united education in the sense in which 
you have spoken of united education ? 

I do not think it has ; I think it has rather prevented the possibility 
*of united education. 

Will you explain the grounds of that opinion ? 

In this^ay : that that rule has been the foundation of the education 
war in Ireland; it has produced this effect, that all parties are now 
banded against each other, and all individuals more or less bound up in 
parties, taking a party view of the question, and not exercising their own 
individual judgments; and by those party engagements, I conceive that 
all individuals are more or less disqualified from conducting a system of 
united education. 

Do you think that the system would have worked better had it not 
had that ingredient in it ? 

I think if it had avoided giving a handle to the awakening of party 
spirit, united education might have been accomplished to a much larger 
extent. — ( Ven. JE. A. Stopford^ Report^ pp. 583, 4.) 

Do you know to what cause the result is to be attributed, that there are 
a number of schools which would be naturally connected with the Na- 
tional Board which are not so connected, and, in consequence, a great 
number of children who ought to be educated under the national system 
who are not educated under it ? 

I suppose it arises principally from the scruples of the clergy. 

Did you learn upon what those scruples are grounded ? 

I used to ask almost all the clergy I came in contact with ; for I was 
very anxious to ascertain, being prejudiced against them when I went 
to Ireland. As far as I could understand, they did not think it right to 
promise that if there were, for instance, thirty children in their school, 
they would not give the Bible to^ perhaps, ten or fifteen of them, who 
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might be Roman Catholic children. They did not like to engage not to 
place the Bible in the hands of all the children of the school. 

Ton do not mean that it was on any grounds of taste or inclination 
that they refased to make such an engagement ? 

No ; but they thought it was their duty, as the children were in theit 
parish, to do all that they could to put the Bible into the hands of them 
all, and that it would be wrong to make a solemn engagement not to 
do so. 

This limitation to the operation of the national system arises, in point 
of fact, therefore, from what is its distinctiye rule? 

Certainly. 

It is said that it is necessary to maintain this rulC) in order to accom- 
plish united education in Ireland, meaning thereby the union of children 
of different denominations in the same schools ; do you think that the na- 
tional system has attained that object ? 

I certainly do not. There was not united education ; bnt the Roman 
Catholics were in one school, and the Protestants in another school ? 

That was the result of your observations ? 

Yes. 

Have you examined the returns, with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther such is the case generally in Ireland, as well as in those districts 
which you particularly visited ? 

Yes ; I have studied the Reports with that view. It was not very easy 
to ascertain distinctly from them what number of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant children were being educated together ; but, as far as I re- 
collect, if you deduct those schools which are exclusively Protestant and 
those which were exclusively Roman Catholic, the remainder f^a small. 

This rule, therefore, has not secured united education ? 

It appeared to me not to have secured it. — (C Buxton^ Esq^^ Report^ 
p. 604.) 

1^" See, also, evidence of the Rev. A. Rowan, D.D., Report, page 

975. 

Principle of the National System, I can say this, that I am decidedly for 

Is merely theoretical, the mixed System, but that, unfortunately, 

we cannot carry it into effect ; but I say 
it is a great thing to establish that principle ; and I think we should not, 
and I hope your Lordships will not, depart from that principle. 

Is the principle to which you allude, that the schools to which Govern- 
ment grants are made should be conducted on principles which leave it 
open to parents of different religious denominations to send their chil- 
dren to those schools, if they think fit ? 

Yes ; it is only an united system in that sense ; practically it could not 
be so, in many cases, from the nature of the population. 

Supposing a district which is inhabited by Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant persons, and supposing that in that district there exists three 
schools — one of them a national school, carried on upon the system of 
mixed education, which you state to be the leading principle of yonr 
system ; another, a Roman Catholic school, conducted under the Roman 
Catholic priest ; and another, a Protestant school^ conducted under the 
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Protestant clergyman ; for argument's sake, we will suppose that the 
secular instruction in the three schools is equally good, and that the 
masters are equally good ; do not you believe that the Roman Catholic 
children would be sent to the Roman Catholic school, and the Protestant 
children to the Protestant school, and that your school would remain 
with empty benches ? 

I am afraid that it would; and that this is the effect, generally 
speaking, in the case of congregational schools which are placed under 
the Board, and of schools which are attached to particular places of 
worship. 

So that, in fact, the effect of your system is this, that the funds of the 
State are used for the purpose of asserting a principle which is hateful 
to the feelings of both religious denominations ? 

I do not think that at all ; to the extremes of both parties it may, 
perhaps, be hateful, but I think that to a great many it is acceptable. — 
(/?. Sullivan^ Esq^ LL»D»^ Reporty p. 402.) 

If the rule has been productive of no advantage in your school, why 
do you approve of it, or why are you satisfied with it ? 

Because I do not conceive that any advantage would follow from 
giving up the rule, and because, in theory, I approve of the rule myself. 
— {Ven. E, A. Stopford, Report, p. 588.) 

From what you have stated the Committee infer that you are not 
opposed to the theory of the national system ? 

No, not at all ; I think it was an admirable theory. 

And you consider that it has chiefly failed from the non-adhesion of 
a very important portion of the Irish population ? 

Yes, I think so. I think they have good grounds for their non- 
adhesion ; but I think if there had not been that broad gulf between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, the system might have answered.— 
(C Buxton, Esq^ Report, p. 613.) 

The 3rd Rule is — ** The patrons of the several schools have the right 
of appointing such religious instruction as they may think proper to be 
given therein, provided that each school be open to children of all com- 
munions ; that due regard be had to parental right and authority ; that, 
accordingly, no child be compelled to receive or to be present at any re- 
ligious instruction to which his parents or guardians object ; and that 
the time for giving it be so fixed, that no child shall be thereby in effect 
excluded, directly or indirectly, from the other advantages which the 
school affords : subject to this, religious instruction may be given either 
during the fixed school-hours, or otherwise." 

Supposing that rule was thus altered ; supposing it stopped at the 
word " communions" and that the remaining part was left out ; what 
effect would that haVe upon the secular education given in the schools 
under the National Board throughout Ireland; would that alteration 
exercise any influence whatever upon the amount or the nature of the 
secular education given in national schools ? 

Supposing you insisted upon the same number of hours, and the same 
amount of secular instruction as you do at present, as far as I can see, 
the secular instruction would remain the same as it is at present. 
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What change do you think it would make in the religioUet instruction 
giv^en in the national schools ? 

The religious instruction would, I conceive^ probably continue just 
the same as at present, with regard to all the children who are of 
the same faith as the patron ; but there might be all the difference in the 
world with regard to the religious instruction of those who are of a dif- 
ferent faith ; because those children would then, as now, receive good 
secular instruction ; but it might be then given, which is not the case 
now, upon the condition that they must receive, with the secular in- 
struction of which they approve, the religious instruction of a patron of 
a different faith from their own, of which they would disapprove. 

What do you suppose would be the practical effect of that ; would lib 
have any practical effect upon the 3,340 schools under Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland ? 

Very likely it might not ; but, then, you have to look, not merely at 
likelihood, but at possibilities ; and you have to guard in this case, not 
merely against injustice being perpetrated in a great number of cases, 
but against its being perpetrated in any one. 

But with respect to its practical results, do not you think that the 
consequences which you apprehend as affecting either party would be 
obviated by the aid that would be given in that case to both ? 

I am by no means prepared to say that ; supposing there was unlimited 
power of enforcing any religious instruction that the patron pleased to 
give in a national school, that power might be used by many persons 
who have national schools at present, and who submit to this restriction 
rather than lose the advantage of aid from the Board ; I further think 
that a great number of people would be conscientiously opposed to any 
system of national education that gave such unlimited power to the 
patron as would be given in case you struck out that part of the rule ; 
for example, at present there are above 3,100 schools under Roman Ca- 
tholic priests ; in not one of those can the Roman Catholic priest impose 
his religious instruction on any Protestant who attends ; but if that pai*t 
of the rule were struck out, he would then have full power to do so. 
But further, what is very important in point of strict principle under 
our plan, the Roman Catholic priest has no power to impose his religious 
instruction upon his own Roman Catholics. The alteration now sug- 
gested in the rule would, for the ffrst time, give the power to a Roman 
Catholic priest, whether ultramontane or other, to impose upon his own 
flock any religious instruction he pleased. A great number of strict 
conscientious reasoners in our Church would object altogether to such a 
concession to Roman Catholics, and I think with good reason ; for I 
would give no such power either to the Roman Catholic or to the Pro- 
testant clergy. • 

Do you regard it as a really practical objection that it would increase 
the power of the Roman Catholic priests over their own flocks ? 

I do not think that it is a thing that would have much practical effect; 
but I am sure of this, that inasmuch as a great number of most excellent 
men, and especially Protestant reasoners, are very much governed by 
those strict speculative principles, the view which I am now putting 
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forward would be an insuperable objection to the plan now pro- 
posed. 

Do you think that the number of strict Protestant reasoners who would 
be prejudiced against the system by means of this change would be as 
large as the number that would be conciliated to the system by means of 
the change, because you know that such a change would attach to the 
system all the supporters of the Church Education Society ; do you 
think it would repel as many as it would gain ? 

I would most anxiously attract into the national system every man I 
could by satisfying his objections ; but if I am to satisfy his objections 
by giving him a right which, in my conscience, I think is a very unjust 
one, I cannot remove his objections in such a way as that. 

Then you object to that change, not on account of its practical effect, 
but on account of your own conscientious objections to its principle ? 

Partly also on account of the practical effects that would follow. 

The practical effect which you have last described is that it would 
alienate from the system a number of Protestants who are now favour- 
able to the system ; do you think that that number would amount to half, 
or one- third, or one-fifth of the number of those whom this change would 
conciliate to the system ? 

I think that it would practically conciliate more Protestants than it 
would repel. 

With regard to the patrons, supporters, and found ers of schools, do you 
think that, practically speaking, the Roman Catholic priests have any 
apprehension that they have not perfect control, under the present system, 
over the religious education of the children of their communion ? 

I think they have no such apprehension at all. The objection I put 
is an objection that would naturally be felt by persons who held very 
strongly the right of religious liberty, especially religious Protestant 
reasoners. I am sure that a great many strict Protestant reasoners 
would decidedly object to the plan which your Lordship (the Bishop 
of Ossory) has proposed, upon the ground that it would give unlimited 
power to the priests. — {The Right Hon. Alexandei^ Macdonnell, 
Report, pp. 286-290.) 



CHAPTER IV. 



UNITED EDUCATION. 

Partial success—- I wish particularly to direct the attention of your 
Where the Board Lordships to the state of the District Model Schools, 
are the patrons. which are not under local patrons, but- under the 
Commissioners, who are themselves the patrons. The reports are before 
you, and the Committee will see to what extent united education 
exists in those schools, notwithstanding a serious apprehension on the 

c 
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part of a portion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and clergy with 
respect to them. The last report contains the number of children of 
each religious denomination in those schools. Perhaps yonr Lordships 
will allow me to read an extract from the 19th Report, Volume I., 
page 20 ; it is as follows : — <* We have prepared the following tabular 
statement, which exhibits the total number of children on the rolls of 
the nine district model schools at present in operation, for the latest 
periods in 1852, as furnished by the Head Inspectors in the foregoing 
returns." This refers to nine of those schools, and, with your Lordships' 
permission, I will read it. 

THE SAME IS READ, AS FOLLOWS :— 



COUNTY. 


SCHOOL. 


Nainber of Children in each Religions Denomination. 1 


EstabTIobed 
Church. 


Roman 

Catholics. 


Presbytertani. 


Other 
Protestant 
DiflsenteTB. 


ToiiO. 


Antrim 

Armagh 

Londonderry... 

Tipperary ... 

Cork 

Cavan 

Eildare 

Meath 

Qalway 


Ballymena 

Newry 

Coleraine 

Clonmel 

Dnnmanway 
Bailieboro' 
Athy ... ... 

Trim 

Galway 

Total 


36 
81 
37 
68 
19 
50 
28 
21 
28 


• 
60 

127 

40 

212 

107 

94 

176 

260 

284 


101 
83 

129 
20 

•*. 
28 

• •• 

• •• 

7 


8 
11 

• t • 

10 

••* 

3 

• • • 

• •• 


190 

802 . 

206 

810 

126 

172 

207 

281 

819 


368 


1,360 


868 


27 


2,113 



Can you add to that, the attendance in the Central Model School in 
Marlborough-street ? 

In the model schools in Dublin there were 1,479 children of diffe- 
rent religious denominations on the rolls at the end of the year 1852, as 
specified in the following return : — ^Established Church, 145 ; Boman 
Catholics, 1,311; Presbyterians, 21 ; Jews, 2 — Total, 1,479. 

Woodstock Model Agricultural. — This school is in my charge ad 
Inspector of the district in which it is situated. The master and 
mistress are Roman Catholics; the paid monitors are Episcopalian; 
such teachers impart religious instruction (in the school-room daily), 
under the superintendence of the clergy of such religious denominations. 
All the Protestant children, within a circuit of three miles, attend. The 
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attendance of Roman Catholics is also considerable ; io fact, the school- 
room is over- crowded, and we are obliged to appropriate the agricaltural 
pupils' lecture- room, until a second school-room is built. The most 
perfect harmony reigns in the establishment ; and many of the parent9 
have assured me, that everything goes on to their perfect satisfaction. 
The return shows an attendance of 21 Protestants and 127 Roman 
Catholics ; affording the best possible proof, that where a school is 
fairly conducted on the national system, and where the people have 
confidence in its impartial management, that they will be found to 
attend and avail themselves of their own privileges, without seeking to 
encroach upon the rights of others. — (Report of C. Graham, District 
Inspector.) iff. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 54, 22!. 

What is your opinion of the advantage of district model schools ? 

I think they are of very great advantage as training establishments, 
and as inducing the people to give the system of united education a 
trial ; because, in the ordinary national schools, the different religious 
denominations have too often declined to support them. But in the 
district model schools, generally speaking, they support the principles of 
united education ; because at those schools will be found Protestants and 
Roman Catholics almost in proportion to their relative numbers in the 
locality ; that I can say from my own experience. 

What would be your opinion of establishing, on a small scale, and in 
destitute parts of the country, schools under the superintendence of the 
Commissipners, but not exceeding a certain sum in cost of the buildings, 
in which good specimens of ordinary working schools might be exhibited ; 
the management being placed under a mixed committee of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, but the schools being under the general super- 
intendence of the Board, and the teachers being appointed by the 
Board ? 

I think they might be productive of very much good ; an efficient 
first-class school would be, in my mind, such a school as your Lordship 
describes. — {W, H. Newell, LLD., Bead Inspector, Report, p. 1,287.) 

United Education. Are the Committee to understand, that in all 

^arttal 8ucce%8r— those schools which are in connection with the 

/« Workhou^ ScbooU. National Board, and are carried on in work- 
houses, the books of the National Board are used ? 

In every instance — and rarely are any others used — and the schools 
afford, as far as they go, excellent specimens of a united system of 
education. — («/. W. Kavanagk, Esq,, Head Inspector, Report, p. 345.) 

I would refer your Lordships to a paragraph in one of the Reports of 
the National Board, which states, *' that the Boards of Guardians of the 
the different unions compritse Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
have amongst them men of the highest rank and station. That the 
schools are attended by Protestants and Roman Catholics indiscrimi- 
nately, and that the duty of giving religious instruction to those of each 
creed belongs to a chaplain of their own communion. That here, 
therefore, we see the national system carried into complete effect ; that 
here we see how peculiarly adapted it is to the circumstances of 
Irelatid ; and that here, too, we see how decidedly it carries the opinion 
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of the country with it." — (Fi?r^ Bev. R. M. Kennedy^ Mji,^ Report^ 
p. 1,035.) 

From your own experience, do you see any greater disposition on the 
part of the landed gentry of Ireland to support the national system ? 

I have observed that there is a better feeling towards the Board* 
which has increased gradually ; it is very small stilL 

In what way has that improved feeling evinced itself ? 

■In the number of lay applicants who have joined the Board, and I 
think it has evinced itself in placing so many of the Poor-law Union 
schools in connection with the Board, where the members of those 
Boards consist, to a great extent, of the landed gentry. 

Have you ever read the section in the Irish Poor-law Act, which 
lays down the principles upon which all workhouse schools must be 
conducted ? 

I have not read the section. 

Are you aware that the principles are identical with those of the 
national system ? 

I am ; but I know, in some places, Boards of Guardians have not 
placed their schools in connection with the National Board, notwithstand- 
ing the principle is the same. 

Would it be open to them to adopt any other principle ? 

I do not know whether it would be open to them to adopt any other 
principle ; I should say, of course, not, if that be the law. 

Apparently, therefore, they have only the choice between acting 
upon the principle without pecuniary assistance, or acting upon the prin- 
ciple receiving pecuniary assistance. Is it surprising, under those 
circumstances, that they should prefer acting on the system at the same 
time receiving such assistance ? 

If the principle is the same, it would appear that the only advantage 
they derive is from the inspection and books. I know, however, that in 
some cases the guardians decline to put their schools in connection with 
the Board. 

Are not there gratuities given by the National Board ? 

Yes. 

Therefore, they obtain the advantages of inspection, of gratuities 
to the teachers, and of free stock, the principle of the system being 
precisely the same under the Poor-law Act as under the National 
Board ? 

It would appear so. . 

In fact, the result is, that the system being the same in those cases 
where the Boards of Guardians have refused to co-operate with the 
national system, they are obliged to levy a higher tax upon the rate* 
payers in the district ? 

1 should say, if they wished to supply the wants of the school, they 
must levy a higher tax, inasmuch as they cannot have books at so cheap 
a rate. 

And they are obliged to carry on the same system as that which they 
would carry on under the National Board ? 

As regards the religious elements, they are. 

If the obligation to adopt the principle of the National Boards as 
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• 

respects religious instruction, be enforced by Act of Parliament, does 
not the fact, that the Guardians put their schools under the National 
Board, show that they approve of the proceedings of the Board in other 
respects ? 

Clearly. — (W, H, Newell^ LL.D.y Head Inspector^ Report^ pp. 
1,284-6.) 

United Education, You thoufirht that in the North of Ireland the 

I'artiai success-- System had, to a great extent, succeeded, having re- 

Under Protestant g^pcl to the different classes of the population ? 

patronage or tuUion. ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ j^ g^j^^g^. ^^^ .^^ vicinity 

I found a mixed education to prevail to a considerable extent. In the 
town of Belfast, for instance, where the schools were under Protestant 
patronage, there was a very considerable attendance of Boman Catholic 
children as well as children of other Christian bodies. In some of those 
schools, under Protestant patronage, I found a fair proportion, according 
to the number of the population, of Roman Catholic children receiving 
education with children belonging to the Established Church, to the Pres- 
byterian body, and other non-conformist bodies ; but as regards the 
schools under Roman Catholic patronage, I found, I think, with not an 
exception, that the children attending those schools were Roman Catholic 
children. I have with me some notes that I made at the time, but I 
believe t]iose are the facts of the case pretty nearly. 

You made an observation in reference to your visit to schools in the 
North of Ireland, that you had observed that, to a great extent, the 
mixed system prevailed in the schools under Protestant patronage, but 
not in schools under Boman Catholic patronage. Did you inquire into 
the reason of that, o^ can you state to the Committee any reason which 
occurred to your own mind as accounting for it ? 

My observations were principally directed to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the population of Belfast, a large Protestant population being 
resident there ; and I found, in most parts of Ireland, there is a far 
greater disposition on the part of Roman Catholic parents to send their 
children to Protestant schools, than there is on the part of Protestant 
parents to send their children to Roman Catholic schools. 

Do you conceive that to arise from a greater confidence being felt by 
the parents in the faithfulness with which the system would be adminis- 
tered, and in the general efficiency of the system under Protestant 
management ? 

As far as I have had an opportunity of judging, I have not found 
that the parents of Boman Catholic children have any very strong^ 
objection, if they are left to themselves, to send their ch&dren ta 
Protestant schools, or to their receiving religious instruction in 
them. As far as my experience goes, rather the contrary is the fact ; 
but in the working of the national system I have found that whereas, 
at certain periods during the last 20 years,, there has been an 
attendance of Protestant children in the schools under Roman Ca- 
tholic patronage, there is now a very considerable diminution in that 
attendance. 
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Does it appear to you that there is any greater efficiency in the 
secular training to be obtained in the schools under Protestant patro- 
nage, than in those which are under Roman Catholic patronage ? 

As a rule 1 would give that as my impression ; but I have already 
said that there are some very honourable exceptions on the other side. 

Did you find in other parts of Ireland, as well as in Belfast, any 
united education in schools under Protestant patronage ? 

I did, in one or two schools in the neighbourhood of Armagh ; 
and in a few other places, also, I observed it. I thiuk they were 
exceptions. 

Was it the fact in other parts of Ireland, as in Belfast, that no in- 
stance fell under your observation of united education under a Boman 
Catholic patron ? 

Yes ; unless the presence of one or two Protestant children coald 
justify such an appellation. — (J, Healdy Etq^ Reporty pp. 430, 43 1 » 
432, 434.) 

You said, upon the former day, that, generally speaking, in order to 
have united education in the part of Ireland of which you have been 
speaking, there must be either a Protestant patron and a Protestant 
master, or either one or other Protestants ? 

Yes. 

Do you think that, generally speaking, that condition sufficiently 
secures united education under ordinary circumstances ? 

It must, in some measure, depend upon the localities ; generally, I 
should Bay, I think it does; I think the Boman Catholics have no 
objection to a Protestant school, whether the patron be a Protestant or 
the master be a Protestant, or both; and, of course, the Protestants 
have none. ^ 

When you speak of the Boman Catholics having no objection in those 
cases, you mean the parents ? 

The parents of the children. 

On the other hand, I understand you to say, that if both the master 
and the patron «be Boman Catholic, there is very little chance of united 
education in the school, unless there be some countervailing local cir- 
cumstances ? 

Such appears to be the fact. — (Rev. C. K. Irwin, Report^ p. 564.) 

How have you found the system work under Protestant patro- 
nage, as compared with Roman Catholic patronage, in regard to united 
education ? 

Though there were not many Boman Catholic children, on the whole, 
in the schools under Protestant patronage, there were more Boman Ca- 
tholics in them than there were Protestants in the others. I cannot re*- 
member that there were any Protestants in any Boman Catholio 
schools. — (Rev. Theos. Camphelly Report^ p. 1,066.) 

See, also, Mr. Graham's report, in the evidence of M. Cross, Esq., 
Beport, p. 220 ; the evidence of the Bev. C. K. Irwin, pp. 550, 551, 
553, Ditto ; of the Veiy Rev. W. Warburton, D.D., pp. 888, 889, 
Ditto ; of Rev. W. O. Moore, pp. 937, 938, Ditto ; of the Very Bev. 
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R. M. Kennedy, pp. 1,027, 1,032, 1,043, 1,044, Ditto; and of the 
Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, p. 799, Ditto. 

United Educaiion. The object is to have a united system of education ? 

Partial success-- yes ; and such has been its tendency to a certain 

Where the children extent. 

tQ go f0^ To what extent do.you think that object haa been 

attained ? 

I think that wherever it has had a fair trial, it has succeeded. 

What do you caU a ** fair trial ?" 

Where it has not been opposed by persons of influence; 

Do you think that it is essential to giving the national system a fair 
trial that the children in the locality should have no other school to go to ? 

I do not see how that would be the case. I know, during my inspec- 
tion in Ulster, in the years 1832, 1833, 1834, and 1836, that even 
parents who had been most opposed to the system, sent their children 
to the national schools when they saw that there was nothing to prevent 
them from reading the Scriptures in them, at least practically. 

But, as a matter of fact, do they prefer sending their children gene- 
rally to the national schools ? 

I cannot speak of this from my own knowledge ; I can only speak 
from my recollections of Ulster, and from looking at the returns. Your 
Lordship knows more of these points than I do. I think that they have 
no reasonable excuse for not sending their children to a national 
school, properly conducted. — (R. Sullivan^ Esq,, LLJ).y Bead In- 
gpectOTj Report, p. 402.) 

In two schools (out of 47 visited) there were 230 Roman Catholics, 
and 50 of the Established Church. 

Do you recollect where those schools were ? 

One of them was in the county of Leitrim. 

Under whose patronage ? 

They were under the patronage of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Were there any special circumstances that came to jroar knowledge 
to account for the number of Protestant children attending those two 
schools ? 

They were in a distant part of the parish, at a distance from any other 
school. — {The Rev. J. H. J. Powell, Report, p. 748.) 

There was a national school in my parish that was attended by a 
few Protestants ; they were at such a distance from my own schools 
that they were, in a manner, obliged to attend that national schooL 
I know I differ from my brethren upon the point ; but I did regularly go 
there, and give religious instruction in the school ; it was a vested school. 

Did the Protestant children attend there ? 

At that time they did. 

Why did they withdraw from it afterwards, if they did withdraw ? 

They were the children of policemen. They did not remain long in 
the neighbourhood. 

They were, in fact, no part of your regular flock, but were accidentally 
there ? 
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No ; they were accidentally there ; they were at such a distauce from 
what I call my own parochial schools that they could not possibly attend 
them. 

Your own parochial school is essentially a Scripture school ? 

It is a Church Education school. 

Then the system appears to have succeeded in that particular in- 
stance ? 

• 

To a certain extent there was advantage to Protestant children in 
that school being established in that locality. 

Do you consider that the result of the evidence you have now 
given is to prove, on the part of the Protestants in that district, any 
reluctance to send their children to a national school under such cir- 
cumstances ? 

I am speaking of the minds of those parents who sent their children. 
I knew their minds ; I knew that it was with the greatest reluctance that 
they did so ; it was to them a matter of exceedingly great regret that 
they were not within a sufficiently near distance of the schools under my 
own immediate patronage. 

In fact, it was a case of compulsion ; it was a question between either 
getting no education at all, or sending them to that school ? 

Yes. 

Who was the patron of the school ? 

It was a vested school, under two Roman Catholic clergymen. — {The 
Rev. J^ Booker, Report^ pp. 717, 718, 719.) 

You say that there are some few exceptions in the diocese of Meath 
to the general fact of the failure of united education ; are there any local 
circumstances which will account for those exceptions ? 

In every case where I have observed anything that comes up to 
the name of united education, I liave, at the same time, always ob- 
served that there are some local circumstances that immediately account 
for it. 

Of what nature ? 

In one case I^remember the parochial school was taken possession of 

by the landlord, under some defect in the lease, and the parish was left 

wholly without a parochial school, and there were no means whatever of 

establishing one; and in that case the children went to the national school. 

But had there been any possibility of restoring the parish school, the 

Protestant children would immediately have left the national school. 

TT * J T?^ ^ *.. In other cases where it has succeeded, it is 

united Jbaucation, , . _ . . ' 

Partial success generally where the patron is an miluential propne- 

Where the local *^^» ^^^ ^^^ immediate dependents around him have 
influence is favour- been united in the same school ; but the instances 
«6^«' are very few — I think, not more than seven or 

eight, out of about 280.— (TAe Ven. E. A. Stopford, Report, p. 600.) 

I have examined • very much the schools on the estate of the 
Earl of Bessborough since I came to Waterford, and I say, that 
any one going there will see a specimen of united education. I 
have examined the schools of my Lord Bessborough, which are in 
the diocese of Ossory, at Piltown, and there I found united educa- 
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tion completely established. — {The Very Rev, R. N. ffoare. Report, 
p. 799.) 

Jg^ See, also, the evidence of the Very Rev. R. M. Kennedy, Report, 

p. 1,027. 

United Education. People who wanted their children brought up to 

Partial success-- trade, because the teacher had a high character in 

Where there is the country for teaching mercantile arithmetic and 
%acher^^ g«a/*>rf ^^Y^qj, gud, branches, overlooked any conscientious 

scruples for the sake of the immediate advantage. 

Then the efficiency of the teacher in secular education forms a strong 
inducement to Protestants as well as to Roman Catholics to attend the 
school? 

It does, no doubt, and I must say, that in some schools there is great 
efficiency in that respect ; I have seen some of the teachers who were 
admirably qualified to discharge their duties in that way. — (The Rev. 
C. K, Irwin f Report, p, 566,) 

In a locality in my parish there are some Protestant families resident, 
and that locality is equally distant from the two schools — ^from the Church 
Education Society's school, and from the national school. *Both these 
schools are on Lord Mornington's estate, and those Protestant families 
are Lord Mornington's tenants. The Priest is the patron of the national 
school, and Lord Mornington's agent is the patron of the Church Educa- 
tion Society's school ; and yet those Protestant families send their 
children every day to the national school, of which the priest is the 
patron, in preference to the Church Education Society's school, of which 
their landlord's agent is the patron. 

How many Protestant children do you think there are altogether in 
those families ? 

I think about 15 go to that school ; I have sometimes known as many 
as 20. The last time I was there, there were only 15. 

Is the master of the national school a Roman Catholic ? 

He is ; and it is under the patronage of a Roman Catholic priest. 

With respect to the qualifications of the two masters, which do you 
think the better of the two ? 

The master of the national school decidedly. 

Do not you think, therefore, that the inducement to the Protestant 
families to send their children to the national school may be the 
conviction, that the secular education given by the master of the 
national school is very superior to that given by the master of the other 
school ? 

No doubt of it. 

Is not it your opinion that in whichever school you would find the 
superior schoolmaster, to that school the children would go ? 

As a general rule I would say it is. — {The Very Rev. R, M. Kennedy, 
Report, pp. 1,092, 1,093.) 

I have endeavoured to impress upon the Committee that I do not 
think there is any reasonable or appreciable mixture of Protestants 
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in the Roman Catholic schools ; they practically exclude themselTea 
from Eoman Catholic schools, except where the circumstances are sach 
as to drive them there. — {The Rev, C K. Irwin^ Report^ p. 668.) 

United Education. Perhaps I may be permitted by the Committee to 
General failure, state, as a conclusion to my examination, that I have 
frankly admitted, in the course of it, that the national system of educa- 
tion, as a united system, has failed to a considerable extent. The varions 
causes of that failure I have stated with honesty and candour. I 
lament that such has been the result. — (ilf. Cross^ Etq^ Report^ p. 236.) 

To what extent do you think the national system has attained that 
great object (as it has been considered) of united education ? 

I do not think the national system has attained any great degree 
of success with regard to united edtication — ^that is, united education 
as understood in the literal sense of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
children being educated within the same walls. 

Has that success diminished since the year 1860 ? 

No ; I think it is increasing. I think that the amount of united 
education, though not great, is always upon the increase; but, 
unquestionably, the success of our system with regard to united educa- 
tion, in the literal sense, has not been great. — {The Right Hon* Alex. 
Macdonnelly Report^ p. 276.) 

You were Member for Stockport in the last Parliament ? 

I was. 

You are not now in Parliament ? 

I am not. 

The Committee understand that you travelled through Ireland some 
short time ago, and that, during your journey, you made it your busi- 
ness to investigate the national schools to a great extent ? 

In the autumn of 1861 I paid a visit to Ireland for various 
purposes ; among the rest, when I had an opportunity, I availed my- 
self of it to visit national schools when I was in a locality in which they 
existed. 

Will you state to the Committee what your opinion is of the system 
generally? 

In the first instance I wish to say, that my object in visiting the 
schools was, as the subject had been so frequently discussed in the House 
of Commons, and my attention had been particularly drawn to it, to as- 
certain, by personal observation, whether the impressions that I and 
others had received of its working and general character were correct or 
not. It was a duty that I felt I owed to myself, as far as I had the 
means of doing it, to endeavour to confirm my impression if it was a 
right one, or correct it if it was erroneous ; I went there, therefore, I 
think, with a disposition not to prejudge the question, but to keep myself 
open to all the evidence that I could collect. Pursuing that object, I paid 
particular attention to what has, from the first, appeared to me to be con- 
sidered of primary importance in the construction of the system, I may 
say the Ifeau ideal of it, and that is, the combination of cluldren of aU 
classes to enjoy together the advantages of a united education. I came 
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VHKj much as I vent. I think my ito^ressioii wae rather confirmed 
titxa diminiBbed, that as far as that feature of the sjattca wag coQceroed, 
if it bad not altogetber failed, it had not, to the extent that its beet 
friends bad desired, been realized. 

The result of your inquiries has led you to the conclusion, that a^ a 
system of united education it has, to a great extent, failed ? 

Tea, throughout Ireland geoerally, nith the exception of the Kortb of 
Ireland. The province of Ulster I found was an exception to tbe other 
parts of Ireland which I visited. I found more of combined education 
in that province tban I found ebewhere ; in fact, lean scarcely say 
that I did find it to exist at all in any school that I visited in any other 
pan of Ireland, I visited, more or lees, for thia purpose, schools exist- 
ing in tbe counties of Galway, Bosoommon, Cork, Antrim, Down, 
Dublin, acd Armagh (J. Heaid, Etq^ Report, p. 429.) 

U'iitd Eduauioiu Can you give the Committee an epitome of the 

General failMTt-^ returns which have beeai made, showing the extent to 

Amount of it -which the combined education goes in the different 

from the rttarae. • r, 

•' provmces ? 

I have some returns to that effect. 
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Do I rightly understand the return which you have now read, as 
showing that the. whole number of schools under the joint management 
18 only 4B of persouE of different religioos denominations ? 
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Up to the (late specified in these returns there are very few schools 
under joint management; and I should add, that as far as mj ezperi* 
ence goes, those under joint management have given the Commissioners 
more trouble than any others, lor they have found it very difficult to 
unite parties of various religious communions. — (Jf. Cross, Esq,, Report, 
pp. 20, 23.) 

I have here a worn and tattered book, which I have read very 
carefully. It is the last report published by the Board. I made a small 
synopsis of it ; in doing so, I found some mistakes. 

Will you state the general result ? 

By this synopsis it will be seen, that although the report states there 
were 4,875 schools in December, 1852, yet there are returns from only 
4,700, leaving 175 unaccounted for. Of these 4,700, 2,854 are under 
the management of Roman Catholic priests, and only 141 under that of 
the clergy of the Established Church, or 20^ to one. Under Presby- 
terian clerical management there are 484 schools ♦ ♦ ♦ and in seven 
counties there is riot one school patronised by clergy of the Established 
Church — namely, Limerick, Waterford, Carlo w, King's County, Longford, 
Louth, and Wexford. The number of schools under mixed manage- 
ment — that is, which have two patrons, one of whom is a Protestant — is 
60. All these statements are exclusive of the schools of which the Com- 
missioners themselves are patrons — namely, the model schools. — (2%e 
Hev. J. J. Frew, Report, p. 961.) 

In point of fact, are not the 2,800 non-vested schools under Roman 
Catholic priests, almost equally schools of one denomination ? 

Certainly, large numbers of them are. 

Are not those 2,800 schools more than one-half of all the schools 
under the management of the Board ? 

Yes. — (/?. Sullivan, Esq,, LL,D,, Report, p, 408.) 



TABLE showing, from Lord Clancabty's Return, the Number of Schools attended 
by Protestants exclasively — ^viz., Established Church, Presbttebians, 
and Dissenters — and by Roman Catholics exclasivelj, with the Number of 
Children under these Heads attending those Schools. 



Number of Schools attended by 

Protestants of the three 

Coromunious— viz., Established 

Church, Presbyteriano, and 
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attending therein. 
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203,271 
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TABLES (No8. 1 & 2) showing, from Lord Clancartt's Return, the Number of 
Schools in which the per Centage of the Minority, whether of Protestant 
or Roman Catholic Children, is calculated on the Total Number upon the 
Rolls in the following Rates — yiz., under 1 per Cent., and not exceeding 1 ; ex- 
ceeding 1, and not exceeding 2 per Cent. ; exceeding 2, and not exceeding 5 per 
Cent. ; exceeding 5, and not exceeding 10 per Cent. ; exceeding 10, and not 
exceeding 20 per Cent. ; exceeding 20, and under 50 per Cent. 

(No. 1.)— PROTESTANT MINORITIES, CALCULATED ON THE TOTAL 

NUMBER OF PUPILS ON THE ROLLS. 



Nninber of National Schools in which the per Centage of Protestant Papila, of all Denominations, 

of the Total Namber of Pnpils on the Rolls is, 



Under 1, 

and 

not exceeding 

1 percent 



141 



Exceeding 1, 

and 

not exceeding 

2 per Cent. 



218 



Exceeding 2, 

and 

not exceeding 

5 per Cent. 



444 



Exceeding 5, 

and 

not exceeding 

10 per Cent. 



316 



Exceeding 10, 

and 

not exceeding 

20 per Cent 



271 



Exceeding 20, 

and under 

50 per Cent. 



355 



TOTAL. 



1,745* 



(No. 2.)— ROMAN CATHOLIC MINORITIES, CALCULATED ON THE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS ON THE ROLLS. 



%. Namber of National Schools in which the per Centage of Roman Catholic Pupils of the Total 

Number of Pupils on the Rolls is, 



Under 1, 

and 

not exceeding 

1 per Cent. 



Exceeding 1, 

and 

not exceeding 

2 per Cei^t 



23 



Exceeding 2, 

and 

not exceeding 

6 per Cent 



89 



Exceeding 5, 

and 

not exceeding 

10 per Cent. 



98 



Exceeding 10, 

and 

not exceeding 

20 per Cent 



132 



Exceeding 20, 

and under 

50 per Cent. 



308 



TOTAL. 



653* 



— {Report^ AppendiXypp. 1,473-1,475.) 



United Education. You are aware that the system, as originally 

General failure, contemplated, comprised only vested schools ? 

Causes of U-^ j am. 

The recoffnition by the You are aware that suhseq uently the non- 
Board of non-vested ,, . > ^ :% jjjjjx^t_ 

schook^andof applications vested system was introduced, and added to the 

for aid^ coming from indi- Other ? 
Tidaals. Yes, 

Are not you of opinion that, while the principle of the vested schools 
was one of united education, the principle of the non- vested schools was 
as clearly one of separate education ? 

I think it was ; and I think it was tacitly admitted hy the Board them- 
selves in their 6th Beport ; for they said that such schools must be 
looked upon as bearing a peculiar religious aspect. 

* The total nnmber of schools, in connection with the Board, being 4,602. — {See 
evidence ofM, Cross^ Esq,^ Digest^ p, 27.) 
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So that, from the moment the Board consented to gire aid to non* 
vested schools, they departed from the great principle of their Bystem, 
which was united education ? 

Practically they did establish a system of separate schools, under the 
name of a system of united education. — {The Ven, E, A. Stopjbrd^ 
Report, pp. 622, 623.) 

Do not you think the system of non-vested schools is, to a certain 
extent, a departure from the original programme, if it may be so termed, 
laid down by Lord Stanley ? 

I rather tnink it is ; but in the condition of Ireland it would have 
been utterly impossible otherwise to obtain control over certain non- 
vested schools, or schools not likely to be vested, being schools attended 
by classes which it was most important to bring under the control of the 
system. 

Do not you think it is less likely that united education should exist in 
a non- vested school, than in a vested school ? 

It IS* — {J. J, Murphy J Esq., Report, pp. 1,131, 1,132.) 

Are you of opinion that the alteration which has been made in the 
practice of the Board by attending to individual applications, has had 
the result of diminishing the amount of combination, and of making the 
schools more of a separate character than they were before ? 

The effect has certainly been to place the schools more under the 
management of individuals of different religious persuasion ; but I think 
there is nothing in that fact (even though it be admitted) to prevent 
united instruction, although the result has been, that schools under Roman 
Catholic patronage are principally attended (especially in Roman Ca- 
tholic localities) by children of that persuasion. In the North of Ireland, 
where the population is more mixed, you will find by the returns 
furnished to Parliament, that there is a much larger amount of mixed 
education than in the other three provinces. 

Do you consider that the Board ought to give aid in a small town to 
two separate schools, conducted upon a system which practically exchides 
those holding different religious opinions from those of the patron ? 

The considerations which have influenced the Commissioners with 
regard to applications of that kind are these — ^that it is impossible to 
devise any scheme by which the Roman Catholic clergymen and the 
Protestant clergymen can be induced to unite to establish national 
schools ; and if the population in a town be sufficient to procure a suffi- 
cient average attendance, according to the required standard in those 
schools, the Commissioners do not decline to make grants upon the con- 
ditions required by their rules, more particularly with regard to non- 
vested schools. 

In facty where that system is once established in the case of a noo- 
vested school of a very peculiar and exclusive character, has not a mixed 
system become impossible ? 

According to the circumstances which exist at present, it is impracti- 
cable in such cases as stated in the question. — (M. Cross, Esq.^ Report, 
pp. 20, 55, 60.) 

' If it appeared that there was a considerable Protestant population in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a non- vested school, in which they eoniti 
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obtain no religions instruction, and they desired to have a school pro- 
tided for them under the National Board, I understand your Grace to 
say, that there would be no difficulty in having that separate school 
established under Protestant auspices? 

Questions of that kind have come before us perpetually, and have 
been debated with a great deal of care, and, under some circumstances, 
that has been done, in others not, according as it appeared that there 
really was or was not a necessity for such an arrangement. 

Is not the amount of population your guide rather than the circum- 
stance of there being persons of different religious persuasions in the 
locality ? 

There has been a leaning occasionally shown by some members of the 
Board towards the establishment, virtually, of a separate system — ^that 
is, of having a Protestant school and a Roman Catholic school in each 
place where it could be established. I, for one, have always set myself 
against that, and have endeavoured to have one school as fairly as pos- 
sible conducted in each locality where one school is sufficient, taking care 
that there should be no reasonable impediment against children of both 
persuasions frequenting it. 

Has that feeling in favour of having separate private schools for 
different denominations prevailed for some time back, or is it recent in 
the Board? 

That has been the leaning for many years in some of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Has that leaning increased much recently in the Board ? 
Tes, I think it has. 

Do you then consider that the non- vested schools are a less perfect 
approximation to the original idea of the Board than the vested schools ? 
Certainly. 

In the case of non-vested schools, would not there be greater reason 
for a leaning towards making separate provision for diffisrent religious 
parties in cases where there seemed to be some fair reason for entertain- 
ing such a proposition ? 

It was in those cases, I think, chiefly, that those effiorts have been 
made ; but I thought then, and the majority of the Commissioners have 
always thought, that a thing very carefully to be guarded against was, the 
indulgence of a desire on the part of some persons to have separate schools. 
Does not the fact that Mr. Cross admitted, and which I think your 
G-race has rather admitted, of separate grants having been made to 
8c]m)o18 under different systems of management at the same place, the 
population of which was not sufficiently large to require it, to a certain 
extent show that it was the opinion of the Commissioners that it did not 
work well as a system of united education ; and is it not a sort of half 
acknowledgment of the impossibility of making it do so ? 

There are some of the Commissioners who have always been advocates 
for a system of separate grants ; I was not one of them ; Mr. Blake was 
not one of them ; Archbishop Murray was not one of them ; and I think 
none of the original Commissioners were of that opinion. But some who 
were introduced afterwards were for yielding ; some of them partially to 
one particular side, and others were for yielding to any one who pressed 
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hardly upon them. I have known the same person advocating conces- 
sion to a Protestant patron on the one hand, and concession to a Roman 
Catholic on the other, in their respective demands, each heing inconsistent 
with our system, and each tending to make the schools of an exclusive 
charactei*. — {The Most Bev, R, Whatelyj Archbishop of Dublin^ 
Report, pp. 188, 189, 203.) 

Igp" See, also, the evidence of M. Cross, Esq^ Report, pp. 44, 45, and 
that respecting the schools in the parish of Castlecomer, pp. 25, 26, 
Ditto ; of the Right Hon. F. Blackburne, pp. 137, 138, Ditto; of the 
Right Hon. Alex. Macdonnell, p. 272, Ditto ; of W. M*Creedy, Esq., 
Head Inspector, p. 536, Ditto ; of the Rev. C. K. Irwin, p. 562, Ditto ; 
of Sir T. N. Redington, K.C.B., p. 704, Ditto ; and of the Rev. J. J. 
Frew, pp. 962, 963, Ditto. 

United Education, J wish to call your attention to the question of united 

ueneraijatiure, education ; I suppose you are familiar with the out- 

ausea oj i lines of the plan of national education which were set 

Rule respecting reli- f^^^^ ^^ ^^j.^ Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster? 

gtous instruction. -r '' 

1 am. 

The principle adopted in that letter, was that of combined secular and 
moral education, and separate religious instruction ? 

It was. 

And it was specially desired that, wherever it was practicable, that 
education should be carried on under the combined patronage of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants ? 

It was. 

You have stated in answer to former questions, that in that point of 
view the system has failed ? 

In that point of view, I think, upon the whole, it has failed, with, of 
course, local exceptions. 

What do you consider to have been the causes of that failure ; do you 
consider that the rule with respect to the reading of the Scriptures and 
religious instruction had anything to say to that failure, or was in any 
way the cause of it ? 

I think it was the cause of it, in giving rise to the great party disputes 
that followed. If those party disputes could have been avoided in any 
way, I have no doubt that under any system of rules whatever, there 
would have been more united education than there has been under the* 
existing rules with that party strife. — {The Ven. E, A, Stogfordf 
Report, p. 598.) 

United Education, You have been asked some questions with respect 

Scrjfi/-** ^ ^^® ^^^^^ ^^ clergymen of the Established 

auses OJ i Church having held aloof from the national system 

Opvosition of Protest of education. I understood you to say, that one of 

tant clergy and laity, , r j.i^' J lu* *u * • 

"^ the effects of this separation was this — that in 

many parts of the country the clergyman has not had that share in the 

direction of national education which he otherwise would have had, and 

that it fell in consequence into the hands of the priest ? 
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Yes. 

Do you think, from your knowledge of the country generally, that if 
the clergy of the Established Church had joined it from the first, and 
had obtained an influence in conducting the system, the priests would 
have joined it so extensively, and have continued in connection with it 
so long ? 

I think they probably would not. 

So that it is to be looked at as to its effect in both ways ? 

Yes. 

If the Boman Catholic clergy had not approved of the system so much 
at the outset, do you think there would have been a greater chance of its 
being taken up by the clergy of the Established Church ? 

I can hardly tell that. — {The Right Hon. F. Blackburne, Report f 
p. 138.) 

The representatives of the wealth and property of the country stand 
aloof from the system to a very great extent. — (The Very Rev. E, N. 
Hoare, Report, p. 945.) 

If the clergy in your diocese were without any modification of the 
principles of the national system, to put their schools under the National 
Board, what would be the effect upon the estimation in which they 
would be held by their parishioners ? 

I should say, that if I am to judge from what I know has occurred in 
a few such cases which have come under my own cognizance, the result 
would be most calamitous. There is scarcely a clergyman that I know 
who has, as the laity would call it, compromised his former principles, 
who has not lost his influence, lost character professionally, and can 
scarcely ever recover it. It is not my business to mention names, but 
I know some few cases personally, in each of which this has been the 
result. — (The Rev, J. Booker, Report, p. 719.) 

I think the Protestant laity are attached to the schools in which the 
Scriptures are part of the education : a fact occurred in my own parish ; 
I was obliged to close the school from the want of a mistress, and it re- 
mained closed for several months, and during that time not one of my 
parishioners sent a child to the national school ; they kept them without 
any education during that time, rather than send them to a school where 
the Scriptures were not taught. — (The Rev, J, H, J, Powell, Report, 
p. 759.) " 

. Are you aware who it was that founded the national school at Edge- 
worthstown ? 

It was established by Mr. F. Edgeworth and the Roman Catholic clergy. 

It IS a vested school ? 

It is. 

Did Mr. Edgeworth obtain any assistance from the other Protestant 
inhabitants of the parish in founding that school ? 

No ; I was not in the parish at the time, but several of the Protestant 
people told me that they were applied to by Mr. F. Edgeworth, and that 
they all refused to join him, though he was the agent, and the heir pre- 
sumptive to the property. 

Does not that fact go far to prove that the Protestant laity have a 
very strong feeling upon this subject ? 
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I tbink it does. 

And that the objections against tbe national system are not oon- 
fined to the clergy of the Established Church, but are shared by the 
laity? 

Certainly. -^(Samey Beporty p. 762.) 

Did you visit Dean Bagot's national schools at Newry ? 

I did. 

Can you state anything respecting them to the Committee ; do they 
present a good sample of united education ? 

The schools under the patronage of Dean Bagot appear to me to be 
not of a superior character. The master expressed great fears that he 
would lose many of his children on the opening of a Church Education 
school, which was about, at that time, to be established in Newry, in 
opposition to Dean Bagot's wishes. 

Who is about to open the Church Education school in opposition to 
the vicjir of the parish ? 

The leading laity of the town of Newry. A public meeting was held 
a short time before, at which I attended and spoke, for the purpose of 
establishing this schooL 

Is there a probability that such a school will ^e opened ? 

Very large subscriptions have been raised for that purpose. 

Will you state what it was which induced the Protestant laity of that 
parish to come forward for such a purpose ? 

The first resolution passed at that meeting may, perhaps, state the 
object. The substance of it was, that education to be beneficial, muat be 
Scriptural ; and it was to establish a system of education which would be 
thoroughly Scriptural, that the meeting was held, and it was intended to 
open that school. 

They did not consider that to be a Scrjptural education which waa 
afforded in the schools under the patronage of the vicar of the parish ? 

They did not.^(The Rev. T. Campbell, Report^ pp. 1,077, 1,078.) 

United Education, They (the clergy) strongly objected to the prin- 

General^^tre, ^jpj^ ^f ^jj^ National Board; they had variooa 

*™***^'' objections to the system which prevented their 

^^1^ tidlau"' connecting themselves with it. The distinction 

7^ which was made between the different religions 

Grotinrfs of that op- (j^eeds in the matter of religious instruction, which 
'^ * it was thought would tend to aggravate rather 

than allay the existing religious animosities, was one objection ; the 
character and tendency of the Scripture Lessons were objected to; 
the constitution of the Board itself was objected to, as one in which the 
clergy could not have any confidence ; but, above aU, the abandonqient 
of the Protestant principle, with respect to the use of the Holy Sor]|H 
tures, and the avowed adoption of that of the Church of Rome in its 
place, was considered a paramount objection. — {The Rev. TV. Le Poer 
TrenchyD.D., Report, p. 1,246.) 

You have been conscientiously opposed to the national system from 
its commencement ? 

I have. 
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Will you state shortly the grounds upon which you have felt it im- 
possible for you to co-operate with the system ? 

The religious instruction is not carried on by the Government upon 
the Protestant principle of aU having a right to read the Scriptures, 
That has been given up, and the Roman Catholic principle has beeft 
adopted, which restricts the use of the Scriptures in the schools ; and it 
not o^ly does that, but it makes me a party to that principle, for it com-, 
pels me to withhold the Scriptures from Roman Catholic children in my 
school, if the priest objects to it. 

You mean, if the parent objects ? 

I read for *< parent," " priest." 

In point of fact, from your experience, you believe that the parents 
have no objection to their children reading the Scriptures ? 

My experience for four and twenty years is, that the parents have not 
the slightest objection. I have had during that time in the schools 
under my superintendence a great many Roman Catholic children, and 
not one child has ever objected to read the Scriptures. 

The objection uniformly comes from the priest ? 

The objection always comes from the priest. — (The JRev, J. H. J* 
Powellj Report^ p. 766.) 

At any rate, as far as the rule of the Board goes, there is not that 
burden upon the conscience of the manager that he is to turn a child 
out) and prevent his receiving the religious instruction which is offered ? 

No ; but if I were not required to turn him out ; if I had a school and 
saw that the moment the Scripture class was called up, the great body 
of children departed from my school, I should feel a difficulty in con- 
tinuing to manage the school. 

Would not the putting up of the tablet convey to the minds of the 
Protestant children that instruction in the Scriptures was not an essen- 
tial part of education ? 

I should be afraid so. 

If you believe that Roman Catholics generally have no objection to 
the reading of the Scriptures, and if you find that in the Church Edu- 
cation Society's schools the children do read the Scriptures, what reason 
have you to suppose that in a school under the national system, during 
the hour at which the Scriptures were to be read, those children would 
withdrStW, if the rule did not require the patron to order them to 
withdraw ? 

I presume that the priest would exercise his influence on them, and 
compel them to withdraw. 

Have not you ascertained that in the Church Education schools the 
priest does not exercise that power ? 

He tries to exercise it, but he does not d4 so successfully ; we do not 
allow them to interfere with us. 

Upon what ground is it that his interference would be so much 
stronger in the one case than in the other, the children themselve9 being 
equally, disposed to read the Scriptures ? 

I do not think there is that ardent desire for the Scriptures which 
some people attribute to the people of Ireland ; but, at the same time, I 
think there is no objection to reading them; therefore, I think, if peopl§ 
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understood that the rale of the school was, that thej might not read them, 
they would be very apt to avail themselves of it ; whereas, if they know 
that the rule of the school is, that in order to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the general education they must read the Scriptures, they will 
be willing to do it. 

In fact, they would yield to an influence of that kind so far as to retire 
from the school when they had an opportunity of doing so at a given 
time, but they would not yield to it so far as to abstain from the school 
altogether in consequence of it ? 

Certainly ; that i3 my opinion. — (The Rev. A. Rowan, D.D,, Report^ 
pp. 1,004, 1,005.) 

In what respect, supposing you were the patron of a national school, 
would you be debarred from giving to the Protestant children in the 
school any religious instruction you might desire ? 

I make a great distinction between the school-house and the school* 
I believe that in a national school no religious instruction can be given. 
It is permitted to be given in the school-house after the national school 
has been dismissed, the school consisting of the children, and the school- 
house being the place in which the school is held. I believe that the 
national system does not permit any religious instruction to be given in 
the national school. 

Is that an answer to my question, as showing in what manner you are 
debarred from giving any amount of religious instruction you think 
necessary to the children of your own flock ? 

I am debarred during those four hours from giving the instruction 
which circumstances might call upon me to give.* For example — on one 
occasion, on entering my school, the mistress complained to me of two 
children who had been three or four times guilty of stealing the school 
requisites. It being notorious to the school, I felt it my duty publicly to 
take notice of it, and, I trust, as a Christian minister, I rebuked those 
children, and administered Christian instruction to them. Had my 
school been under the National Board, I could not have given that in- 
struction then, it not being the hour for religious instruction ; and had 
those children been the children of parents who prohibited them from 
receiving instruction from me, I could not have given it to them at all* 
I object to being bound by the law to keep my mouthy as a minister of 
Christ, closed for any portion of the day, and not to give that peculiar 
religious instruction which my duty, as a minister of Christ, calls upon 
me to give, under all circumstances, in obedience to the command — '' Be 
instant in season and out of season." 

Tou consider that, in a national school, if, under the circumstances you 
have mentioned, you had thought it your duty to censure those children 
in the manner in which they deserved to be censured for their improper 
conduct, you could not have done so without being considered as 
violating the rule by giving separate religious instruction ? 

That having happened at the hours for secular instruction, I could not 
have administered the censure I did without violating the rule. — {The 
Rev. T. Campbell, Reportyp. 1,075.) 

Are you acquainted with the rules of the National Board which relate 
to Jion- vested schools ? 
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I am acquainted so far with them, as to know that one rnle of the 
National Board is, not to allow the Scriptures to be read by all the 
scholars, and that that is a sine qua non^ the one conscientious point on 
which the clergy of the Established Church of Ireland dwell. What- 
ever powers or advantages they may have under those other rules, unless 
you grant that one conscientious scruple to which the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland are pledged, I do not think it is of any importance 
what the other rules may be, or what facilities may be afforded. I have 
my own opinion, and I am not afraid to say that I think, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which Ireland is placed, with such a large num- 
ber of Roman Catholics in comparison to the Protestants, the clergy of 
the Church of England have adopted a very wise and a very right reso- 
lution, and that they could hardly have conscientiously adopted any other ; 
but I argue in their favour, not because I mean to defend abstractedly 
their conscientious objections, but because it is a conscientious objection ; 
and I imagine that in these days we are not to resist conscientious 
objections, nor trample upon them ; but we are, if possible, to yield to 
them. The national system yields to the objections of the Romanist 
Church. — (A, G. Stapleton^ JSsg., Report^ p. 527.) 

I collect, from your previous answers, that in your first view of the 
course which a large body of the clergy and the laity of the Established 
Church have pursued in respect of the national system, your impression 
was, that their objections to the system were unreasonable ? 

I had thought so, before I went to Ireland. 

I collect that this impression underwent a modification in consequence 
of further information and observation, and, perhaps, reading ? 

Certainly it did. 

Perhaps you will have the goodness to state to the Committee what 
the extent of the modification was, and what were the grounds of it ? 

It appeared to me, in talking the subject over with the clergy, that, 
perhaps, I was better able to appreciate the feelings which they had en- 
tertained against making a formal declaration, that they would not put 
the Bible into the hands of a certain number of children in their schools ; 
I was able to sympathize with that feeling after hearing them explain 
the reason to me themselves, I could not help perceiving that there was 
great force in it ; for a clergyman to make a distinct declaration that he 
will not attempt to use any religious influence with a certain number of 
children in his school, is what I can quite understand that a conscientious 
clergyman may object to. 

Do not you think that that objection would equally apply to the laity, 
who feel seriously the value of the Holy Scriptures as a rule of life ? 

Tes, I think so, undoubtedly. 

You do not, therefore, confine it to the clergy ? 

No, by no means. 

On the whole, whether you changed your own view of the national 
system or not, you arrived at the conclusion that the clergy were less 
unreasonable in their opposition to it than you had previously supposed 
them to be ? 

Certainly ; it appeared to me that there was a great 'deal of ground 
for their entertaining conscientious scruples on the subject. 
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I suppose whether their objections were reasonable or unreasonable 
there can be no doubt that they are conscientiously entertained ? 

No doubt at all. 

Before you visited Ireland, what were yoni^reasons for thinking that 
the Protestant clergy were unreasonable in opposing the system ? 

I did not know much about it ; I think that was the principal reason. 

It is a notion which commonly prevails among people who do not 
know much about it, is not it ? 

I believe that is the general feeling. — (C. BuxiaUy Esq,^ Report^ pp* 
608, 612, 613.^ 

I must say, I do not think there is any progress in the minds of the 
clergy at present towards connecting themselves with the Board under 
its existing rules — (The Ven. E, A. Stopfordf Report, p. 597^) 

How many of the clergy are patrons of national schools ? 

According to the returns made to Lord Eglinton in 1852, there 
were 81. 

Has the number been increasing or decreasing, as the system has gone 
on, or has it undergone any change ? 

It has decreased very considerably. lui I think, the third report of 
the National Board it is stated, that 116 clergymen of the Established 
Church had signed applications for schools. That was in the year 1 836. 
It appears that in the year 1846, there were only 96 clergymen in con- 
nection with the system. Mr. George Alexander Hamilton, in a speech 
in the House of Commons, in August, 1848, stated that there were only 
96 clergymen of the Church of England who had schools connected with 
the national system ; it appears from returns given in the reports of the 
National Board, as compared with the statistics of the Church given 
in Thom's Almanac, that in the year 1851, there were only 89 cler- 
gymen who had schools under the Board; and in 1852, there were 
only 81. 

The fact is, from the time the third report of the Commissioners was 
published to the present time, there has been, instead of an increased 
support of the national system by the clergy of the Established Church, 
an actual falling off in the number of clerical patrons ? 

No doubt of it ; that is evident from the statistics to which I have re- 
ferred, notwithstanding that during that period a great many clergymen 
were elevated to the Episcopal bench who were favourable to the na- 
tional system, and seveitil of the bishops, who had originally been op- 
posed to it, died. 

At the same time, though the number of the^^lergy supporting the na- 
tional system has diminished, the number of national schools, and the 
extent to which the system has spread under the auspices of the Com- 
missioners, has greatly increased ? 

Yes. 

Are the clergy looking with much interest to the result of the delibe- 
rations of this Committee ? 

With very great interest indeed. 

If no plan be adopted by which parliamentary aid may be extended to 
their schools, it has been held out as very likely that their opposition 
will, in a great measure, cease; that many of them will join the National 
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Board, and the others will be unable to sustain their schools ; what da 
you think will be the result ? 

I think the clergy are just as steadfast as ever they were, and I think 
that is proved by certain facts, of which I have official knowledge. — (See 
Report^ p, 1,275.J 

Another reason I would give, to show that the clergy would not be at 
all likely, under any circumstances, to abandon the principles of the 
Church Education Society, and adopt those of the national system, is, 
that in opposing the national system, most of them consider that they are 
standing up for the defence of the very basis of the Reformation ; the 
free and unrestricted use of the Word of God, by all persons, at all times, 
and in all places; and that is a principle for the maintenance of ^hich 
most of them consider, that if need so required, they should be prepared 
to peril even life itself. 

You consider that to be the fundamental principle of the Reformation ? 

I do. 

Tou consider that to be antagonistic to the fundamental principles of 
the Roman Catholic Church ? 

Tes, and to the fundamental principles of the national system. It 
was in avowed concession to the principle of the Church of Rome, with 
respect to the use of the Word of God, that the national system was in- 
troduced. — {The Rev. W. Le Poer Trench^ D,D,, Report^ pp. 1,254, 
1,275.J 

1^^ See, also, the report of Inspector Graham, in the evidence of M. 
Cross, Esq., Report, p. 219; also, the evidence of Head- Inspector 
Kavanagh, pp. 354, 365, Ditto ; of J. Heald, Esq., p. 439, Ditto ; of 
the Rev. J. Booker, pp. 712-716, 718, Ditto; of the Very Rev. W. 
Warburton, pp. 898, 9(^6, Ditto ; of the Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, pp. 
922-925, 933, Ditto ; of the Rev. O. W. Moore, pp. 938, 940, Ditto ; 
of the Rev. A. Rowan, D.D., p. 1,003, Ditto ; of the Very Rev. R. 
M. Kennedy, pp. 1,026, 1,029, Ditto ; of the Rev. T. Campbell, pp. 
1,083, 1,086, Ditto ; of the Rev. M. O'Sullivan, D.D., pp. 1,233, 1,241, 
1,242, Ditto ; of the Rev. W. Le Poer Trench, D.D., p. 1,272, Ditto; of 
Head-Inspector Newell, p. 1,279> Ditto ; of A. G. Stapletgn, Esq., pp. 
528, 529, Ditto ; and of the Rev. H. Verschoyle, pp. 867, 868, Ditto. 

United E^caHon, Would not the Protestant children in the 

CcMMBt^U^^' vicinage, or their parents, very probably have a 

Objecti^ of Protestants Reeling of jealousy, and a fear of interference 
to attend National Schools with their religious sentiments, in attending a 
under Roman Catholic pa- school which was exclusively under the direction 
tnmage or tuition, and management of a Roman Catholic clergyman? 

There is, no doubt, a feeling of that sort. — {The Right Hon, Alex- 
ander Macdonnell, Report, p, 273.J 

Independently of other causes, in those parts of Ireland where, for one 
reason or another, the management of the national schools has fallen 
into the hands of the Roman Catholic priesthood, is it or not your 
opinion, that that simple fact repels the Protestants from attending those 
schools ? 

T om anre that the Protestants, particularly ^\v^tl nXxrs^ ^;:t^ ^vh \xs. 
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number, are more or less diffident in attending schools the managers of 
which are Roman Catholic clergymen, and the teachers and vast ma- 
jority of scholars of that persuasion. If the schools were under joint 
management, or under a layman, they would have less objection. — (J. 
TV. Kavanagk, Esq.^ Head Inspector^ Report, p, 364.J 

Have you known any other instances in which national schools in the 
same locality, and under different patrons, exhibited the same want of 
amicable relations to each other ? 

I do not know of any case of another second national school in the 
same locality, except at Castlegregory. The circumstances of that are 
peculiar too, as indicating the state of feeling in Ireland upon this ques- 
tion ; because there, a clergyman being favourable to the National 
Board ah initio^ the people refused to foUow him in his leading, and he 
was obliged to apply for a separate school for them ; he was anxious that 
the people should attend the national school located in connection with 
the Roman Catholic chapel, and the people resolutely refused to do so. 

Who was the patron to whom you allude ? 

Mr. Brunskill, a clergymam of the Church of England, is now the pa 
tron of Castlegregory School, No. 2 ; the priest is the patron of the other. 

The clergyman wished the children of his flock to attend the origi- 
nal school, but the parents objected, and he was obliged to establish a 
second school for his own people ? 

Yes. 

How did you become acquainted with the circumstances of that case ? 

I asked Mr. Brunskill the question, and he answered me by letter, 
stating the facts. 

Were those schools far removed from each other ? 

They are in the same village. 

And both under the National Board ? 

Yes. 

What number of Protestants are to be provided for by School No. 2 ? 

Thirty, I should suppose. 

Thirty children ? 

Yes. 

In that case the Protestants refused to go to the school already es- 
tablished ? ' 

Yes; they call it the priest's school, and would not go to it — (Tke 
Rev. A, Rowan, DD., Report, p. 979.) 

See, also, the evidence of the Right Hon. F. Blackburne, Report, 
p. 128 ; of the Rev. CK. Irwin, pp. 551, 552, Ditto; of the Very Rev. 
D. Murphy, P.P., p. 849, Ditto ; of the Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, p. 921, 
Ditto; and of the Right Rev. C. Denvir, D.D., pp. 1,103, 1,104, Ditto. 

United Education. I regret to have to admit that the Roman 

General Failure, Catholic clergy generally do not like their 

Causes of u— children to attend national schools, of which the 

Objection oj Roman Ca- patrons or masters are not of their faith. — CM, 

tholic priests to permit Ro- Qross, Esq., Report, p. 60.J 
man Catholic children to . ^ „„«!« xlA „ Jlz»«* ^K;««f;^« :« ^« 

attend schools under Pro- ^\^ Jf^, aware that a great objection is en- 

testantpatronage or tuition, tertamed by the Roman Catholic priests in 
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general to allowing the children of their flocks to attend schools where 
the teachers are Protestants, and where the patrons are Protestants ? 

I think there is, because they cannot have a sufficient surveillance 
over the school to know whether there is any undue influence used with 
respect to the children ; only in that respect, in many country places, the 
priests can take very little part in the schools, therefore, they require 
mor^ especially to have effective protection given to the Catholic chil- 
dren — (The Very Rev* Dean Meyler^ D,D.y Report, p. 3\l,J 

In some parts of Ireland the Roman Catholic clergy have opposed 
the children going to the national as well as to the Church Education 
schools. 

Have you never heard of clergy men of your Church having threatened 
to refuse the offices of religion to parents who sent their children to 
schools of which their clergy disapproved ? 

I cannot charge my memory with having heard of a particular case ; 
but I should not doubt its having occurred.* — (Sir T, N. Redington, 
KCB., Report, p. 686 J 

i@° See, also, the evidence of the Most Rev. R. Whately, Archbishop 
of Dublin, Report, pp. 146, 191, 192; of W. M'Creedy, Esq., Head 
Inspector, pp. 449, 450, 452, 453, Ditto ; of the Ven. E. A. Stopford, 
pp. 623, 624, Ditto ; of the Rev. J. Booker, pp. 727, 728, Ditto ; of the 
Rev. A. Rowan, D.D., pp. 976-978, Ditto ; of the Very Rev. R. M. 
Kennedy, p. 1,036, Ditto; of the Right Rev. C. Denvir, D.D., p. 1,103, 
Ditto ; and the cases of the Tierneven and Kilmacduagh National 
Schools, and that of the Bracna National School, in appendix W, 
pp. 1,560, 1,586, Ditto. 

United Education, Did I rightly understand your Grace to say, 

^^fmt^^' that if the patrons were allowed to have the sys- 

"^* ^"^l tem of education they pleased in their respective 

a iS~te C^r""-^" ««»'°°1«' tJ^ey ^"'Jd '" »" probabUity adopt the 

separate system ? 

A great many would who are adhering to the national system, not as 
the one which they like best, but as the best they can get aid for ; but 
there are many who would approve of the separate system if they could 
have it ; they would prefer having full liberty to require all the children 
attending their schools to do what they (the patrons) wish ; but not 
being able to get a grant for that, and not being able to support the school 
themselves, they adopt this system ; I am speaking of some only ; there 
are some who are friends to the united system. — (Tlie Most Rev, R. 
Whately, D.2)., Archbishop of Dublin, Report^ p. 210.) 

I am confident that the numbers of all creeds attending those mixed 
schools would be greater, and that the schools themselves would be more 
numerous, were it not for the active opposition of the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church (to the national system), on the one hand, and the 
antipathy of many of the Roman Catholic clergy on the other, to mixed 

* In proof that it Aa« occurred, see the case of Whitechurch National School, under 
the management of the Earl of Besshorough, stated iu the report of Inspector 
Graham, given in the evidence of M. Cross, Esq. — (JReport, pp. 220, 221.) 
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education (even when provided under the national system), unless when 
placed under their own control and management, manifested in their 
lukewarmness and even opposition to national schools under lay pa- 
tronage, no matter what their confidence in the individual may be in 
other respects. ♦ ♦ * ♦ The two great rivals to the na- 
tional schools in this locality are the Church Education Schools, under 
the patronan^e of the clergy of the Established Church, and the Christian 
Brothers' Schools, patronized by the Roman Catholic clergy, both sup- 
ported from private funds. — (Report of Inspector Graham in the 
evidence ofM, Cross ^ Esq,^ Report, p, 2\%.) 

I suppose you can have no doubt that the parents of the children, if 
they had a choice, would prefer sending their children to schools con- 
ducted altogether by persons of the same religious faith as themselves 
than to those of a different faith ? 

No doubt of it ; and neither Parliament nor the Board of Commis- 
sioners in Dublin could prevent them. — (The Right Rev, C. Denvir^ 
D.D., Report, p. 1,104.) 

1^* See, also, the evidence of R. Sullivan, Esq^ LL.D., Report, p. 388 ) 
of J. Heald, Esq., p. 433, Ditto ; and of W. M*Creedy, Esq., Head 
Inspector, pp. 536, 537, Ditto. 

United Education, Are you aware that at the Synod of Thurles it 

General Faihre. ^^s declared, and is declared in the statutes, that 

Causes of^tr— ^jjg assembled bishops think it right to imitate the 

The statutes of Thurles. pj.^j^ence of the Pontiff, and to abstain from pro- 
nouncing any opinion upon the national system generally ? 

I do not know whether that is embodied in their resolutions. I hap- 
pened to be present at the Council, and I think that was the motive why 
the synod did not enter into the question of the national system gene- 
rally, that it was decided on by the Pope, and they would not interfere. 

Will you read the sentence which I now show you from those statutes ? 

*^ Prudentem agendi modum a S. Sede respectu systematis nationalis 
educationis quae abstinuit a judicio super ea re definite proferendo, et a 
nobis servandum esse arbitramur." 

Is that the authorized copy of the statutes ? 

It is. 

However, the Bishops follow this by saying, that they think it belongs 
to their office to declare, that a separate education of the Roman CatboUc 
children is in every respect to be preferred to the national' system ? 

Yes ; I see that it is in the statute, *^ Attamen nostri muneris esse 
ducimus declarare, separatam CatholicsB juventutis educationem esse 
omnimode ei anteponendam.'* 

They then go on to say, that they have seen with high satisfaction the 
manner in which aid has been granted'by the British Government to the 
Roman Catholic schools in England ; do you recollect on what ground 
they express their satisfaction at that circumstance ? 

I do not know exactly what they allude to there ; I did hear that 
there was a grant of the kind given ; of course it is very natural that 
they should be very grateful for having got it. 
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They go on to say, ** We claim for ourselves the right, which is thus 
acknowledged ; for if it is just and expedient to aid the Roman Catholics 
in England from the Public Treasury, in the sepai-ate education of 
their children, there is no reason why the faithful Roman Catholics in 
Ireland should not be dealt with in a similar manner ? 

That shows that they are advocates for separate education, of course. 

Who are such advocates ? 

The fathers of the synod, who drew up that document. 

To what extent are those statutes binding upon the clergy in Ireland ? 

They are binding on their consciences in all mandatory decrees to ob- 
serve them ; they were sent to Rome for the approbation of the Pope, 
and when they came home with his approbation, of course they were law. 

Have you understood that in consequence of the effect of those statutes 
of Thuries, any Roman Catholic clergjonan in Ireland has been induced 
either not to adhere to, or to withdraw his adhesion from, the system as 
now carried on by the Board ? 

Ido not think they have had any effect in that respect. 

They go on to say, that as this is denied to them at present^ certain 
cautions must be adopted in order to render the system as little in- 
jurious and dangerous as possible ? 

Precisely so. 

Those cautions they adopt from a letter of the congregation of the 
Propaganda; do you recollect that? 

I do not recollect it. 

Will you refer to the statutes and see if there are not four cautions 
taken from a letter of the Propaganda upon the subject, adopted by 
them? 

I see that it is so. 

One of those is, that they are to exert themselves that the normal 
teachers of the Roman Catholic masters, both in the theological, the moral, 
and the historical branch of education, shall be ^* vel Catholicus vel 

That is so. 

Did you see that this was another, that it is much safer that in mixed 
schools the instruction should be only in general learning, than that 
what are called the common fundamental truths of religion should be 
taught, reserving to each sect the teaching of its own peculiar doctrines ? 

Yes. 

Is that also your view ? 

Would you have me to dispute with the Council of Thurles ? It 
would be rather a dangerous predicament to put me in. * * ♦ 
When I was asked about the national system of education, I only meant 
to say, that I approved of the mixed system of education when 
first established and as now in operation. As the Council haa decided, 
if a decision it may be called, in favour of an unmixed system of educa- 
tion, it is not for me to give an opinion against what they have decreed. 
I gave my opinion abstractly only as to the national system being a very 
useful one, and very serviceable to the country, and that it has worked 
well, as far as my experience goes. — (^7%c Vert/ Dean Meyler^ D.D,j 
Report, pp. ^0% 2\Q,) 
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Was thai decision of the Synod of Thurles come to unanimously i 

I rather think it was not. 

1,8 the declaration to which you have adverted binding upon the 
clergy or the laity ? 

No ; it is a mere declaration of opinion. 

Was not it finally confirmed by the Pope ? 

It was, as a mere expression of a principle ; I should think a principle 
that applies only where every other thing is fair upon both sides* If 
Protestants and Roman Catholics were fairly and equally circumstanced 
in every other respect, they would have that right. 

That is your explanation of it ? 

It is the expression of my opinion. — (ITie Very Rev, D. Murphy, 
P.P,y Report, pp. 858, 859.J 

Has not Archbishop Cullen publicly declared his opposition to all 
combined religious instruction ? 

I have seen public documents which are understood to be from him, 
in which he has most strongly and decidedly objected to any kind of 
combined religious instruction. 

Do you think that will have great weight with the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland generally ? 

It has weight with the conduct and procedure even of those whose 
opinion are far from being influenced by it. I was conversing the 
other day with a very intelligent Roman Catholic gentleman, who told 
me that a principle of that description alluded to in the question, which 
has been put forth and enforced by Archbishop Cullen, is extremely 
unexceptable to a very large portion of the Roman Catholic priesthoody 
with many of whom he was intimately acquainted. ''But," I said, 
" they wiU, nevertheless, act upon it." " Yes," he said, «' they are 
bound to do that ; they cannot act otherwise than as he has directed." 

Should you say, speaking generally, that the national system has been 
opposed by the Roman Catholic clergy ? 

Not by the majority of them ; it has been by a certain section of 
them. 

Has that opposition increased since 1850, when the Synod of Thurles 
was held ? 

Certainly. — (The Most Rev, R, Whately, D,D^ Archbishop ofDuhiin, 
Report, pp. 146, 174, 175.) 

You state that you believe that the Roman Catholic clergy as a body 
are not favourable to the system of united education ; what is your 
opinion of the feelings of the Protestant clergy upon that point ; do you 
think they would wish to see united education ? 

They are much more disposed to united education than the Roman 
Catholics ; some difference exists upon that subject among the Pro- 
testant clergy ; there are some who are not favourable to it ; but I 
think the majority are favourable to it. 

You think that it can be said of them as a body that they are favour- 
able in the same sense in which it can be said of the Roman Catholic 
clergy that they are not favourable ? 

I think so. 

Is not that, in your opinion, very much occasioned by the belief on 
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their part that the Roman Catholic children are anxious for an op- 
portunity of reading the Scriptures ? 

It my be partly owing to that ; but I do not think it is wholly owing 
to that. 

So that the result of your observation upon this question is this — that 
a system of education, which, in its establishment, was intended to be 
a system of united education^ has been largely adopted by the clergy of 
a Church who, as a body, are anxious for separate education ; and that 
it has been repudiated by the clergy of another Church who, as a body, 
are anxious for united education ? 

That certainly is the case. — (The Ven, E, A. Stopford, Report^ p. 599.) 

^tS^ See, also, the evidence of the Most Rev. R. Whately, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Report, pp. 175, 176; of J. W. Eavanagh, Esq., 
Head Inspector, pp. 348, 349) Ditto ; and^ of Sir T. N. Redington, 
K.C.B., p. 700, Ditto. 

United J^ducation. From my knowledge of the North of Ireland, I was 

Impraeiicable in three quite sure that children of different persuasions w ere 
out of four Provinces. attending the same schools there. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
In the other three provinces, where the number of Protestants, including 
Presbyterians and Dissenters, was comparatively limited, it was to be 
expected that the children attending those schools would be almost 
exclusively Roman Catholic. 

That is to say, you consider that in three of the provinces of Ireland 
united education is impossible ? 

Where the population is almost all of one religious persuasion, it must 
be so; but in gome of the other provinces there may be a certain 
mixture, more or less. — (M, Cross, Esq,y Report, p. 24.) 

The non-attendance of Protestants upon the national schools in 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, has been attempted to be accounted 
for by the absence of a Protestant population in those districts in 
which the national schools exist ; do the returns of the Church Educa- 
tion Society disprove that mode of accounting for it ? 

They do, very plainly. I sought for returns from Church Educa- 
tion schools in the immediate neighbourhood of national schools 
of the number of Protestants attending them, and I received them 
60 short a time ago, that I have hardly been able to do anything 
with them. It was only this morning I went through the schools 
without making, except in four or five instances, any selection. This is 
the result. If your Lordships will look at the 19th Report of the Com- 
missioners, and the returns made to Lord Eglinton, it will enable you to 
see how these statements bear upon the question. I, of course, went 
first to the most Roman Catholic parts of the country, where the Pro- 
testants would be expected to be very few. In the county of Clare, the 
parish of Drumcliffe, and the town of Ennis, the Church Education 
school had 48 Protestants, in 1852, attending it. There were none in 
attendance on the national schools. In the parish of Kilfeara, in the 
village of Kilkee, there were 46 Protestants attending the Church 
Education school, and three in two national schools under Roman 
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Catholic patronage attending them. In Killaloe there were 60 Pro- 
testants attending the Church Education schools ; there were two 
national schools, with five Protestants attending them. At O'Brieii's- 
bridge, in the same county, there were 36 Protestants in the Churoh 
schools, and none in the national schools. In the parish of ToofenloCy 
in the town of Newmarket-on- Fergus, there were 23 Protestants at- 
tending the Church school, and none attending the national schooL 
* * * * In the county of Cork, the parish of Kilma- 
canogue, and town of Bantry, there were 71 Protestants in the Church 
schools, and none in the national schools. In the parish and town o£ 
Innishannon, there were 52 Protestants in the Church Education 
schools, and none in the national schools. In the parish of St. Nicholas, 
in the town of Cork, in the male, female, and infant schools of the 
Church Education Society, there were 237 Protestants, and none in the 
national schools. In the parish of St. Paul's, Cork, in the male, female, 
and infant schools, there were 130 Protestants in the Church Education 
schools, and none in the national schools. In the parish of St. Ann*8, 
Shandon, in the three Church Education schools there were 330 Pro* 
testants, and none in the national schools. In the parish of Su Finbars, 
in four Church Education schools there were 203 Protestants ; there 
were none in the national schools. In the parish of Fanlobus (which I 
have selected because there is in it one of the district model schools of 
the National Board), in the town of Dunmanway, there were 91 Pro- 
testants attending the Church Education schools, and 26 in the district 
model school of the National Board. In the parish of Kilbrogan, in 
the town of Bandon, in two Church Education schools therei were 100 
Protestants, and there were two national schools with no Protestants 
attending either of them. In the town of Mitchelstow/i there were 40 
Protestants in the Church Education schools and none in the national 
schools. In the town of Macroom there were 54 Protestants in the 
Church Education schools and none in the national schools* — {The Re9% 
W. LePoer Trench^ D.D., Report, pp. 1,270, 1,271.) 

i@^ See, also, the evidence of Sir T. N. Redington, K.C3., Bepori^ 
pp. 675, 676, 678-688 ; and compare it with the foregoing, and with 
the evidence of the Yen. B. Bell, p. 651, Ditto ; and with the furtlier 
evidence of the Rev. W. Le Poer Trench, D.D., pp. 1,271, 1,273, Ditto. 

United Education. These extracts are contained in an *< Address to 

Impracticable— ^jj^ Clergyof the Dioceses of Dublin and Glandalagb 

If tQ include the re- ^^ Kildare on the recent changes in the system i& 
iiyious element. j^^^ National Education," by Archbishop Whatety. 

« « ♦ (( When the Education Board was originally established^ it was 
at first a matter of doubt whether anything more could be accomplished 
than simply to provide a joint education, purely secular, leaving all in-i 
struotion, ia any way connected with religion, to the care of the pastonj 
of the several denominations. « ♦ ♦ ♦ 3ut some of tbtk 
Commissioners suggested, and the suggestion was adopted by ihot 
rest, and sanctioned by Government, that it would be possible to 
introduce into the education such portions of sacred history and. of 
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Christian ij)structio;Q as might involve no, matter of controversy among 
Christians." — (M, Cross, Esq., Report, p. 7.) 

Are the Committee to gather from one of the answers which you 
have lately given, l^hat^ in your opinion, the combined education of the 
poorer classes in Ireland should be entirely secular, and that there 
should be no religious element in that combined education ? 

It must be certainly desirable, if possible, that all children should 
receive a religious education. But the difficulty of saj;isfying all sects 
and parties in Ireland is so great, that I should think, upon the whole, 
merely secular education as general education would be the most 
desirable. 

From your experience, as one of the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland, are you of opinion that it is not practicable, considering the 
prejudices of the various religious bodies, to introduce any religious 
element into the combined secular education ? 

It is very difficult to answer that question. The books that have 
been objected to are, in my opinion, as a Protestant; if any religious 
education is to take place, so unobjectionable that I cannot conceive any 
other books which could possibly be used, and be of any value for the 
purpose, that would be less objectionable. 

Then the Roman Catholics having objected to the Scripture Ex- 
tracts, you despair of any other book, or books being provided 
which would communicate satisfactory religious instruction, and, at 
the same time, would not be likely to meet with objection from Boman 
Catholics ? 

Indeed I think so ; I do not see how any Scriptural instruction could 
be provided that would be less likely to be objectionable to Roman 
Catholics. — (12. HolmeSf Esq,^ Report, p. 35.) 

My private opinion is, that secular instruction should be completely- 
separated from religious instruction. During the time devoted to 
secular instruction, that alone should be given, and during the time 
set apart for religious instruction, such only should be given by ap- 
proved parties. 

Do jou think that that element of the system, whisch is called com- 
bined religious instruction, ought to be done away with ? 

I do. — {The Right Rev. C JDenvir, JDJ)., Report, p. 1,118.) 

Do you think that a system of combined education, such as that 
now in use under the National Board, is a possible or practicable 
system? 

I think that experience has proved that it does not really unite the 
children. 

Do you think that the present system has had every fair chance 
given to it, and that if it had the elements of success in it, it should 
have succeeded ? 

I think so. 

I believe, if the Protestant clergy had adhered to it originally, and 
had become patrons of a great number of the schools, and put Protestant 
teachers into them, the Roman Catholic priests would not have allowed 
their children to go to such schools* and the same difficulty would have 
been felt ; I believe the education would not have been mixed, even if 
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both sides had given in their adhesion. — (C Btucton^ Esq., Reporiy 
;?p. 612, 613, 614.) 

See, also, the evidence of the Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, 
Report, p. 262 ; of the Verj Rev. Dean Meyler, D.D., pp. 305, 306, 
311, 312, Ditto ; and of A. G. Stapleton, Esq., p. 514, Ditto. 



CHAPTER V. 



BELIOIOUS IN8TBUCTION. 



How defined and I should mention, * ♦ * ♦ • 

chsaij^d by the ^j^jj reference to combined religious instruction, that 
^^ ' there may be said to have been three classes of in- 

struction contemplated : one consisting of the instruction which every 
patron may require his children to receive in the school he conducts—* 
that is, he may require them all to make use of the Reading Books. 
The second, that which was provided by the Commissioners for com- 
bined religious instruction, but at which no children were required to 
be present whose parents disapproved of it : that second branch com- 
prehends the Scripture Lessons, the Sacred Poetry, and the Lessons on 
the Truth of Christianity. The third branch consists of what is 
properly called separate religious instruction — that is to say, instruction 
which is not provided by the Commissioners, and in which they have 
no voice as a Board, but as to which they are merely required to provide 
that there shall be space, opportunity, and full liberty allowed for the 
children to receive it in the principles of their own respective Churches^ 
and that has always been designated separate religious instruction. 
— (7%^ Most Rev. R. Whately^ D,D.^ Archbishop of Dublin^ Report^ 
p. 141.) 

With respect to the threefold division which the Chairman asked you 
about, do you think that that originated in the resolution of Baron 
Greene, or was it not long antecedent to that resolution ? 

I think it originated entirely in this new arrangement. 

In the ordinary Time-table which has been always used, there ia a 
column marked '* Religious Instruction ;" was not that column intended 
to mark upon the Time-table the time set apart for separate religious 
instruction, and nothing else ? 

So I conceive. 

Separate religumt What do you mean by ** separate religious instruc- 
instruction. ^^^^ p)> 

I mean religious instruction quite separate from secular instruction, 
or that combined religious instruction which we consider as part of the 
literary instruction of the school. 
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Religious Instruction. Is there any school under the Board subject to 

Neither provided nor such regulations that a Protestant parent, anxious 
required to be given, ^ provide for the religious instruction of his child, 
cannot have it amply provided for, and to the lull extent, in point of the 
time required, at one hour of the day or another ? 

With the consent of the patron of the school, he can ; but, no doubfc, 
it is possible, where the patron does not wish to admit Protestant in- 
struction, that a case might occur where Protestant children would not 
be able to get it in the school-room, and vice versa with Catholics, that 
is in a non-vested school. In a vested school both Protestant and 
Catholic children have the right secured of having the religious 
instruction given in the school-room which their parents choose to 
provide for them. 

Who is to give it ? 

The person whom the parent provides for the purpose. 

The Commissioners do not provide that instruction ? 

No, — (The Right Hon* Alex. Macdonnell, Report, pp. 254, 
255.) 

The Board do not require it.^ — {M, Cross, Esq,, Report, p. 59») 

Distinction between Will you state the distinction between vested and 
Zhooir^ »«»-»«»'«*' non-vested schools ? 

I will state it as explained in the rules. Rule 4, 
section 2, in page 6 of Appendix A of the 19th Report, paragraph 4 — 
** In schools, towards the building of which the Commissioners have 
contributed, and which are, therefore, vested in trustees for the purposes 
of national education, or which are vested in the Commissioners in their 
corporate capacity, such pastors or other persons as shall be approved 
of by the parents or guardians of the children respectively shall have 
access to them in the school-room for the purpose of giving them reli- 
gious instruction there at convenient times, to be appointed for that 
purpose, whether those pastors or persons shall have signed the original 
application or otherwise. 5. In schools not vested, but which receive 
aid only by way of salary and books, it is for the patrons to determine 
whether religious instruction shall be given in the school-room or not ; 
but if they do not allow it in the school-room, the children whose parents 
or guardians so desire, must be allowed to absent themselves from the 
school at reasonable times for the purpose of receiving such instruction 
elsewhere." 

Can you state the comparative number of schools vested and 
non-vested, and the comparative number of children in all of 
them ? 

I think in the l7th or 18th Report there is a return of the number of 
vested and non-vested schools, with the children in attendance in them. 
There are only about 1,600 vested schools out of nearly 5,000. Of 
course, the vast majority are in non-vested schools. — {M. Cross, Esq^y 
Report, pp. 44, 47.) 

The patron of the school, however opposed to the introduction of Protes- 
tant teaching, would not have the right to object to it in a vested school ? 

Just so. 
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lUligiout Instruction. But with regard to the three thousand some 

In non-vetted tchooU is hundred non- vested schools, whatever the feeling 

exclusively of the kind ap' of the Protestant clergyman might be now, he 

proved of by the patron. ^^^ j^^^.^g ^^^ ^^^^ .^ ^j^^ patronage, would 

have no title to claim entrance into such a school for the purpose of 
giving religious instruction ? 

He must not enter the school for the purpose, unless with the consent 
of the patron ; all he can do is to ^ive the children religious instruction 
elsewhere. — {The Most Rev. R. Whately^ D.D»<^ Archbishop ofJDublin^ 
Report, p. 187.) 

In the non-vested schools it is for the patron and the patron alone to 
determine what religious instruction shall be given in those schools. 

Or whether there shall be any ? 

Or whether there shall be any. The patron of a non-vested school, 
if he is a Protestant clergyman, may exclude the priest from teaching 
the Roman Catholic Catechism to the children of that school, or from 
going to that school for that purpose ; he may exclude all religious 
teaching from that school, except that which he himself approves of. 
The Roman Catholic patron of a school has a similar power under the 
rules with reference to non-vested schools ; he may exclude the Pro- 
testant clergyman, except as a visitor, and not permit him to interfere 
in the business of the school. 

Can you state whether, generally speaking, the patrons of non- vested 
schools take advantage of the latitude given to them, by restricting the 
religious instruction conveyed to the children to that of their own faith, 
whatever that may happen to be ? 

There can be no doubt that they do, with very few exceptions. 

So that, in looking over the list, if we observe, for example, that a 
non-vested school is under the patronage of a Protestant clergyman, we 
may fairly conclude that no religious instruction is communicated in 
that school except Protestant instruction ? 

I think you may, in the vast majority of instances. 

And, on the other hand, if we observe a non-vested school which ifl 
under the patronage of a Roman Catholic clergyman, we may conclude 
that the only religious instruction communicated in that school is Roman 
Catholic instruction ? 

You may form that conclusion. 

Then, as far as religious instruction is concerned, the teaching in all 
schools which are non-vested is absolutely exclusive, and confined to 
one persuasion ? 

Practically it is so, except in a very limited number of cases. 

Are they not, in fact, mostly separate schools ? 

No, not in all cases. — (M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 41, 42, 47, 48, 49.) 

Amount of it which Supposing a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 

"^i^i^^ atrons^^of^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^® P*^^^° ^^ * non-vested school, and 
schoofs^ '^^"* ^^^ ^^** ^® applied to you to say that he intended to 

open a school every morning with prayer or ft 
religious exercise, from nine o'clock to ten ; and that he intended, from 
ten o'clock to two, to use the Commissioners' books, exeludifl^ the 
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Scripture Lessons, the Evidences of Christianity, and the Sacred 
Poetry ; and that he intended, from two o'clock to three, again to give 
religious instruction to all the children of his own flock ; would those 
conditions, offered by a Protestant clergyman, entitle him to receive 
assistance from the Board ? 

I do not see any objection to such an arrangement. There are many 
schools in which two hours are devoted to religious instruction — the 
opening and closing hours — which must be always notiEed in the Time- 
table. 

The only condition upon which you would insist would be, that from 
nine o'clock to ten, and from two to three, children of other persuasions 
than his own should not be compelled to attend; and that a board 
should be put up, during those hours, notifying that those were the 
times of religious instruction ? 

Yes. 

Subject to that condition, he would be fully entitled to give four 
hours of secular instruction to the children of all persuasions, and two 
hours every day of religious instruction to the children of his own 
persuasion ? 

Yes. 

And the children of any other persuasions that chose to remain ? 

Yes. — {M. Cross, Esq., Report, p, 59.) 

I take it, that if the patron wished to force Any book upon the chil- 
dren, the Board would interfere. 

Even in the course of separate religious education ? 

Yes ; according to the rule, at any time. 

Are the Committee to understand, that if a parochial clergyman 
wishes to have a school for the religious training of the children of his 
flock, he may have a school under the Board ; but that he has no power 
of enforcing m the school any but secular instruction ? 

He has no power. 

If a Protestant clergyman, for instance, has a Scripture class in the 
school, although the children of his own flock absent themselves from it, 
he may not enforce their attendance upon it by saying, '* You must 
either attend this class, or not attend the school at all ?" 

He would have no power to do so. — (R Sullivan^ Esq,, LL.D>, 
Reportj pp. 390, 391.) 

ReiigiouB Instruction. Do you consider that the rule, with reference to 

Amount of it which religious instruction, would authorize any religious 

way be given by Roman ceremonial observance of any description peculiar 

^ch^lihoo^t^^"^ ^^ *^ ^^y sect— for instance, the administration of 

confession by a Roman Catholic priest ? 

Yes, or the sign of the cross, at the time set apart for religious 
instruction. 

Would the rule authorize so much as bringing in images of saints, or 
the invocation of saints ? 

If they were publicly exhibited in the school, according to the rules 
of the Commissioners, they could not be permitted during the hours of 
conuuon inatraction. I cannot answer what view the Commissioners 
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would take of the case as regards confession or other sacred rites. I hsre 
merely given my own opinion. I wish to say nothing thai would commit the 
Board. I have explained distinctly the general rule for the information of 
the Committee — which is, that observances or ceremonials peculiar to any 
one Church are opposed, in the letter and spirit, to the rules of the 
national system of education, unless during the hours of religious 
instruction, when the Commissioners do not interfere. — (M. Cross^ 
Esq., Report^ pp. 57, 58.) 

Do you consider yourself at liberty to give any religious instruction 
that you please in the school at the hour specified for that purpose ? 

Yes ; any instruction in conformity with the discipline and doctrine 
of the Catholic Church. 

You do not conceive that there are any limits to that religious instmo- 
tion set by the Board ? 

I think the Board allows any pastor of any religious communion to 
give the religious instruction peculiar to that persuasion. 

Do you consider that it would be desirable that the denomination 
of the child being ascertained, he should have the liberty of retiring 
when the religious instruction which the patron prescribed was going on? 

I think so. 

What do you think with reference to those who are of the same 
religion as the patron. Take, for example, a school under your own 
patronage, where those of your own flock are being educated — would 
you consider it desirable that any children coming to you for instruction 
should be at perfect liberty to retire when you gave them instruction in 
the principles of the Roman Catholic religion ? 

I would consider it a sign that they were not very sincere Catholics ; 
it is rather an imaginary case, I think. I do not consider that any 
Catholic child would, as long as he remained a Catholic, object to re- 
ceiving the instruction which is given in my schools. — (The Very Rev* 
2). Murphyy P.P., Report, pp. 852, 850.) 

Religious Instruction. "We require the school to be open a certain 

Excluded altogether number of hours for secular instruction, and pro- 
from some non-vested vided this is secured, though the children are not 
Zfiomal^L '"'^*' provided with any religious instruction, the rules 

of the Board are fulfilled. — {J. W. JKavanagk, 
Esq., Head Inspector, Report, p. 373.) 

Under the present system may not a person whom you call an irre- 
ligious man establish a school with purely secular teaching, without any 
other religious teaching, than that which is to be found in your common 
class-books ? 

Certainly such might happen in non-vested schools. — (W. M^Creedy^ 
Esq., Head Inspector, Report, p. 472.) 

There are instances of national schools in which the patrons will not 
permit religious instruction to be given. 

Not of any kind, nor at any time ? 

No ; the number of cases of that peculiar description is very limited 
indeed, I am happy to say. 

But it is a power possessed by all patrons of non-vested schools ? 
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Yes. — (ilf . Cross, Esq.^ Report, jo. 38.) 

Religious Instruction. In all cases where the Commissioners give 

Invested schools nei- money towards the building, is the school- house 

iner Protestant^ nor im^ ^j lio 

Presbyterian, nor Ro^ SO built a vested school ? 

man Catholic clergy Always ; either by lease, or bond, or trust 

attend to give it deed. 

Then, though the patron who applies for aid in the building is a 
Boman Catholic clergyman, a clergyman of the Established Church has 
a right to go in, and give religious instruction at hours specially set apart 
for that purpose ? 

Yes. 

There are about 1,600 vested schools open to clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, as well as to the Presbyterian body, who do not avail 
themselves of this privilege. * « « ♦ 

Then, practically, the provision made by the Commissioners does not 
answer the end of having children of different denominations religiously 
educated in the same house ? 

As regards the vested schools, such is, unfortunately, the case. — (if. 
Cross, Esq., Report, p. 50.) 

Is it considered a part of the duty of a Roman Catholic priest to give 
religious instruction to the children in the schools ? 

Not within the hours of literary instruction ; but they should feel 
themselves bound to do so during the time set apart for separate 
religious instruction. But it frequently happens that through a want of 
a sufficient number of priests, and distance of schools from their residences, 
and other numerous duties, that it is not done as often as would be 
desirable. 

When they are unable to attend themselves, is not it the usage that 
they appoint a person who shall attend in their room ? 

Invariably so, I should suppose. 

I suppose, in many cases, the schoolmaster himself is deputed for that 
purpose, is not he ? 

Probably he is. If there be any layman in the neighbourhood who 
does not belong to the school, and who understands the business well, 
they will request him probably to give his assistance. — (The Ver^ Rev,. 
Dean Meyler, D.D,y Report, p. 312.) 

In the schools you have inspected, who usually undertakes the reli- 
gious instruction of the children ? 

The teachers almost universally. 

Is it the practice of the clergy of either denomination to pay muchi 
attention to the national schools ? 

It is not. — {W, H. Newell, Esq., LLJD.^ Head Inspector^ Report, pp, 
1,286, 1,287.) 

Impracticable to pro- Supposing .there were ten Protestant children 

vide it for scattered i^ ^j^^, ^f ^^^ ^10^^ Roman Catholic parts of 

Protestants m Roman tijt. j.'iii-jj. x x* 

Catholic districts. Ireland who practically had, at present, no option 

but to attend a non- vested school of a very exclu- 
sive character, and that the clergyman of the Established Church, or a 
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lay patron, was desirous of giving to those Protestant children the ad- 
vantage of a national school, what remedj would he have for the case 
of those ten children ? 

That is a practical hardship for which no remedj has yet been de- 
vised. — (ilf. Cross, Esq,y Report^ p. 59.) 

See, also, the evidence of W. H. Newell, Esq., LL.D., Head Inspec- 
tor, Report, p. 1,288; of the Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, 
Digest, chap, v., p. 49 ; and of the Very Rev. R. M. Kennedy, Report^ 
pp. 1,036-1,038. 



CHAPTER VI. 



SBCULAB INSTBUCTION. 



Of a superior kind in Will you State what you consider to be the 
some national schooU, average State of the national schools ? 

I wish to be permitted to confine my attention 
to the province which I have been over for the last seven years — ^namely, 
the province of Munster. ♦ ♦ « ♦ "phe town schools, 
in general, are very fair ; the country schools, under noblemen and 
gentlemen, who aid them by contributions, and look after them,* are 
good ; but some of the country schools in the poorer localities are de- 
cidedly bad. — {J. W, Kavanaghy Esq., Head Inspector y Report ^ p. 330.) 
In the midst of some of the large populations I found cases which 
went to show that if circumstances were favourable to the carrying out 
of the system, and if their operation tended to making a school a sepa- 
rate school, then the secular education was very fair ; and one or two 
instances in which I thought it was very good. £ might allude particu- 
larly to the city of Cork for illustration ; I found, in some instances, the 
secular education given in Ireland quite equal to any I have met with 
in England ; in one or two cases it was of a superior order. — {J. Heald^ 
Esq,, Report, p, 430.) 

(^ See, also, the further evidence of J. Heald, Esq., Report, pp, 432, 
433 ; also the evidence of the Most Rev. R. Whately, D.D., Arch- 
bishop, of Dublin, pp. 206, 207, Ditto ; of Rev. J. Booker, pp. 722, 723, 
Ditto ; and of the Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, p. 810, Ditto. 

Of an inferior kind What I take for granted is, that through the 

wJlonafLwr*''" ""^ Inspectors, the Board have informed themselves 

with respect to the state of the schools ? 
Yes. 

* See chap, yii., pp. 63-66. 
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Will you read from Appendix B., in the 18th Report, page 212, the 
passage which I now show to you ? 

" This, as regards the first three important subjects, looks pretty fair, 
but it is an appearance only ; for the truth is, the teachers often take 
credit to themselves for instructing in things on which they very seldom 
touch, and then only in the most cursory way, as is soon discovered by 
the Inspector when he comes to test, by actual examination, conducted 
by himself, the correctness of the returns submitted to him. Thus, of the 
above 40 schools returned by their teachers as including grammar in 
their course, there were 11, or more than a fourth, in which, on 
examination, not a child present could be said to know the ' parts of 
speech ;' and it was even worse in the case of geography, there being 
no less than one-third of the above 36 schools, in not one of which could 
a single child be returned, with truth, as possessed of any, even the 
simplest and most elementary knowledge of the subject. By comparing 
the preceding table with the scale of proficiency returned by me for the 
schools reported on in 1 850, it will be seen that in every branch there is 
a startling falling off^, more particularly in grammar, writing from dic- 
tation, geography, and penmanship. The explanation of this most 
striking difference is, perhaps, to be sought, in great measure, in the 
different local circumstances of the two sets of schools. Of the 42 
schools included in the last year's returns, all, except nine, situated in 
Donegal, belonged to the counties of Antrim, Derry, and Down ; while, 
of the 46 comprised in the present report, 42 are placed in Donegal, 
and many of them in very poor and neglected parts of it." 

From whom is that report ? 

It is from one of the ablest and most zealous of our Head Inspectors, 
Mr. M*Creedy. *♦*»**♦ 

Will you read the next paragi'aph ? 

" Low, however, as in my eyes appears the average proficiency of 
the pupils included in the preceding table, I have been not a little 
surprised, and, at the same time, greatly pained, to find that, on the 
whole, it is higher than any yet returned by any of my colleagues. I 
say, I have been both surprised and pained at this discovery. Surprised, 
for I had thought that worse schools— I speak generally with reference 
to the greater number only, not all — than those I visited last year could 
hardly anywhere be met with ; pained, to think that these same schools 
that I had looked on as altogether exceptional in character, and, as I had 
hoped, unparalleled in their inferiority, yield results, as regards the 
proficiency of their pupils, superior in many points to those set forth by 
my brother Head Inspectors, for some two hundred schools scattered over 
every part of the country." 

He says that, from the circumstances in which his district is situated, 
he thought the schools he examined were exceptional in character, 
and inferior to any others which could be found, but he finds that those 
examined by his three brother Head Inspectors are of a still inferior 
character ? 

He states so. 

Will you read the passage at page 214, which is also from the report 
of Mr. M'Creedy ? 
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** This certainly exhibits no very flattering condition of things ; and 
when it is further considered that the schools to which these details 
refer, far from being what one would willingly believe, those of mere 
probationers, or others of inferior classification only, are the two-fifths 
of them under first and second class teachers, of whom again more 
than the one- half are of the former class, and, therefore, necessarily 
trained, it becomes at once evident, I think, that there is much reason 
to apprehend that there are large numbers of our schools in whose state 
generally, as regards the instruction imparted in them, there would be 
found, on examination, much to blame, and little to commend — many 
things suggestive of doubt and despondency, and few of encouragement 
and hope." 

Are those two passages fair specimens of the reports of the Inspectors, 
which have been received within the last few years ? 

I cannot recollect precisely the substance of what is contained in 
those reports. It is certainly a fact that Mr. M^Creedy's reports, from 
which I have read extracts, refer, not only to his own, but to other 
districts. Perhaps, however, it may be found that in some other parts 
of Ireland the reports are not so unfavourable. Mr. M'Creedy is an 
officer who wishes to tell the whole truth, and nothing but the troth. 
Bind I think the Committee may rely upon the truthfulness of his reports ; 
but there is no doubt that, in the report, portions of which haye now 
been read, he has sketched the picture in the darkest colours. — (if. 
Cross, Esq,, Report, pp* 88, 89.) 

Have not you latterly given a very low estimate of the state of the 
schools in your reports ? 

Yes, I have ; but to understand that, it must be remembered with 
what I am comparing them. I have a very high standard myself of 
what a school ought to he ; and it is with that standard I compare 
them. A thing, a polity or system of law, a government, or any institu- 
tion whatever, it matters not what, may have made great progress, and 
may yet be an immense distance from its full and perfect development* 
A child of 14 months may be said to have made much progress in its 
growth, and yet it is far from the bulk and stature of the mature man I 
How much more justly must this apply to the institutions of society 
which grow on through ages ! 

It is not so much with regard to the condition of the schools at an 
earlier period as with regard to the estimate you have yourself of what 
a school ought to be ? 

Quite so. — {W. M'Creedy, Esq., Head Inspector, Report, p. 446.) 

In the rural districts, among the smaller schools, I cannot report 
favourably as to my impression of either the character or the amount of 
the secular education given. 

Comparing the secular education given in Ireland with the secular 
education given in England, what is your opinion of it ? 

My opinion is, that it is not equal to that given in this country, though 
in England there are exceptions to that general observation. 

You mentioned that your opinion was, that the secular instruction 
given in England was, upon the whole, better than that given in 
Ireland ? 
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As a whole, I think it is. 

You were understood to state, that you had not made a general in*- 
spection of the schools in England. From what source have you derived 
your information with respect to the character of secular instruction in 
England ? 

From the fact, that for the last 30 or 40 years I have visited schools 
in various parts of the kingdom, though not always with any specific 
object. — (•/. Heald, Esq., Report, pp. 430, 431.) 

Upon the whole, there can be no doubt that considerable knowledge 
is communicated to the Irish peasantry through the medium of the 
national schools ; but when I take the very large amount of public money 
which is spent upon them into consideration, it would, indeed, be a 
wretched system of. which some considerable good could not be affirmed. 
It seems to me, that the question which the country will naturally ask, 
is not whether some advantages are not gained, but whether those ad- 
vantages are at all proportionate to the extent of the means employed to 
obtain them. — (A. G. Stapleton, Esq., Report, p. 520.) 

1^* See, also, the further evidence of W. M*Creedy, Esq., Head 
Inspector, Report, pp. 485-494 ; also the evidence of J. W, Kavanagh, 
Esq., Head Inspector, pp. 331, 332, 338, 339, Ditto. 

Secular Instruction. A great cause is the want of efficient local 

inferior-^ superintendence over the schools, and the want of 

ausesojt sympathy . exhibited by the local gentry. — (W. 

inundii^e ^^^" ^'^'»'^^^y^ Esq., Head Inspector, Report, p. 496.) 

You spoke of the present paucity of superin- 
tendence and inspection ; have you much aid in regard to superin- 
tendence and inspection from local bodies of any kind ? 

Scarcely any ; they leave it all in the hands of the Inspectors, either 
from ignorance or carelessness. 

Do not you think that that is a great deficiency ? 

I think it is one of the greatest difficulties the system has to contend 
with. 

Do yoo think that sometimes well-qualified masters deteriorate in 
schools rather than improve ? 

Decidedly, for want of active superintendence. 

Do not you think that it is a defect in any system that it does not 
sufficiently engage the sympathy of parties of higher station in a 
neighbourhood, so as to induce them to give their active assistance 
and co-operation ? 

I do not think it argues a defect in the system itself. 

You do not think that the want of efficiency is a defect in a system ? 

I think it is a very great defect ; but I do not think the circumstance 
of a manager not performing his duty argues a defect in the system of 
education which is administered. 

Do not you think practically it is a defect in any system that it does 
not so enlist the sympathies of the people who ought to carry it out as to 
induce them to do it ? 

I think it is a great want that it is not so, but I cannot see that it is 
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a defect in the system. I find that that remark of mine is applicable to 
England as >vcll as to Ireland, if I maj judge from the reports of the 
English Inspectors, 

Is it stated in the English reports that it is not the practice of the 
clergy generally to attend to their schools ? 

I mean to state that the Rev Mr. Moseley complains of the want of 
active management ; he complains even that the managers wish to screen 
the teachers where fault is found. 

Do you think it would be an advantage if, by any means, the sympa- 
thy of the lea<ling persons of a neighbourhoood could be so enlisted as to 
induce them to take an increased interest in the schools ? 

It would be of the greatest importance. 

You believe that the superintendence of other parties than the 
Inspectors is a very important element in the practical working of the 
system ? 

Very important. — {W, H, Newell, E8q,y LL,D.y Head Inspector^ 
Report, p. 1,286.) 

I think, and I have always thought, that our system would be greatly 
improved, and primary education greatly advanced, by the accession of 
the Protestant clergy, the landed proprietors of the country, and the 
local gentry ; and that, until they do join the Board, and become patrons 
of schools under its management, our system will not be what we all 
desire it should be. — {W. M^'Creedy^ Esq^ Head Inspector j Report^ 
p. 495.) 

See, also, the evidence of J. W. Kavanagh, Esq., Head Inspector, Re- 
port, p. 328 ; of the Rev. C. K. Irwin, p. 565, Ditto ; of the Rev. J. Booker, 
pp. 723, 724, 726, Ditto; and of the Rev. A. Rowan, D.D., p. 985, Ditto. 

Secular Instruction. You said that you thought generally the amount 

Inferior--^ ^ ^f secular knowledge conveyed in the rural schools 

fltt«€s 0/*'— i^a^j attained a very low standard only ? 

Want of local funds, j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Indeed most of those I visited 
left that impression on ray mind. 

With regard to the general management of the schools, in a moral 
point of view, the behaviour, and appearance, and conduct of the 
children, and the superintendence exercised over them, what would you 
say was the condition of those schools ? 

I thought the schools had a very disorderly appearance in most in- 
stances, and where I found that, I generally found other things agreeing 
therewith. It struck me, from inquiries which I made, and my own 
observation, that in many cases the remuneration of the masters was so 
small and limited, without much local contribution to assist the funds of 
the schools, that they could not be expected to secure competent 
men. Where I found a competent master, as is usually the case, I 
generally found a good school, and all the signs of it. 

As a class they were inferior ? 

We should call them so in England, and, in fact, as compared with 
many other schools in Ireland, they were inferior. — (•/. Healdy JSsq>y 
Report^ p, 441 .) 
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Will you proceed to state any further causes which have occurred to 
you of the inefficiency of those schools ? 

Finding the schools frequently in an imperfect state, I was led to con- 
sider the question, and to call to mind what I recollected was their 
condition in former times. In many instances, on asking why things 
were so, the answers that I got resolve themselves into this, that there 
were now no local subscriptions — ^that the only sums locally contributed 
were school fees, and that those fees altogether were given to the 
teachers, and constituted the only additional payments above what they 
received from the Board. In some instances, where I was well ac- 
quainted with the schools, and had known something about them 
in former years, before they became national schools^ on making the 
inquiry why they were so badly off, the answer invariably was, that 
very soon after the school became connected with the National Board, 
the subscriptions were withdrawn. At length matters came to that pass, 
that I think in my last tou^of inquiry I discovered only two instances 
of local subscriptions — one in the county of Kilkenny, and another in the 
county of Wexford, 

Do you understand that the subscriptions were withdrawn from the 
schools on account of any disapprobation of the system on the part of 
the subscribers, or that it arose in this way, that when an institution is 
supposed to have Government funds at command, people do not contri- 
bute to it willingly ? 

I think not so much from any disapprobation of the 
system, as from the idea that now that the Board had pro- 
mised its support, they would leave the school to that support altogether; 
in fact, one result of the working of the system is, that voluntary con- 
tributions and subscriptions are withdrawn, in a great measure, where 
the national system is adopted. — {The Rev, J, Booker ^ Report^ p, 
725.) 

Can you state the number of schools which received no aid whatever 
from local contributions, except school fees, in the year 1851 ? 

It appears from this Return to be 3,529* 

What was the total number of schools on the roll at that time ? 

Four thousand seven hundred and four. 

And out of those, according to this Return, it appears that 3,529 
received no other local aid than that which they received from the 
school fees ? 

Yes. « * * * I should wish to explain with reference to 
"No, 5 in this Return, as to the *' total number of schools which receive 
no aid from local contributions, not including school fees, in the year 
1851," that what it means is this, that there were, in that year, 3,529 
schools which received no aid in the way of local subscriptions, either 
from patrons, or from committees, or from any other source ; it does not 
mean that they did not receive local aid of any other description, be- 
cause if your Lordships turn to No. 3, you will find that there are only 
522 schools, out of 4,704, the teachers of which receive no support what- 
ever, either in the way of school fees or local subscriptions ; never- 
theless, there are very few schools in which there are local subscriptions. 
— (M. Cross, Esq; Report, pp, 30, 31.) 
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See, also, the evidence of J. W. Kuvanagh, £sq^ Head luspector, 
Heport, p. 330 ; of W. M^Crcedy, Esq., Head Inspector, pp. 495» 496, 
497, Ditto ; and of the Kev. C. K. Irwin, p. 573, 674, Ditto. 

Secular Inatruction*". . The circumstance of the paucity of Inspectors was 

i»/erior-- ^j^q ^f ^1^^ difficuhies which we have always had to 

auses ojt struggle against, and it has, no douht, occasioned the 

inieaion '*"^ schools to be inferior to what they otherwise wonld 

have been. — {The Most Rev. JR. WhcUefy^ Arch" 
bishop of Dublin, Report, p. 208.) 

Want of effi' What was your impression with respect to the state 
cient teachers. ^f secular education in those national schools which you 
visited ? 

Speaking comparatively, after an interval of twelve years, I shoald 
say that it has not advanced as, under the powerful exertions of the 
Government, I should have expected. The materiel (so to speak) of 
education is excellent; nothing can be better than the provision for 
secular education in the shape of tlie books and other requisites which 
the Board provides, but I do not think the quality of the masters is at 
all improving ; I rather think it is deteriorating. The proficiency of the 
children, in general, was poor enough, I thougiit. 

Comparing the national schools you have recently visited with those 
you visited before, you found a falling off in the attainments of the 
masters, did you ? 

Yes ; they appear to me to be becoming a very inferior class of men ; 
I found but one trained master in all the schools which I visited. The 
masters in the country schools now appear to be eleoes of the system 
itself, and I should say they are very inferior. I would almost venture to 
say that they are inferior in capabilities to the old hedge school-masters 

How many schools have you visited ? 

About twenty. 

In what range of country? 

In a cii'cle of about thirty miles. 

Your observations apply to the County of Kerry ? 

Yes ; my observations are confined to that district. 

You stated that you considered that those schools were even inferior 
to the old hedge-schools ? 

Not the schools, but the masters. I beg it to be understood that I 
did not speak of the instruction ; I spoke merely of the abilities of the 
masters ; and I think, if your Lordship will consider, you will see some 
of the reasons for the inferiority I speak of. In former days a school- 
master in Ireland, in many cases, was an individual who was dedicated 
to that profession, because he laboured under some bodily infirmity, and 
could not work at manual labour, or, perhaps, he was an exceedingly 
clever, irregular sort of person, with a taste for, and smattering of, irre- 
gular learning. I do not think the masters now are of the same class ; 
I think they are trained more systematically, but I think they are of 
inferior intelligence. 

Have you found the masters often young ? 
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' Very yonng ; when I speak of masters who have been trained under 
the system of the National Board, they must be, in many cases, young ; 
some are mere boys. 

"Why should not there be as much inducement now on the part of the 
parents of clever or deformed children who are unable to work for 
themselves, to make them apply their talents to the use of schools as 
there was formerly ? 

I should say you will find, that if there are clever boys trained by the 
Board, they do not stay with them. — {The Rev* A, Rowan^ DJ).^ 
/?tf;?or^, jOjo. 981, 2, 3, 4, 976.) 

Considering the great advantages that the National Board possesses 
in the way of having* an excellent training school, and examinations of 
masters to keep up their attainments, and a well-constituted system of 
inspection of schools under the superintendence of the Head Inspectors ; 
how do you account for it that the national schools do not oftener pre- 
sent attraction to Protestants, so as more frequently to exhibit united 
education ? 

It appears to me that the teachers either are not capable of availing 
themselves, or do not avail themselves of those advantages ; certainly 
they do not exhibit results such as the country has a right to expect. 
The reports of the Inspectors themselves, I think, confirm that view. I 
have scarcely ever met any of the teachers that were men who, in my 
judgment, had the original proper foundation for a schoolmaster; they 
did not understand method or system in teaching ; and their heart was 
not in the work in the way that it ought to be, in order that a school- 
master may be prepared for his work independently of all training. 

Do you say that from your theory of what a schoolmaster ought to be, 
or from any experience of what schoolmasters of the same rank are 
found to be ? 

Both ; I must acknowledge that my theory has very seldom been rea- 
lized in any case. 

In what respect are your remarks founded upon experience, as it 
regards national schoolmasters ? 

I think they are more deficient than ours in all those respects ; in 
what may be called the morale of a schoolmaster, I think they are very 
inferior to ours. 

You know nothing of the working of the system in the south of Ireland, 
or those parts which are called the Roman Catholic districts of Ireland ? 

Nothing whatever. — {The Rev. C, K. Irwin^ Report^ pp, SQ6^ SSQ.) 

f^^ See, also, the evidence of W. M*Creedy, Esq., Head Inspector, 

Report, p. 446, 498. 

Secular Instruction. If your Lordships will allow me, I will just go 

Inferior-- qy^p ^ few of the causes which, it strikes me, 

Causes of It" ^^^^^ ^^^ well-being of our schools. The first 

Poverty of Parents, great cause is the poverty of the parents them- 

Their indifference to ggiyes, as I have Stated in my reports ; and, next, 
education. Early age ^i . . tit . ^-t . x r* ii • i-I 

at which the children ^^^^^ mdifference to, or their want of, all right 

leave school. appreciation of education in the full sense of the 
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term. A third cause is, the early age at which the children can obtain 
the wages of hired labourers. 

At what age do the cliildren generally leave the schools in Ireland? 

Between twelve and thirteen on the average. Those three causes, of 
course, operate very mucli together, and tend either to keep the children 
wholly away from school, or to render their attendance upon it ahorti 
uncertain, and fluctuating. • • • ♦ ^nd another, 

and not less important cause, which is generally over- 

Rivalry of con- looked, is the rivalry of contending sects and contend- 
tendmg sects. jjjg parties, to induce attendance upon their respective 

schools,* in pursuit of which they sometimes go so far as not only to ' 
offer education for nothing, but for less than nothing, adding to gra- 
tuitous instruction, books without charge, and trifling premioms of 
clothes, and many other things. By these means, the taste of the people 
for education, on its own account, is so debauched, that, generally 
speaking, they grudge the smallest pittance for the education of their . 
children. — {W, M^Creedy^ Esq^ Head Inspector , Report, pp. 495, 496.) 



CHAPTER VII. 



PATRONS. 

Distribution of According to the Eglinton returns, there were 4,704 
patronage. national schools in operation on the 31 at December, 

1861, which were distributed under the patronage or management of 
members of the different religious denominations, as follows :-— > 

VESTED SCHOOLS, 1,508. 

Established Church 186 

Roman Catholics ... 1,145 

Presbyterians ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 70 

X</lo8uX] v6lo ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ^ 

Joint patronage by persons of different denominations ... 94 
Religion of patrons not stated 12 

NON -TESTED SCHOOLS, 3,196. 

Established Church ... 897 

Roman Catholics 2,018 

JL rcsDvccn&iis ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• o1j4 

A^loouil vdo ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 2S^ 

Joint patronage by persons of different denominations ... 85 
Religion of patrons not stated 128 

See return ordered by the House of Lords to be printed^ ^md 
March, 1854, jd. 73. 

For CL£&iCAii Patronage, see Digest, p. 27. 

♦ This Tery emulation was recommended, by the Commissioners of 1812, to be «- 
ewrmged^ as subserving to the advancement of education. — {See Report, pp, 2^, 2^) 
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Patrons. I can detect literally no local support for the na- 

Smallness of tional schools. The reports of the Board itself acknow- 
their eontribu- ledge it ; and they endeavour to bolster it up by calling 

"** the children's pence local support. 

An answer might be made to that observation, with respect to Roman 
Catholic schools, that the great body of Roman Catholics in many parts 
of Ireland are very poor, and that they have not the means of affording 
local support which the members of the Church of England generally 
have, they being, in most cases, richer people ; but in the part of Ire- 
land in which you live there are many Presbyterian schools ? 

There are. 

Some of the Presbyterians are people in easy circumstances ? 

Very. 

Do they afford aid to the schools under the National Board ? 

No. — {The Rev. C. K, Irwin, Report, pp, 573, 574.) 

Have you visited many national dchoob lately ? 

I have. 

How many schools have you visited ? 

I have visited 55. * * * * The district in which 
the schools are situated comprised the counties of Antrim and DowUi 
one school being in the County of Armagh. 

You have been asked as to the local contributions ; did you find 
many local contributions given in aid of the national schools ? 

I may say that, as a rule, there are none. There are one or two ex- 
ceptions, but not such as to invalidate the rule.^^The Rev, T. Campbell, 
Report, pp. 1,055, 1,063.) 

Taking the class of country schools under the management of the 
Roman Catholic priests, what is your opinion of them ? 

I think they are as good as could be expected under the circumstances 
of the country. 

Are not those generally the poorest schools, in the poorest localities^ 
with the smallest amount of funds ? 

As a general rule, there is no such thing as local endowment to the 
majority of the schools to which the last question adverts.* — (J» W. 
Kavanagh, Esq., Head Inspector, Report, p. 330.) 

Is not the payment of those masters very low ? 

I believe it is very low ; I do not think there is anything like local 
exertion or contribution to their salaries ; in fact, the local contributions 
are a mere name. 

Practically, from your knowledge, do you believe that the rule was at 
all followed by the Board of National Education, of giving grants to 
schools in proportion to the local funds subscribed ? 

I believe it has been rendered, by the course of action pursued by the 
Board, completely a dead letter. — {The Rev. A. Rowan, DJ)., Report, 
pp. 981, 1,001.) 

What proportional addition does the Board make to whatever the 
local salarj may be ? 

* But these comprise more than one-half the entire nwnber of national schools. — 
(See chap, iv., p, 27.) 
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For the whole kingdom it is about four-fifthB of the teacher's total 
income ; about one-fifth is paid by local sources. 

When you speak of one-fifth being paid from local sources, do yon 
refer only to the subscriptions made locally, or to the subscriptions plus 
the amount of the payments by the children ? 

I include both ; all payments, in short, from all local sources what- 
ever. The average for all Ireland, from local sources alone, was, 
for the year 1851, £6 23. lid. — {W. M'Creedi/y Esq,y Head Inspeeior^ 
Report, jD. 412.) 

t^ See, also, the evidence of M. Cross, Esq., Digest, chap, vi., p*'59; 
and of the Bight. Hon. Alex. Macdonnell, Report, p. 278« 

Putrons. I think the efficiency of a national school de- 

Inefficiency of their pends mainly upon the character of the patron, 
gupertntendence, ^j^^ whether he be really in earnest in promoting 

education. 

Is that your opinion derived from theory, or is it confirmed by what 
you know of the schools in detail, of which you have spoken ? 

It is not derived from theory, but from practical observation, as far 
as I have had an opportunity of forming it. 

Then you ascribe the efficiency of good schools, and the inefficiency of 
schools of a different character, very much to the nature of the superin- 
tendence exercised by the patron over the schoolmaster? 

Not merely to the nature of the superintendence exercised over him, 
but also to the pains taken in the selection of the teacher ; but I think 
that the character of the patron makes all the difference whether the 
school be a good one or not. 

Has your attention been turned much to the working of the national 
system in Ireland? 

Yes, my attention has been turned to it. 

What means have you had of making yourself acquainted with it ? 

I have been for several years in communication with the clergy of 

<■ the diocese of Meath on the subject, for the purpose of leading them to 

some conclusion favourable to a connection with the Board, and my 

own schools are also in connection with the Board. — (^The Ven. E. A, 

Stopfordt Report, pp. 582, 581.) 

As a matter of theory, from your acquaintance with the working of edu- 
cation and the conduct of schools, do not you think that the efficiency 
of a master will depend, not only upon his qualifications, but also upon the 
kind of superintendence to which he is subjected as a schoolmaster ? 

I think almost everything depends upon it. I think official inspection 
is not sufficient, unless there is local inspection in aid of it ; and that is 
what our schools require most. — {R,Sullivan,Esq,, LL.D., Report, p.AOi,) 

Can you state whether the reports of the Inspectors have given the ■ 
Board reason to suppose that the managers generally throughout the 
country are diligent in their superintendence of the schools ? 

I regret to say, that there is a considerable number of instances in 
which they do not visit the schools so frequently as might be desired* 

Is not the indifference of the managers of the schools a frequent 
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subject of complaint from your Inspectors, and one of the causes to 
wliich they trace the want of success in many of the schools ? 
It is. — (JIf. Cross, Esq., Report, p, 95.) 

^ See, also, the further evidence of the Ven. E..A. Stopford, Beport> 

L582 ; also the evidence of J. Heald, Esq., p. 442, Ditto ; of the 
V. J. H. J. Powell, p. 752, Ditto ; of the Rev. A. Rowan, D.D., 
pp. 985, 989, Ditto ; and of W. H. Newell, Esq., LL.D., Head In- 
specter, p. 1,280, Ditto^ 

Patrons, Two of the documents which you have to-day 

Several of them of handed in are reports from Sub- Inspector Morell, 

humble ranh in life, with respect to two schools in the Islands of Arran. 

* * * * I observe, also, that the correspondent — ^who in 
each case is the same person, Mr. William (JMalley — requests that he 
may be directed to, in the island named, ** to the care of the Roman 
Catholic clergyman." The only information which the Inspector 
appears to have obtained respecting this person is, that he holds land. 
Before the Board acceded to the request of this gentleman, which it 
appears they did, for I find endorsed upon the document, in each case, 
that the salary and the books were ordered to be given to the schools, 

* * * * did they make any further inquiry to ascertain 
who this Mr. O'Malley was, or were they satisfied with the simple state- 
ment given .by the Inspector, that he held land ? 

* * * * With respect to the description given of 

9fr* Q'Malley, as being a person holding land, the object of that answer, 
I conceive, was to show that, as regards his social position, he was a 
person to whom the management of a school might be properly entrusted. 

If he held, for instance, a quarter of an acre ? 

I am not defining the quantity of land. We have numbers of lay 
managers of the Roman Catholic and other persuasions in a com- 
paratively humble rank of life. Many of them, however, are impartial 
and intelligent persons. It is desirable, I admit, that the managers of 
the national schools should be selected from a respectable class, and 
sboidd foe in a social position of a superior kind. — (ilf. Cross, Esq.^ 
Report, JO. 232.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 



TEACHERS. 



Number trained from the beginning — 4,346, nearly.* {R. Sullivan^ 
Esq,, LL.D,, Report, p. 394.) 

Number of trained teachers employed in 1853— >'2,134. {Report, 
Appendix, p% 1,464.) 

* It should be observed that these were not all trained for national schools ; it ap- 
pears, firom the Reports of the Board, that many have, from year to year, been 
trained fbr schools not connected with them. 

r 
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Residue, 2,212, nearly. 

Number of untrained teachers employed in 1853 — 2,746. (JRepari^ 
Appendix^ p, 1,454.) 

Total number employed in 1853—4,882. {Report j do^ do.) 

Teachers. To bring to a conclusion my notice of the 

Residue, how accounted for, defects, or the causes which have led to defects, 
in our system, I beg to refer to an evil which is a consequence of others. 
I have mentioned, that our teachers are not paid from the localities as 
they ought to be ; the result of which is, thaf our ablest teachers do not 
remain with us, but emigrate to America, or pass off into some other 
employment or calling ; and yon will see a proof of this in the fact^ 
brought out by the return furnished upon Mr. Grogan's motion, and 
which will be laid before your Lordships, that of the 3,122 teachers, 
male and female, who were trained up to the end of 1851, 1,1 70 have 
left the service of the Board, being nearly 37^ per cent. ; while, to take 
the men only, it appears that of them, 998 out of 2,397 trained, have 
withdrawn, being above 41^ per cent. 

Owing to the inadequacy of the remuneration ? 

As I believe. — (W.M^Creedy^ Esq^ Head Inspector, Report^p, 496*) 

See, also, the evidence of Head-Inspector Kavanagh, p. 71. 



SAIiABIES TO TEACHEBS AND PAID MONITOBS. 

Salaries, The Commissioners grant salaries to teachers and to paid 
monitors of National Schools at the following rates, subject to 
the annexed and other regulations : — 

ORDINARY NATIONAIr SCHOOLS. 



First-class Teachers 



Second-class ditto 



'1st Division 
' 2nd ditto 
3rd ditto 
'1st Division 

1 2nd ditto 



— ,, . J , j'xi.^ fist Division ... 
Third-claw ditto ]^^ ^itto 

Probationary Teachers 

Assistant Teachers, if qualified as Probationers 

only •■• ••* ••• ■•■ *■* ••■ 
Assistant Teachers, if qualified for any Division 

of a higher Class 

Mistresses to t»Eich Needlework 



VMXB. 




FESKALE8. 1 


£ 


£ 






35 per amnun. 


24 


per 


annmn* 


28 


20 




99 


2* 


18 




99 


21 


16 




99 


19 


15 




99 ' 


17 „ 


14 




99 


15 


18 




99 


11 


10 




99 


11 


10 




99 


15 


13 




99 


• *. 


8 




" 



The Commissioners require that a further income be secured to the 
teacher, either by local subscription or school fees, to such amonnt in 
each case as they may direct ; and the Commissioners also require that 
the payments made by the children shall not be diminished in 
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consequence of any increase of salary which may be awarded to the 
teacher. ^^ 

PAID MONITOBS. 

SALARIES. 

For the first year ... ... ... ... £4" 

For the second year... . ... ... ... 6 

For the third year ... ... ... ... 7 

For the fourth year ... ... ... ... 8 

The number of paid monitors is limited to eight males and four 
females in each district, selected from among the best pupils in the 
National Schools, and appointed upon the recommendation of the Dis- 
trict Inspectors, subject to the approval of the Commissioners. 

This appointment cannot be held for a longer period than four years, 
at the expiration of which the salary will be discontinued. 

Paid monitors, who hare completed the four years of their course in a 
satisfactory manner, are eligible, on examination by the Inspectors, for 
the situation of assistant teacher, or of pupil teachers in District Model 
Schools. — (Report, Appendix Ay pp, 1,303, 1,304.) 

Teachen. What proportional addition does the Board make 

Local emoluments, to whatever the local salary may be? 

For the whole kingdom, it is about four-fifths of the teacher's total in- 
come ; about one-fifth is paid by local sources. 

When you speak of one-fifth being paid from local sources, do you 
refer only to the subscriptions made locsJly, or to the subscriptions plus 
the amount of the payments by the children ? 

I include both ; all payments, in short, from all local sources whatever. 
The average for all Ireland, from local sources alone, was, for the year 
1851, £5 2s. 1 Id. * * * * What the Board gives is some- 
thing above £16 upon the average, and the amount received from local 
sources is £5. — {W. M^ Greedy, Esq., Head Inspector, Report, p, 412.) 

" Total number of schools in which the amount of school fees received, 
in the year 1851, was under £5." The number is 2,841, which shows 
that the amount of local aid was very small. 

Can you state how many of the teachers pay a rent for their houses ? 

According to this Return, there are 3,682 without residences. — (M. 
Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 31, 30.) 

Total average in- With regard to the incomes of our teachers, viewed 
come from all sources, j^ relation to their classification, I find that the 
average income of above 660 male teachers, third class and probationers, 
examined by me, is about £20 from all sources whatever : I make it 
£19 10s. For 116 second-class male teachers, the income, from all 
sources whatever, I find does not amount to so much as £30 : I make it 
£29 some odd shillings. For 55 first-class male teachers, the average is 
£40. Now, for the female teachers who have become before me, for it is 
only of thosQ whom I have examined that I now speak : for third-class an 
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probationers it is between £16 and £17 : I make it £16 10a. But these 
are only approximations to the average income of the whole body of such 
teachers, and would, I fear, prove too high, if extended to the whole 
kingdom. I am contemplating here the salaries of the teachers in our 
ordinary town and country schools, not those exceptional cases of con- 
vent and workhouse schools. 

We are to understand that in the general calculation you have given, 
you have left those schools out ? 

Tes ; for second-class female teachers, the average for those northern 
districts I had charge of up to 1853 is about £22 being the total 
income, from all sources whatever, including children's fees and local 
subscriptions, and annual endowments and the Board's aid; and for first- 
class female teachers, throughout the same districts, the averase is about 
£33. — {W. M*Creedt/f Esq,, Head Inspector y Report^ p. 412!) 

Teachers, In the ordinary way of managing a school, ii 

Salary not dependent on it not the fact that, unless some occasion arises, 

^teuofthT^u7lsr ^^^' ^^^^ '^^ ^^°^ ^®^y. ill-conducted, to fine or to 
greu oj e pupi t. proceed to the extremity of suspending the teacher, 

no part of the salary of the master depends upon the state of the school? 

Only so far as this, that if any Inspector reports that a school is in a 
very discreditable state, the teacher may be admonished ; and he fre- 
quently is, and fined, if deemed necessary. 

Of course, they have the motive of avoiding this fine ; but they have 
not, in ordinary cases, the stimulus of any increase of salary arisiAg 
solely from the good conduct of the school ? 

When teachers are promoted to a higher class, the state of the school 
is an important element, which is taken into consideration by the Head 
Inspectors, upon whose recommendation advancement is sanctioned hj 
the Board. And I should add, that it is the practice of the Commis- 
sioners, in many cases, to depress a teacher from one class to a lower, if 
reported upon for inefficiency or misconduct. 

But there is no regular addition to the salary of the teacher ariaiiig 
from the progress of the school ? 

Not arising from the progress only, but from the superior qualificatioDS 
of the teacher, and also the state of the schooL The teacher is not pro- 
moted solely on the ground of the school being well conducted ; it is 
necessary that he should be able to answer questions put to him on tlie 
subjects embraced in the programme of his studies. 

The promotion of a teacher depends partly upon the result of an exa- 
mination, and partly upon the report of the Inspector, with respect to the 
conduct of his school? 

Yes. 

But that, of course, is a stimulant only to those teachers who can 
expect promotion as the result of the examination. Is it QOt the 
case, that the large majority of the teachers can have no such ex- 
pectation ? 

The large majority of the teachers are in what is termed the probaticm 
class, which is the lowest step. 

Do not you think, speaking generally with respect to ordinary schooh 
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that it would be a great stimulus to the exertions of the master if a part 
of his emolument depended upon the progress of his scholars ? 

I think it would. — (M. Croas^ Esq,y Report^ pp. 95, 96.) 

If the remuneration of the teachers were made, in some degree, depen- 
dent upon the advancement of the pupils, do you think that that would 
have a very great effect in stimulating their diligence ? 

Under the existing system, I dare say it would. 

Under any system ? 

I should say J90. That is the plan that we pursue in the Church Edu- 
cation Society, where our poverty prevents our giving fixed salaries. 
We make the gratuities that we give dependent upon the desert of the 
teacher. — (Rev, C. K» Irwin, Report, p, 573.) 

Teachers. I have often met with complaints from the teachers, 

EyU results of to the effect that it was totally useless on their part to 
Jixed salaries. ^pply to the parents of the children for their fees ; 

for, on doing so, they are told by them, that they have the Board's 
salary ; and as they are now aware that there is an average attendance 
of a certain amount required by the Board, as a condition of the con- 
tinuance of the salary, they say to the teacher, '< it is not to me that 
you should come for pa3rment, but you should be much obliged to me for 
sending my child ; for if he, and such as he, were not there, you would 
not get the Board's grant." 

Is the receipt of the Board's grant in any degree contingent upon the 
receipt of so much from the parents ? 

No. Bearing upon this point, with regard to the receipts of the 
schools, I find in the report of 1851, that of the ordinary town and 
country schools, there were in Ulster 37» or 1 in 51, paying nothing; 
and 167, or 1 in 11, paying under £1 a year to the teacher. In Munster, 
there were 62 schools, or 1 in 17 of the entire number, paying nothing ; 
and 103, or 1 in 10^, whose whole receipts fell under £1. 

Then, in such cases, is not the local contribution a mere mockery^ and 
are not those schools practically maintained by the State ? 

I should say that it is so. * * * In such a state of things, 
of course, it is impossiUe to expect that the teachers can be efficient, or 
the schools can exhibit that prosperous condition which it is desirable 
they should. — (W. M^ Greedy, Esq.^ Head Inspector, Report, p. 497.) 

Proposed remedy. What I should call a supplemental salary, should be 
given to teachers, from the first division in the third class upwards to 
the highest class, upon whose schools satisfactory reports shall have been 
made by their Inspectors throughout three consecutive years, reports 
showing that the teachers in question were doing their duty fairly and 
efficiently ; that they were mindful of all the details of school-keeping, 
and attentive and painstaking in their work ; and this gratuity to be 
continued on condition, but only on condition, of their sustained effi- 
ciency and good conduct. 

Would it not be a still greater encouragement to efficiency, if the 
teacher's pa3rment were to be made dependent upon his efficiency — that is 
to say, if instead of a fixed salary, he was to be paid according to the 
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number of children that, at the half-yearly inspection, were found fit to 
be advanced within the school from class to class ? 

The objection to that is this — ^you would render the position of the 
teacher so fluctuating, that it would destroy his local standing and his 
respectability. There must be something certain, in order to secure the 
teacher's position and comfort;* and something uncertain^ to stimulate 
him to effort ;f and a supplemental salary for good service, would have 
that effect. 

You mean that there should be a fixed salary to the master of the 
school, according to the class of the school, but that there should be a 
fluctuating addition to that, arising from the proficiency of his pupils? 

And depending upon the reports made by the Inspectors for a certain 
number of years, testifying to his good conduct. — {W. M^C^eedy, Esq^ 
Head Inspector, Report, p. 499.) 

Teachers. You have put in the present programme of 

Too highly trained for training of the teachers ; J considering the objects of 

the wants of the schools, national schools, above all in the rural districts, is 
and for the remuneration .. • • xi x xi r i. .j i* Ii. 

available to them. ^^ 7^"^ opinion that the course of study for the 

teacher, subject to which he is examined by your 
Inspector, is or is not too high, intellectually speaking, for the objects 
of instruction in a rural school ? 

That seems to be an opinion generally entertained, I think, by many 
of the patrons of schools, particularly in poor country districts. 

Assuming, for the moment, that the course of study is somewhat too 
high, as the promotion and classification of the teacher depends upon his 
acquirements so tested by that examination, may not the consequence be, 
and is it not likely to be, that you divert the attention of the teacher 
from the simple instruction which may be most required in a rural 
school, in order to apply himself to higher subjects, upon which bis in* 
tellectual distinction and his personal profit depend ? 

It may have that efiect ; but, as I stated in answer to a previous 
question put to me to-day, the state of his school is an important element 
to be considered, when the Inspector recommends him for promotion ; 
and though his qualifications were very high, yet, if his school were 
neglected, if it were in a filthy or inefiScient state, if due attention were 
not paid to the improvement of the children, organization, and the 
general discipline of the school, the Inspector would not recommend him 
to so high a division of his class, as if in all other respects matters were 
going on satisfactorily. 

Choosing between the two qualifications — ^namely, high intellectual 
acquirement on the part of the teacher, on the one hand, or, on the other, 
great intelligence, and a great capacity for teaching, and a benevolent 

* This was directed to be locally provided for, in the shape of " Permanent Salaries,* 
by Mr. Secretary Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster ; which see. 

t This was arranged for, by the " Gratuities to Teachers" directed, bv the letter to 
the Duke of Leinster, to be paid by the Board ; it should be dependent on tne ascertained 
proficiency of the pupils, aa suggested by the question, and as practised successfoUy by the 
Church Education Society for Ireland. 

t Report, Appendix D. 
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activity in the work — which of the two would you prefer in a rural school 
in Ireland ? 

I should prefer myself a teacher who understood thoroughly the art 
of teaching (which is one of the rarest qualifications to be met with) ; for 
it has been often found, that some of our teachers of the most superior 
intellectual endowments, were not, practically, the best schoolmasters* 

But such a teacher as that would not, under the regulations under 
which you act, obtain promotion in consequence of his efficiency as a 
teacher in a rural school ? 

Not solely ; he would not rise to the same position in the scale of 
promotion. — {M, Cross, Esq,, Report, p. 99.) 

It has been thought by some, that our teachers are classified with too 
much regard to their intellectual qualifications, and not sufficiently with 
regard to their efficiency as teachers. 

Tou think the real test of a schoolmaster is not the examination which 
he himself goes through, but his efficiency in the school ? 

Certainly ; not what he knows, but what he does ; it is not always the 
man that knows most that teaches best. — (W. M^Creedy, Esq*, Head 
Inspector, Report, p. 499.) 

The salary afforded to a teacher is such, that from the natural desire 
of persons to advance themselves, I regret to say, fully one- third of our 
trained teachers have emigrated, or gone into other walks of life. 

Have not they, in point of fact, in many instances, the means of obtain- 
ing a considerably higher remuneration as clerks in mercantile establish- 
ments, and other pursuits of life of that description, than they can obtain 
as teachers of national schools ? 

Decidedly ; and, with your Lordships' permission, I beg to revert to 
the proofs of this afforded in the Clonmel Model School. Such is the 
superior and eminently practical character of the education which the 
young men which were there trained as teachers have got, that instead 
of going into the service of the Board, for which they were intended, 
and which they were inclined to follow, such high importance was set 
upon the practical education they obtained, that three of the boys who 
were attending that school are actually in a bank in the town : they 
stepped from the model school, as clerks, into a bank in the town. 
Others have obtained important situations in colleges and academies in 
England and Ireland. Others have obtained important commercial and 
other situations. The depressed state of the country is such^ that any 
large amount of school fees cannot be expected from the children ; and 
the Parliamentary grant is so small, that the salaries of the teachers 
cannot be sufficiently increased by the Commissioners. — {J. W. Kava- 
nagh. Head Inspector, Report, pp. 332, 333.) 

See, also, the further evidence of M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 97, 
98; of W. M*Creedy, Esq., pp.411, 412, Ditto; and the very im- 
portant evidence of R. Sullivan, Esq., LL.D., pp. 396-397, Ditto. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Inspectors. 



NUMBER, GLASSinCATION, RELIGION, SALARIES^ ETC. 

IvsPEcnoN Staff on Ist March, 1864. 



RANK. 









I 



§ 



i 



Head Inspectors 
District Inspectors ... 
Sub-Inspectors 

Total 



2 

7 
2 



11 



3 

19 

5 



27 



10 



11 



2 



6 
89 



7 ' 



52 



25 Protestants, &c., to 27 Roman Catholics. 

It will be seen from tlie foregoing, that there is one more Prot^tant 
District Inspector than Boman Catholic, whilst there are three more 
Roman Catholic Sub-Inspectors than Protestant. 

New District Inspectors are, however, about to be appointed, when 
the balance will be restored. 

Salaries and Emoluments. 

Head Inspectors. 

Salary, £300 per annum ; an allowance of 1 2s. 6d. per daj, when 
engaged on official business, and the actual cost of locomotion. 

District Inspectors. 
Salary, £275 per annum, including travelling and all other expenses. 

Sub' Inspectors. 

Salary, £230 per annum, when in charge of a district ; includes all 
expenses. — {Report^ Appendix A, pp. 1,340, 1,339.) 

Mode of selecting. How are the Inspectors appointed ? 
By the Commissioners. 
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Is there any test or qualification of the fitness of the Inspectors for 
their office ; do they undergo any examination ? 

For some time after the Board commenced its operations, when a 
considerable number where required at once, an examination took place ; 
but since that time, the Commissioners have not adopted that plan. 
Candidates have to tender to the Board their testimonials from various 
parties with reference to their qualifications, and the Commissioners 
make inquiries upon those subjects ; and if they find the information 
satisfactory, then, in some cases, after having personal communication 
with the candidates, and having obtained every information in their 
power, they elect without examination. 

Have you an established system of promotion from the Sub-Inspectors 
to the District Inspectors ? 

A plan of promotion has been commenced, and I hope it will be ex- 
tended and improved. Many of the Sub-Inspectors are taken froin 
amongst our most experienced and skilful teachers, who have been long 
in the service of the Board, and have afforded great satisfaction in the 
management of their schools. * The office of Inspector is a prize for per- 
sons of that class ; but the selection is not exclusively confined to them ; 
they are promoted, as vacancies occur, to the office of District Inspector. 

The Head Inspectors, I presume, are very trusted servants of the 
Board ? 

They are the highest officers of the Board connected with the In- 
spection Department, both as to qualification, and, so far as the Commis- 
sioners believe, they are gentlemen of perfect integrity of character. 

Are they chosen generally from among the District Inspectors ? 

Yes. The Commissioners would pot consider any officer qualified to 
bold such an important situation, if he had not been selected from the 
Btafi^ of District Inspectors — {M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp, 62^87 •) 

Iiupectora. Do you, as a general rule, send the Protestant 

Arrangement respect^ Inspectors into the most Protestant districts, and 
ing districts, ^jj^ Roinan Catholic Inspectors into the Roman 

Catholic districts, or do you send them indiscriminately ? 

There is no fixed rule upon that subject. The regulations of the 
Board in that respect vary. The Commissioners change the Inspectors 
from district to district. 

Is that change of inspectorship inconvenient or otherwise ; would it 
not be desirable that the same Inspector should, for some number of 
years, in some succession, visit the same schools, for the purpose of 
enabling him to ascertain what progress is made in the schools ? 

The rule of the Board is, that they are liable to be removed at least 
every three years in one district. But the ComiAssioners reserve to 
themselves the right of removing the Inspectors more frequently, if cir- 
cumstances render it desirable. My own experience leads me to the 
conclusion, that it is not expedient to keep a District Inspector too long 
in jEmy one district. Perhaps three years is a little too short a period ; 
five years, or thereabouts, would be preferable; but there are many 
reasons why an Inspector should not be kept too long in the same 
district. 
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Is the principal object of removing them to prevent their getting that 
sort of intimacy with the patrons of schools that would lead them to give 
a more favourable account of their schools than they deserved ? 

That is the main object. — {M. Cross^ E*q-i Report^ pp. 61, 62.) 

Inspectors, You consider it the duty of the Inspectors to make 

Instructions for themselves masters of the rules scattered through 
their guidance. y^^j, reports, and you do not supply them with any 

particular paper embodying those instructions ? 

We do not. In the rules contained in the reports of the Board there 
is a section with regard to the duties of the Inspectors. 

Can you state when the instructions under which the Inspectors now 
act were issued ? 

They first appeared in the Report of the Commissioners for 1842; I 
will hand in a copy of them. 

The same is delivered in. 

Inspection by the Commissioners ob their Officers. 

1. The Commissioners do not take the control or regulation of any 
school, except their own model schools, directly into their own hand^ 
but leave all schools aided by them under the authority of the local con- 
ductors. The Inspectors, therefore, are not to give direct orders, as on 
the part of the Board, respecting any necessary regulations, but to point 
out such regulations to the conductors of the school, that they may give 
the requisite orders. 

2. The Commissioners require that every National School be inspected 
by the Inspector of the District, at least three times in each year. 

3. The District Inspector, on each inspection, is to communicate with 
the patron or correspondent, for the purpose of affording information 
concerning the general state of the school, and pointing out such violations 
of rule, or defects, if any, as he may have observed ; and he is to make 
such suggestions as he may deem necessary. 

4. He is to examine the visitors' book, or daily report book, and to 
transmit to the Commissioners copies of any observations made therein 
which he may consider to be of importance. 

5. He is not to make any observation in the book, except the date 
of his visit, the time occupied in the inspection of the school, showing 
the precise time at which it commenced, and the precise time at which it 
terminated ; and also the number of scholars present. 

6. Upon ordinary occasions he is not to give any intimation of his in- 
tended visit; but during the middle term of the year, from Ist May to 
31st August, wheii^the inspection is to be public, he is to make such 
previous arrangements with the local managers as will facilitate the at- 
tendance of the parents of the children, and other persons interested in 
the wel&re of the schools. 

7* He is to report to the Commissioners the result of each visit, and 
to use every means to obtain accurate information as to the discipline^ 
management, and methods of instruction pursued in the school. 

8. He is to examine all the classes in succession, in their different 
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branches of study, so as to enable him to ascertain the degree and effi« 
ciency of the instruction imparted. 

9. He is to examine the class rolls, register, and daily report book, 
and to report with accuracy what is the actual number of children re- 
ceiving instruction at the school, and what is the daily average at- 
tendance. 

10. He is to receive a monthly report from the teacher of each 
school, and also to make one quarterly himself to the Commis- 
sioners, in addition to his ordinary report upon the school after each 
visit. 

11. He is also to supply the Commissioners with such local informa- 
tion as they may, from time to time, require from him, and to act as their 
agent in all matters in which they may employ him ; but he is not in- 
vested with authority to decide upon any question affecting a national 
school, or the general business of the Commissioners, without their di- 
rection. 

12. When applications for aid are referred to the District Inspector, 
he is to communicate with the applicant, so as to ensure an interview, 
and also with the clergymen of the different denominations in the neigh- 
bourhood, with the view of ascertaining their sentiments on the case, 
and whether they have any, and what, objections thereto. He is also to 
communicate personally, if necessary, with any other individuals in the 
neighbourhood. 

13. The District Inspector is to avoid all discussions of a religious or 
political nature ; he is to exhibit a courteous and conciliatory demeanour 
towards all persons with whom he is to communicate, and to pursue such 
a line of conduct as will tend to uphold the just influence and authority 
both of managers and teachers. — {M. Cross, Esq,, Report, pp, 14, if, 
19.) 

Inspectors. Of course, the Inspectors are very important 

The only check upon agents of the Board ? 
patrons or teachers. ^^St important. 

It is through them, in point of fact, the Commissioners know every- 
thing they do know of the schools which are under them, except with 
respect to a few individual- schools ? 

Yes. 

What means have the Inspectors themselves of knowing the state of 
the schools ? 

By their periodical visits to those schools. 

In point of fact, they visit the schools twice a year : once with a direct 
preparation for their visit, and on the other occasion with a probability 
that they are expected ? 

They may be expected ; I am unable to state positively that it is so. 

You think it is probable ? 

I think it is probable that circumstances may occur when the teachers 
will know of their coming. * * * * The teachers have it 
in their power, no doubt, to communicate the fact, knowing the geogra- 
phical description of the district, and the position of every school. 

It is very clear that if the manager of a national school does not visit 
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the school frequently,* serious deviations from the rules of the Board 
may take place without his knowledge ; and that in consequence of the 
Inspector, as I stated in my previous examination, not being able to visit 
the school so frequently as is necessary, such infringements of the rules 
may occur without coming to the knowledge of the Commiasionera*— 
(M, Cross, Esq,j Report, pp. 86, 95.) 

1^* See, also, the evidence of M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 52, 71 ; and 
that of W. M'Creedy, Esq., Head Inspector, p. 463, Ditto. 

Inspectors. The number of our Inspectors is very limited com- 

Inadequate number, pared with the magnitude and extent of their labours ; 
and the inspection of the schools, therefore, is not so frequent as it ought 
to be, until a quarterly inspection at least be secured, which I hope will 
be carried out, by having a much larger staff of Inspectors. Miiny ir- 
regularities and violations of the rules may take plaice in the intervals 
between their successive visits, of which the BoaixL may not hear tUl a 
period long after they occur. — (M. Cross, Esq,, Report, p, 71.) 

Do you consider that the inspection generally is sufficient ? 

I do not ; I think that our inspection, though, on the whole, Yerj ef- 
fective as far as it goes, does not amount to anything like so muoh inspeo- 
tion as is desirable ; I think that twice the number of inspectors that we 
have would not be too much for the inspection of 5,000 schools. * * 
I am convinced that^ in order to have a vigilant and effective inspection 
of 5,000 schools, we ought to have 100 Inspectors. — (The Right Him, 
Alexander Macdonnell, Report, p, 293.) 

Your Grace has expressed a very decided opinion as to the want of 
efficient inspection ; and I understood your Grace to say that yon con- 
sider the number of Inspectors as too small to afford any possible gua- 
rantee for the discovering and reporting of various abuses which may occur 
in the schools, from the defective nature of the education given, or fran 
other causes ? 

No, I did not say that ; I do not consider that it is so perfect as it 
ought to be, but not that it can give no possible guarantee; I was far from 
meaning that. — {The Most Rev, R> Whately, Archbishop of DfMUtf 
Report, p, 211.) 

Inability to compensate for I know nothing officially of thesc matters. 
the want^of local superintend^ j ^^ ^^^ g^y that I think that even if ibo 
ence an suppor . inspection on the part of our officers were more 

frequent, still we want persons in the locality who would take an interest 
in the schools, and visit them frequently. 

Do you mean that you require such persons, or that you are actually 
without them ? 

We are without the great body of the Protestant clergy. 

But you are not without patrons and managers ? 

No. 

And their relation to the schools would naturally lead to a superin- 

* How far the local managers are efficient in this respect will be seen by reftrenoe 
to the eridence of M. Cross, Esq., chap, yii., pp. 64, 6. 
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tendence on their part of the working of the schools, if they discharged 
their duty ? 

Tes ; everything depends upon that. 

I suppose you read the reports of the Head Inspectors ? 

I do. 

Is not it a suhject of complaint with them in different localities, that 
there is a great apathy and indifference on the part of those who hold the 
office of manager and patron ? 

Yes, and I am sure with great reason, recollecting my former expe- 
rience as an Inspector ; but I must say that I found, generally speaking, 
fewer apathetic managers in Ulster than in Leinster. I found the dif- 
ference very striking when I came to Leinster. 

Does not your experience enable you to make any distinction amongst 
the classes of persons you have knowA as the managers and patrons of 
schools ? 

I have frequently heard it said that the Boman Catholic teachers in 
our country schools are always glad to see the Protestant clergy visiting 
them, because they examine the children in grammar, geography, and 
the higher branches, which their own managers it is said, care less 
about ; I have often heard this, but not from the teachers themselves ; 
for I have nevea: spoken to any one of them on such subjects. 

That is even where they are not patrons of the schools ? 

Yes ; where they are even supposed to be hostile to the system. — (JR. 
SullivaUy £!sq,f Report^ p. 404, 406.) 

There has always been a deficient inspection of our schools, and I al- 
ways lamented the circumstance that so many of the clergy and gentry 
set their faces against taking any part in it, which they were always in- 
vited to do. Without our ever thinking of calling upon them to give in 
their adhesion to the system, we always invited them, and left an opening 
for them to work the system as well as it could be worked. — CThe Most 
Rev. R, Whately^ Archbishop of Dublin^ Report^ p, 208.) 

Bearing upon this point, with regard to the receipts of the schools, I 
find in the report of 185 1, that of the ordinary town and country schools, 
;tbere were in Ulster 37, or 1 in 51, paying nothing ; and 167, or 1 in 11, 
paying under £1 a y^r to the teacher. In Munster there were 62 
aeSools, or 1 in 17 of the entire number, paying nothing; and 103, or 1 in 
10^ whose whole receipts fell under £1. 

Then, in such cases, is not the local contribution a mere mockery, and 
are not those schools practically maintained by the State ? 

I should say that it is so. Li Leinster there were 29 schools, or 1 in 
40,j>aying nothing; and 84, or I in 13, whose whole receipts were under 
£1. And in Connaught there were 107 — that is, 1 in 5^ — ^paying nothing, 
and 103, or 1 in 5^, again paying under £1 — ^that is to say, for the whole 
kingdom there were 235 schools paying nothing ; and 457 whose entire 
receipts were under £1. In such a state of things, of course, it is im- 
possible to expect that the teachers can be efficient, or the schools can ex- 
hibit that prosperous condition which it is desirable they should. — (W. 
M^Creed^y Esq.y Head Inspector^ Reportt p. 497.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

BOOKS. 

Excellence of those for I think the secular books are excellent They 

literary instruction. ^re admirable books for education (^C Buxton^ 

Esq., Reportfp. 6l4,J 

You had an opportunity of comparing the Kildare-place books with 
the books that have been introduced by the Commissioners of National 
Education ? 

Certainly. 

What observation would you make as to the relative fittingnesr of 
those two sets of books for the purpose of instruction ? 

I am clearly of opinion that our books^that is, the ordinary reading 
books, from the first and second, with the two sequels, up to the fifth — are 
greatly superior to those that were issued by the Kildare-place Society ; 
and I would say more, I have compared them with M'Cullagh's Reading 
Books, which are used in the Scotch schools, and with those used in the 
Edinburgh Sessional Schools, drawn up by Mr. Wood, and with the 
books used in the English schools, and I think they are, if not superior, 
at least equal to any of those. 

Will you have the goodness to describe to the Committee in what 
points you consider the books now used in the Irish national schools to 
differ from and to be superior to the Kildare-place school-books ? 

They are better graduated in the lessons given ; and there is a better 
division of the subject : Scriptural and other lessons upon religious topics^ 
and the lessons upon general subjects which are given throughout them, 
are better methodized, more consecutive, and with more points of mutual 
illustration and interdependence, commencing at the proper level, and 
going on by easy and well defined degrees to the higher stages ; and there 
are a greater number of lessons upon what is now styled the *^ know- 
lege of common things ;" lessons upon manufactures, upon trades, npdn 
the more important and familiar phenomena which present themselves in 
the outer world around us ; and upon some other branches of oseM 
every-day instruction — as, for example, the structure of our bodies, the 
laws of animal life, and those still higher laws, the ignorance of which 
is now at this moment, and, as it were, before our eyes, causing such de- 
plorable results among our industrial populations, I mean the laws which* 
govern man in his social and economic relations. — (W. M^Creed^j Stq^ 
Head Inspector, Report^pp. 418, 414.) 

See, also, the evidence of the Right Hon. F. Blackbnme, Report, 
pp. 127, 8 ; also that of the Rev. H. Cooke, D.D., LL.D., p. 746, Ditto? 
and of the Rev. J. H. J. Powell, p. 763, Ditto. 

Their use not compuUory. The Board do not insist upon the use of any 

of their books. ♦ * ♦ # 

Is that left with the parent or the patron ? 
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The selection of the books is left to the patron. 

Are the ordinary books of the Board uniformly read in every school ? 

I should say universally. I never meet with an exception, though it 
is perfectly voluntary on the part of the patron. 

Might any patron who objected to what may be called the religious por- 
tion of your reading books substitute for them any books that he pleased ? 

Provided they contained nothing objectionable in itself, or objection- 
able as being peculiar to any particular class of Christians. — {TV, 
M^Cteedyy Esq,y Head Inspector^ Report y pp, 477, 501.) 

BookB. It was at a very early meeting of the 

For Uterary imtructicn— Commissioners, at which it was suggested 

Amount of religious ituoruc- ^y ^^j^^ ^f ^hem, a Suggestion immediately 

iiom eontamed tn them, \ i. j v xi. ±1. xi. ^ -x ii i. •' 

adopted by the others, that it would be a 

thing most unacceptable, and, indeed, almost impossible to be car- 
ried on, to ignore altogether everything connected with religion. 

* ♦ ♦ * Accordingly, it was suggested that the plan should 
be so far modified, that everything which could be agreed upon by the 
Commissioners as being something unexceptionable for Christians of all 
denominations, should be introduced in the various lessons on history 
and geography, and in whatever other ways might seem most suitable. 

* * * * In every national school, even if they did not 
use the Scripture Lessons, and the Lessons on the Truth of Chris- 
tianity, yet in the reading books they had a very large portion of reli- 
gious instruction. For the greater part of the outline of Scripture 
History is contained in the lessons in the reading books, which every 
patron may require his children to use.* In fact, I do not see, and I 
never could see, how it would have been possible to give any knowledge 
of ancient histoiy to children, ignoring altogether the most ancient his- 
tory of all. — {The Most Rev. R, Whately^ Archbishop of Dublin, Re- 
port, pp. 139, 140, 141.) 

The only mode of introducing religious instruction into the common 
education was by means of the books provided for it. Having no books 
of our own to commence with, we examined and sanctioned several series 
of school-books — some after a certain amount of expurgation ; among 
others, a series was submitted to us by a Roman Catholic institution, 
under the patronage of the prelates of that Church. These books — 
to the credit of Roman Catholics be it said — contained a larger portion of 
religious instruction of a kind altogether unobjectionable to Protestants 
than any school-books I had met with ; and after the alteration of a single 
page and of some insulated expressions, these books received the sanc- 
tion of the Board. I immediately availed myself of these books as an 
indication of the amount and nature of religious instruction which 
Roman Catholics wished to have intermixed with secular instruction ; 

* When the patrons of national schools insist npon the nse of a book containing 
what the Commissioners consider <^ unexceptionable" religions instntction, they are 
said merely to ** require*^ the children to read it ; but when the patron of a Church 
■chool insists upon the Bible, which is generally considered *^ as being something un- 
exceptionable for Christians of all denominations," his doing so is denounced as com" 
pulsion. 
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and in superintending the compiling of books for the Board, I kept 
these Roman Catholic books in view, introducing into the Board's books 
a large amount of religious instruction, but intermixed with a much 
larger amount of secular information than the Roman Catholic books 
contained. While the Board's books were in preparation, the accuracy 
of mj estimate of the wishes of Roman Catholics was tested, by luiTing 
every half-sheet put into the hands of the Commissioners, and receiving 
their approbation and signature previous to its being sent to press^— 
(Letter of Rev, Dr, Carlile, read in evidence ofM. Crou^ Esq^ Reporii 
p.6.J 

There is really, strictly speaking, nothing that can be called ezda- 
sively secular education in the national schools, except in one or two 
instances. In a national school in which the books of the Board are 
read, it cannot be called a system of purely secular instruction, for those 
books are penetrated, every page of them, with religious knowledge and 
religious sentiment ; and, therefore, whenever those books are read (and 
they are used in all the national schools during the hours of oommon 
instruction), I do not consider that to be secular instruction only. So 
that there really is a combination, during the ordinary school hours of 
literary and religious education, though it is not peculiar to any one reli- 
gious denomination. 

Is not the distinction of the Board as between moral and literary, and 
religious instruction ? 

(^rtainly ; but under the term moral and literary instruction, a laige 
amount of religious instruction is conveyed by means of the ordinary 
class books. 

Do you conceive that, during that moral and literary instruction, any 
child has the liberty of withdrawing itself from the school? 

Certainly not.* 

Although there is religious instruction combined with the literaiy 
instruction ? 

It is a species of religious instruction of a general nature, but nc^ of 
such a description as would lead a child to leave the school during that 
time — (iff. Cross, Esq*, Report, pp. 38, 39.) 

Is not it in the power now of any patron to use the Reading JjeasonB 
in such a manner as to exclude all those chapters which have a religiou 
tendency ? 

He might do so. 

Have you heard of any instances in which the patron has attempted 
such a thing ? 

Not that I am aware of. — (The Right Hon. Alexander MacdomuOi. 
Report, p. 2i9') 

9 See, also, the evidence of the Right Hon. F. Blackbume, Beporty 
p. 131 ; of the Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, pp. 248,. 270» Ditto; 
of R. Sullivan, Esq., LL.D., p. 385, Ditto ; and of W. M'Creedy^ E9q«i 
Head Inspector, p. 472, Ditto. 

* See note on preceding page. 
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Books* What should you say is the most harmonizing 

For LiUrary Imtruetimir-- influence connected with the system ; is it that 

iheul^Hon'^^ "** "'^'* ^^^^ *™®® ^^^™ *^® ^^^^ education which 
'^ *^"* now exists in the system^ and the use of a com- 

mon set of books ? 

YeSj I should say that the books are the great central point around 
which all parties unite. 

And that they are practically working is a valuable element in the 
mind of Ireland at this moment, producing a harmonizing effect, among 
different classes ? 

I think the teaching contained in those books is calculated to do so, 
and that it is doing so ; I think that the knowledge of the books pos- 
sessed by the rising population is a common bond to unite them ; but I 
think they would become utterly worthless for that object, or any object 
of national interest, if deprived of their Christian element. 

Tou have had occasion to visit particular parts of Ireland, over and 
over again, in successive years ? 
I have. 

Tou have seen them before they had those schools, and during the 
existence of the schools, and after the schools had been in operation for a 
considerable period ; should you say that, practically, you have seen an 
effect upon the state of mind of the people in those districts in the course 
of that period ? 

I should say a considerable effect in the way of improvement ; and 
more, I know from experience, and from conversation with the laity and 
clergy of all denominations, that our system of school instruction is 
highly valued and highly appreciated by them ; and if left to themselves, 
and not interfered with by the clergy, I think there would be no diffi- 
culty with regard to the laity ; I have never met with any. 

Is it producing the effect of harmonizing different religions; is it 
softening in any way the animosities among them ? 

With respect to harmonizing the recipients of the instruction, I do 
believe it has produced that effect ; it must, from the nature of things, 
have that effect. 

Have you tested it by a comparison of the population in two districts, 
side by side with each other, and similar in other respects, but different 
in regard to the one population having a national school, and the other not? 
I have compared the same population itself at different times ; and I 
have seen a sensible improvement as time wore on. I know localities in 
Olster where Protestants and Eoman Catholics could never meet on a 
market-day without fighting, and where lives were lost almost weekly ; 
but where such a thing is unknown now. 

Do you attribute that to the effect of the national schools, or do you 
think it is owing more to the co-operation of other causes ? 
Of course in part to the co-operation of other causes. 
You think that you have perceived a difference between a parish that 
had a national school, and one that had not, in the tone and temper of 
the population ? 
I could not say that. 
My question is, whether in parishes where there has been a national 
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school introduced, you hnve observed a difTerence in the tone and spirit 
of the people as compared with other parishes where there has been no 
national school ? 

I have both cases in view ; and with regard to the laity, and to their 
mutual prejudices as belonging to different Churches, it is quite an er- 
roneous view to suppose that, if left to themselves, they are so embittered 
towards each other as is generally represented. In my old district of 
Bally mena, where I was placed as District Inspector for nine yearsy and 
with which I have been connected as Head Inspector for six yean more, 
I know that such feelings and prejudices are greatly abated. Aa one 
instance out of many, I can recall this moment the case of a Roman Ca- 
tholic teacher being selected by a committee of the most ultra-Protes- 
tants, Orangemen in short, who had continued hostile to our system for 
years, on th(5 ground of its supposed ^Popish" leanings ; and who yet, on 
my recommendation, accepted that teacher willingly, and treated him for 
years with the greatest kindness, and who at last parted with him 
with regret. On looking at the Report, your Lordships will find that 
Presbyterian patrons have no hesitation in employing Roman Catholic 
teachers, and that Protestants of the Established Church likewise have 
no hesitation in doing so. Not only do Presbyterians and Protestants of 
the Established Church mutually exchange good offices in this matter of 
employing teachers, indifferently of either Church, but neither party has 
any objection to employ Roman Catholics. 

You think that the mixture in a school, where it does take plaee, has 
a beneficial effect upon the tone and spirit of the population among whom 
it has been in operation ? 

Very beneficial. Some of the best teachers to be found in Presbyterian 
schools, and under Presbjterian ministers even, are Roman Catholics; 
and it is a singular thing that the very first school that was applied £n 
by the Presbyterian body, the Coreen school, was conducted by a Roman 
Catholic, under Dr. Stuart, a most distinguished Presbyterian diyine^ 
and a most unfiinching Protestant. I was the officer that first visited it 
on the part of the Board ; and that school was attended almoet ezcla- 
sively by Presbyterian children. 

Do you conceive that those feelings of mutual jealousy or hostility 
have very materially subsided ? 

With the laity. 

Do you know whether there was any national school at Dolly*s-lirae? 

That is a part of the country I am not well acquainted with. I hxf' 
pened to be there at the time of the trial of the ofienders in the matter 
your Lordship alludes to ; but I should say it was not altogether 
owing to the misconduct of the laity — I mean of the lower orders at least 
— ^that that frightful outrage took place. Men were concerned in that 
who owed no obligation to the primary national schools of Ireland.— 
(W. M'Creedy^ Esq,y Head Inspector j Report, pp. 502, 504.) 

Books. Might it not possibly happen that^ upon 

^2^'''r^*"f "Jr'*"^//...^ the objection of any child, every book in the 

Maybe objected to and altered, ii-i^i .^i^j /, , 

on account of the religious in- spnool might be Withdrawn, and deemed a re- 

structiort contained in them, ligious book ? 
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I understand the meaning of the question to be, that an objeetion 
might be made to some religious lesson in the literary class-books. The 
answer to that question I can give, I think, satisfactorily, for it is only 
very recently, just before I left Dublin, that a Protestant clergyman ad- 
dressed a letter to the Board, asking that question ; and the answer of the 
Commissioners was, that they were not prepared to reply to any hypo- 
thetical question of that kind ; but that if the case did arise, they would 
then decide upon it according to their judgment, as the circumstances of 
the case might admit of. The Board are not committed upon that most 
delicate and important point. — (M. CrosSf Esq^ Report^ p. 41.) 

Do you consider that when the Board decided upon striking out one 
of the three religious books used, there was any safeguard for the preser- 
vation of any of the others ? 

I conceived that there could be no ground of confidence whatever 
againsl any amount of alterations and departures from the original sys- 
tem. I have reason to know, but I cannot state it on producible evi- 
dence, though it IB a thing that I have not the smallest doubt about, that 
there actuaUy was a design to weed out, bit by bit, everything at all 
relating to religion from all the Reading Books. I know that was the 
design of some of the Commissioners, but I know it in such a manner, 
that I cannot bring it forward as a fact capable of proof. 

Do you mean a design in the Board, or a design out of the Board ? 

A design, by some of the Commissioners, to have everything ex- 
punged, bit by bit, that had any reference to religion. I had it from 
authority, which I have no doubt about myself, but I am not able to 
bring it forward as a fact, capable of proof, because I had it from con- 
fidential communications.— (7^6 Most Rev. R» Whately^ Archbishop 
of DuhliUy Reportj pp. 144, 145.) 

Have you ever heard any disapproval expressed on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, or have you expressed any yourself, to the religious 
element contained in the ordinary secular books of instruction of the 
Board ? 

No ; in my opinion it is very important to have it there. There may 
have been a loose word here and there admitted into the books, and 
acme gentlemen may desire to have it changed ; and I am aware that 
certain changes have taken place, when objected to on proper grounds ; 
but as to the principle of having this religious instruction in the books 
of education, I think it is very important, and no objection can be made 
to it whatsoever, as they are as remote as possible from all contested 
doctrines or opinions. 

Are you aware of any opinion having been expressed by any member' 
of the Board (contrary to the opinion which you have just now stated 
yourself to hold), that it was desirable to have all that which may be 
termed the religious portion taken out of the common Reading Books ? 

I never heard any member of the Board wish that that should be 
done. 

Have you any reason to believe that such a wish is entertained by 
any member of the Board ? 

I cannot say that I have reason to believe it. 

If Archbishop Cullen and a large portion of the other dignitaries of 
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the Roman Catholic Church were to object to those religtouB portionfl 
of the common lesson books, do not you think that it would be very 
likely to become a question whether those portions should not be ex- 
cluded? 

I think I said before, that I thought in that case they would be ex- 
cluded ; I am pretty sure they would be, in case of all the authorities 
objecting ; but I do not think they would on the authority of any one 
particular Bishop ; in such case he might exclude them from his own 
school. — {The Very Rev. Dean Meyler^ DJ).% Report^ pp. 298, 
299.) 

There is a considerable amount of religious instruction in the common 
Beading Books ; are you aware of any wish that those portions should 
be expunged ? 

No. 

You are not aware of any such wish being entertained by any members 
of the present Board ? 

I have heard objections to the Sacred Poetry, and with respect to the 
Scripture Extracts ; I have heard observations made as to passages in 
other books ; but I could not say that there was any decided wish, and 
certainly no person has ever moved, that the books should be revised in 
that way. 

Are you aware that any wish is entertained by any member of the 
Board to exclude all that sort of religious teaching from any of the 
books? 

I am not aware of it. 

Do you know that the Archbishop has stated expressly, that be knew 
that ** the withdrawal and complete recasting of the Beading Books was 
contemplated ?" 

I never heard it ; I was not aware of it till this moment. I cannot 
contemplate the Board undertaking such a tremendous duty as that. — 
{Sir T. N. Redington, K.C.B., Report, pp. 669, 670.) 

It has been stated by the Archbishop of Dublin that he has been 
nformed confidentially, that a desire exists on the part of some members 
of the Board to expunge from all the Beading Books everything that 
partakes of a religious element ; have you ever heard any member of 
the Board express a desire to expunge from those Beading Books every- 
thing which partakes of a religious character ? 

I never did. « 

Do you entertain that desire yourself? 

There are very few things in the Beading Books which I think objec- 
tionable. 

Do you object to those passages from the Holy Scriptures which are 
to be found in the secular Beading Books now ? 

I have never had reason to object to them ; they are tolerated there ; 
some persons object to them, and some do not ; some read them, and 
some do not. 

You do not yourself object to the existence of that portion of religious 
instruction which may be considered to be conveyed by the passages of 
Scripture which are introduced into the secular Beading Books ? 

I remarked nothing in those Scriptural passages calculated, in my 
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opinion, to undermine the faith of any child. I do not think there is 
anything in them which could have any injurious tendency. 

Those Reading Books containing passages from the Scriptures, which 
may not, perhaps be represented as embodying matters of faith, but 
which are rather historical than otherwise, would you consider it objec- 
tionable that Roman Catholic children should be instructed by Protestant 
teachers from those books ? 

I would rather that Protestant teachers would not teach them an3rthing 
appertaining to the Scriptures at all. 

If a Protestant teacher is the superintendent of a national school, 
would not it be his duty to explain those passages which the children 
were reading to him, so that the children should understand them ? 

It is because he would explain them that I would object to his teach- 
ing them. If he explains them, he will explain them in his own sense, 
and according to his own views, and, perhaps, they might not be views 
which I would approve of. 

You do not know what the limits of his explanation would be ? 
I do not. 

Ton object, therefore, to a Protestant teacher being in a national school 
to which Roman Catholics resort ? 

I would not say so. A Protestant teacher may give good secular in- 
struction. — (The Right Rev, C.Denvir, D.D,, Report^ pp. 1,118, 1,1 19^ 
1,120.) 

Is there any considerable party in Ireland who object to the amount of 
religious instruction conveyed in those Reading Books ? 
Certainly, I should say a considerable party. 
Where do you find them ? 

I think there is a large portion of the Roman Catholics who object to 
the religious instruction contained in the ordinary class-books. 
You are willing to sacrifice those passages ? 

Any passages to which any proper ohjection, on conscientious Chris- 
tian grounds, can be made and fairly sustained. The confidence of a 
people is a grand, an imperial object to obtain ; a thing of royal worth, 
cheap at almost any cost, except the cost of principle — the sacrifice of 
the just and right ; and to secure which, therefore, we should not higgle 
about the terms, in the spirit of petty traffickers, as to the more or less 
of some grains or scruples, but at once bid liberally and generously— 
{TV. M^Creedy^ Esq.^ Head Inspector ^ Report^ pp: 473, 509.) 

A Witness before the Committee was referred to a passage in the 
'< Fourth Reading Book," in which the doctrine of the Atonement, as it 
is held by the Church of England, and by what are called Orthodox 
Presbyterians, in contradistiction to the view of Unitarians, is stated 
to be set forth. The Witness admitted that it did contain that doctrine* 
How could that book be taught in a national school in which an Unitarian 
child was present ? 

It could not with propriety be used during the hours of general in- 
struction, if there be anything of a doctrinal nature in it objectionable 
to the Unitarian or any other religious body. 

Have you ever heard of any objection, on the part of the Presbyterians 
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of Antrim, to that passage or anj other which is contained in the Bead- 
ing Books ? 

No. 

If any parent or minister of the Unitarian persuasion were to make 
an objection to this passage, do you consider the Commissioners would 
be obliged to strike it out of the Reading Book ? 

I am sure, if an objection were made either by clergymen or parentSy 
connected with any religious body, to any passage in our Beading Books, 
on the ground of its sectarian character, the Commissioners would feel it 
incumbent upon them to consider how far the objection was well founded, 
and whether the passage should be altered or expunged. The intention 
of the Commissioners in regard to their literary class-books always was, 
that they shall contain nothing offensive to the members of any reli- 
gious denomination. 

The doctrine of the Atonement, as held by members of the Churdi 
of England, is offensive to an Unitarian ? 

It is opposed to the opinions which he conscientiously entertaiHS^— 
(iff. Crossy Esq., pp. 1,230, 1,231.) 

Do you see reason to apprehend that the religious element which still 
remains may be removed ? 

I believe if matters go on as they have been doing for some time past, 
the removal of every portion of the religious element may be attempted, 
and if the Board continue to yield, as they have done, it may be ulti- 
mately removed ; I cannot help thinking so. 

Have you discovered any alterations, connected with any publications 
of the Board, which lead you to that conclusion ? 

There is a slight one, but one which appears to me to be of importance. 
There was nothing that the Board originsdly insisted on more stringently 
than that the General Lesson should be hung up in every school, a copy 
of which they themselves furnished. The original rule was, ^^ The Com* 
missioners will require that the principles of the following lesson be 
strictly inculcated in all schools admitted into connection with them, 
and that a printed copy of the lesson itself, to be furnished by 
them, shall be hung up in every school." ♦ • ♦ • 

In reading over the Report of the Board in the year 1842, the Ninth 
Report issued by them, that rule is slightly altered. ^ The Commis- 
sioners require that the principle of the following lessons, or of a lesam 
of a similar import, be strictly inculcated in all schools admitted into 
connection with the Board, and that a copy of the lesson itself be hung 
up in each school." Here we find both an addition and an omissioD, to 
which I wish to call your Lordships' attention: the addition 1% **a 
lesson of a similar import ;" the omission is, ^^ to he fiemished hg 
them.** 

You draw the inference, from those two alterations, that the affixing 
in the school of the identical lesson itself, as furnished by the Com- 
missioners, was hereafter to be dispensed with ? 

I apprehend that such an attempt might be made, inasmuch as the 
lesson refers directly to the Scriptures, and gives the Scriptural refer- 
ences— (rA^ Rev. J. J. Frew, Report, pp. 957, 958.) 
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Have there been anj changes made in the rule respecting the General 
Lesson which is to be hnng up in the school ? 

Tea; the General Lesson was introduced in year 1831, at the com- 
■lencement of the operations of the National Board. The patrons of all 
sohools were required to have it hung up in the school and read. On 
tiie 8th of October, 1840> the Commissioners received an applicatiom 
from the Rev. A. Henderson ;•♦•♦♦ he 
wished to know whether he might substitute another lesson for the 
General Lesson, and he gave a copy of it, which I hare not with me. 
The Board passed a minute that they had no objection to the '^ lesson'' 
proposed as a substitute for the " General Lesson." The Rev. Mr. Hen- 
derson is a Presbyterian clergyman. In 1842 a report was brought 
before the Board, of the superintendent, on the Knocknagowney na- 
tional school, county Down (the Reverend H. Henderson, manager, a 
Presbyterian also) ; that was with respect to the 13th chapter of 
Romans having been substituted by the manager for the General 
Lesson recommended by the Ck)mmissioner8. *^ Ordered, that the 
Commissioners see no objection to the above arrangement, and 
that tiie superintendent be so informed.'* On the 25th September 
1851, a letter was received from the Reverend Mr. Dillon, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, objecting to the passage in the General Lesson, 
which says, that ''We ought to seek for the truth," on the ground of its 
being at variance with a fundamental tenet of the Roman Catholic 
Chnrclu '' Ordered, that the Reverend Mr. Dillon be informed that the 
Conunissioners do not concur with him in opinion respecting the necessity 
of altering the General Lesson, biit that if he be unwilling to use it it a 
national school, he has the power of proposing one in its place, which 
must, however, be submitted for the approval of the Commissioners." 
On the 12th of March, 1852, a report was received from Mr. John 
Malloy, the District Inspector, on the French Park national school, 
county Roscommon (the Reverend M. M'Donagh, manager, a Roman 
Catholic), dated 19th January, 1852, stating, that In the copy of the 
General Lesson suspended in the school-room, the following passage has 
been cut out : '' We should seek for the truth, and hold fast what we are 
oonvinced is the truth." '' Ordered, that the manager's attention be 
called to the statement now read, and that he be requested (if he object 
to any portion of the General Lesson) to furnish the Commissioners with 
a copy of any lesson of a similar import which he may wish to substi- 
tute for it." On the 4th of November, 1853, a report was received from 
the Inspector on the Fena national school, county Waterford, from which 
it appears that the manager, the Reverend John Joy, a Roman Catholic, 
has added to the first paragraph of the General Lesson, after the words 
^ Christians should endeavour," &c,j the following : '' as far as in them 
lies*" ** Ordered, that there is no objection to the introduction of the 
words referred to." It is necessary to state that when the Board first 
gave their sanction to have a lesson of a similar import, in place of the 
one objected to, they desired that the queries should be altered in the 
Inspec^tor's report. The query is, <<Is the General Lesson hung up 
within the school-house ? If not, is there any other or not ?" So that 
the Inspector would report if there was any other than a General Lesson 
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of this nature, and if there was anything objectionable, the Board would 
interfere. This is important, as showing — and I saj it with the greatest 
respect— how very difficult it is to please the clergy of yariouB denomi- 
nations, and how extremely desirous the Ck)mmis8ioner8 have been to 
yield to any scruple, from whatever religious denomination it emi- 
nated, if it did not encroach upon the fundamental principle of the sys- 
tem.— (i!f. Crossj Esq^ Report^ pp. 1,014, 15.) 

Do you apprehend that the religious portions of the Beading Books 
may be objected to by the Roman Catholics ? 

1 know that they have been objected to, and that a proposition was 
even made some time since for the expurgation of these books. 

By whom ? 

By one of the Inspectors. He, at the same time, proposed the names 
of certain persons who were to revise the Reading Books, under the au- 
thority of the Board. 

Who was the Inspector ? 

I do not at present remember his name. 

From whom did you hear that report ? 

From Dr. Sullivan, one of the Professors, and he was himself one of 
the expurgators of the books named by the Inspector. 

Dr. Sullivan stated that in your presence ? 

Yes. 

Wafi it only on the part of one of the Inspectors that you heard of a 
proposal being made to remove the religious portions of the Beading 
Books ? 

I also heard that some Roman Catholic clergymen in the north of 
Ireland had objected to certain religious parts of the Beading 
Books. * * * ♦ 

How far do you think that any pledges or opinions expressed against 
future encroachments afford any reasonable security for the integrity of 
the system being maintained in future ? 

Such declarations, on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy, affiurd, in 
my opinion, no security whatever against future encroachments ; not tiiat 
I would for a moment insinuate that these' declarations were not weQ 
meant, and made in all honesty, but from the fact that they are merely 
expressions of individual opinion, and in nowise binding on their aoo- 
cessors. In illustration of what I say, allow me to bring before your 
Lordships a brief extract from the evidence given before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, in the year 1825, by an eminent Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishop, the late Dr. Doyle [Vide '* Evidence on the State of 
Ireland." J. Murray, Albemarle-street. Page 347]» Dr. Doyle was 
asked what relation the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland bore to other 
branches of the Roman Catholic Church as to being dependent or inde- 
pendent of the Pope ; and his answer was to this effect : '^ We are more 
independent, because the Pope does not at present, and he could scarcely 
presume to nominate any one except such persons as we recommend ; we 
are, therefore, very independent, because we have the election of our 
own prelates in our own hands, and it would be morally impoBsiUe to 
take from us that right." And yet that moi^ impossibility was realiied 
in the lifetime of Archbishop Murray, who was examined before the 
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same Committee. Dr. Cullen was appointed in 1850 to the Roman 
Catholic Primacy of Ireland, though he was not one of the three re- 
commended by the local clergy ; and his appointment did not meet with 
any opposition on the part of the Irish Roman Catholics, lay or clerical ; 
and yet, Bishop Doyle was an able and sagacious man, and spoke, I 
firmly believe, in all sincerity. 

In short, you anticipate much more danger to the system than for- 
merly existed, on account of the difference in the manner of the appoint- 
ment to the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland ? 

I brought forward this fact as an iUustration to show how far even 
declarations made, as I firmly believe Dr. Doyle's was, in all honesty, are 
to be relied on as a security against future encroachments. — {The Rev. 
J. O' Regan, Report, p. 967.) 

i@" See, also, the further evidence of W. M'Creedy, Esq., Head Inspec- 
tor, R>eport, pp. 454--58; also the further evidence of Sir T. N. 
Bediligton, K.C.B., pp. 705-79 Ditto ; also the evidence of The Right 
Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, p. 259, Ditto ; of the Very Rev. R. M. 
Kennedy, p. 1,046, Ditto ; of the Very Rev. D. Murphy, P.P., p. 856, 
Ditto ; of R. Sullivan, Esq., LL.D., pp. 384, 385, 387, Ditto; and of 
J.J. Murphy, Esq., pp. 1,129, 30, Ditto. 

Books. In regard to the Scripture Lessons, before the Board was 

Scripture LesMons. constituted, I called on all the proposed Commissioners to 
Their origin. ascertain how far they would be disposed to sanction such 
a book. I found Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
not only willing, but anxious for the introduction of such a compilation. 
He, however, made three stipulations — first, that it should not be ex- 
tracted exclusively from the authorized version, but that he would wil- 
lingly receive such a book of Scripture Lessons drawn from the two 
versions, or translated directly from the original languages ; secondly, 
that it should not be in form of chapter and verse, but of school lessons ; 
and, thirdly, that he would require notes, not, however, theological or 
controversial notes, but notes relating to history, chronology, geography, 
or other kindred subjects. To none of these stipulations could I object. 
I found the Archbishop. of Dublin had his difficulties on the subject, the 
chief of which was, that our opponents would say that these extracts were 
the only religious instruction that we intended to give, and that it was 
imperfect, garbled, and mutilated; which prognostic was abundantly 
verified. I, however, had the pleasure of satisfying him on that and 
other points; and he afterwards most cordially and zealously co-operated 
in the compilation of the extracts — no book that we could find fulfilling 
the stipulations of Dr. Murray. 1 drew up a half-sheet of lessons from 
the beginning of Genesis, had it put into type, and laid before the Board. 
I found that it gave general satisfaction, and was signed by all the Com- 
missioners ; thus I went on with half-sheet after half-sheet, each one of 
which was regularly placed in the Commissioners'hands, and left with 
them for a fortnight, and they were understood to approve of it, if they 
made no objection. But, with regard to the two Archbishops, no half- 
sheet was ever put to press without their express authority. Now, what 
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I wish particularly to point the attention of the public to is, that there 
was no attempt at proseljtism in all this. These Scripture LeMons 
were prepared, not only with the assent, but at the express wish of Dr. 
Murray and the other Roman Catholic members of the Boiurd^ for the 
very purpose of being used in the common instruction ; and every half- 
sheet was signed by Dr. Murray with that view, except a few when he 
was from home, which were signed by a clergyman authorized by him 
to do so. — (Letter of the Rev. Dr. Carlile^ read in evidence of M. 
Cross^ E8q.y Report, pp. 5, 6.) 

Scripture Le880H9. The Scripture Lessons are exclusively <rf 

How distinguished a religious character; the ordinary Beading 
from the ordinary Books are not so.^-(ilf. CrasSf Eeq.^ Report^ 

p. 39.) 



school-books. 



Original rule res- The ordinary school business^ during which all 
peeling their use. ^^^ children, of whatever denominatioii they be, 

are required to attend, and which is expected to embrace a competent 
number of hours in each day, is to consist exclusively of instruction in 
those branches which belong to a literary and moral education. iSnch 
extracts from Scripture as are prepared under the sanction of the Board, 
may be used, and are earnestly recommended by the Board to be used, 
during those hours allotted to this ordinary school business. — (Repvrii 
of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. Griersanfsy 
Dublin, 1 85 1 . Vol. i., p. 35.) 

With regard to those books, the preparation of which you have de- 
scribed, was not the original announcement of the CommisdonerB to this 
effect : that, although they did not enforce them upon the patrons of any 
school, they strongly recommended them to be used in the schools during 
the hours of combined instruction ? 

A statement to that efiect was published in the prefaces to those books 
when they were first published, and those prefaces still remain^ with the 
exception, I think, of one. Previous to 183% there was no regoladott 
or minute with respect to the steps that should be taken if any child ob- 
jected to read the Scripture Lessons ; but, on referring to the prefiMMS 
to those books, it will be found that the reading of them, though unani^ 
mously recommended, was not enforced. 

Was not the original basis of the system to give to the patrons of each 
individual school a full and entire discretion as to that, what they wars 
to insist upon, or what they were to omit, provided that what they in- 
sisted on, or what they omitted, was not contrary to the express diieotioos 
of the Board? 

There is no doubt that the patrons of national schools had the right) 
as they supposed, of introducing the Scripture Extracts, and requring 
them to be read by the children ; accordingly they were strongly recom- 
mended to introduce them. Patrons had the power of requiring the 
children of the school to read those books during the hours of comhiMd 
instruction. But if any case had come before the Board, where it wai 
clear Jf proved that the parents ob3ected to their children using them, I be- 
Jiere the unanimous feeling and deci&ioiio^ t\i^OomT&\s!\<csii^S!^iR^ra]ld^ 
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been, not to compel any child who objected, by the direction of its parent, 
to read the book ; no such a case has ever arisen in the ordinary na- 
tional 8chools.^ilf. CrasSy Esq^ Report, pp. 8, 9.) 

It had always been the practice to have the reading of those books so 
arranged that children should not be compelled to be present whose 
parents disapproved of them ; « « « « ^^ire merely insisted upon 
it, that no child should be deprived of his due share of secular instruc- 
tion by his objecting to the reading of those books. — {The Most Rev, 
R* Whatefy, Archbishop of Dublin, Report, pp, 183, 184.) 

In point of fact, the distinction did not arise with respect to bookiS' till 
the Sixth Report in 1839 ? 

No rule was previously declared on the subject. 

They were compulsory, in the sense in which any books of ordinary 
education are compulsory, up to that time-— were not they ? 

No, I think not. 

In one sense no books are compulsory, because none are forced upon 
the patron ; but if the patron determines upon the books to be used for 
ordinary education, is it competent to a parent to say, that his child 
shall not be taught the Fourth Lesson Book, for example ? 

It is not competent for a parent to say, my child shall not read the 
Fourth Book ; but it is competent far the parent to say, my child shall 
not read the Scripture Extracts, or any of the entirely religious 
books. 

Did that distinction, by which he was able to object to the Scrip- 
ture Extracts, and not to object to the Fourth Book, exist before 

1839? 

It never was declared by our rules till then ; but then that passage 
was introduced into the Sixth Report, which states that the settled view 
of the Board was, that if the patron attempted to make the reading of 
the Scripture Extracts compulsory upon a child whose parent objected, 
he would not be allowed to do so. 

Are the Committee to understand, that up to the year 1 839 there was 
no distinction between those books and other books, so far as the rules 
of the Board were concerned ? 

So &r as the rules of the Board were concerned, no distinction was 
expressly made between them in that respect. — (The Right Hon. Alex, 
Macdonnelly Report, p, 255.) 

Scripture Lessons. Have you any recollection when it was that 

Original mfe— ^^y alteration took place in the announcement of 

Alterations thereof, ^hg ^j^^ ^f ^^^ Commissioners with regard to that 
recommendation ? 

The first new rule introduced with regard to the use of the Scripture 
Lessons was the 8th, which stated, that if the parents of any children 
objected, they must then be read only during the hours of separate re- 
ligious instruction. 

Will you state when that 8th Rule was introduced ? 

It was first published in the Sixth Report of the Commissioners for 
1839. It then appeared merely as a paragraph in t\v8X ^^^^Xk^^X^^^ 
was sent ronnd to the Commissioners o£Ednca,\\o\i ^ot \\y^\\ ^<^\v<(^Nlv^\!i^^i:QL^^ 
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I presume, was well considered before it finally passed the Board ; but 
there was no discussion at the Board, so far as I can remember^ with 
reference to that particular passage. It was adopted as forming a port 
of the Report. The Report was not published till 1 840; it will to foond 
in the Report for 1839> page 149* '' We should also state that we, bj no 
means, insist on having the Scripture Extracts, published by onr au- 
thority, read in any of the national schools, nor would we allow them to 
be read during the time of secular or literary instruction in any school 
attended by any children whose parents or guardians objected to them ; 
in such case we should prohibit the use of them, except at the time of 
religious instruction, when the parties giving it might use them or not 
as they should think proper." * * * If the question had arisen in 
any case, I believe that the decision of the Board would have been» if 
any objection had been made, that a child should not be compelled to 
read the Scripture Extracts. But Rule 8, as it was originally framed, 
goes a great deal further. There is no doubt that, according to its 
literal acceptation, it gives a right of excluding the book upon any one 
child objecting. So that, upon any case of that kind occurring, those 
excellent compilations from the Scriptures were practically excladed 
from the schools. 

Do you know who drew up that paragraph in the Sixth Report ? 

I have no doubt that Mr. Blake was the writer of it, for he prepared 
the Report for 1839. 

Will you state the date when it became a rule, and also the words of 
the rule ? 

It first appears as a rule of the Commissioners in the Report for 1843, 
which was not published till 1844. Previously to the pubUcation of the 
Report in 1843, a committee of the Board was appointed to examine the 
rules ; they sat several days, and took into consideration every mis 
seriatim ; no discussion took place at the Committee with referenoe to 
that particular rule. * . * * * The rule was inserted as a matter 
of course. The rules, as then revised, passed the Board, and were printed. 
The following are the words in which that rule is expressed ; it will be 
found at paragraph 10, page 243 — ^'The Commissioners do not insist on 
the Scripture Lessons, Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, or Book of 
Sacred Poetry, being read in any of the national schools, nor do thej 
allow them to be read during the time of secular or literary instructin 
in any school attended by children whose parents or guardians object to 
their being so read. In such case the Commissioners prohibit the use 
of them, except at the times of religious instruction, when the persons 
giving it may use these books or not as they think proper." 

In your opinion, the effect of that rule was to remove the discretioii 
as to the introducti(»n of these books from the patron of the school to 
any individual parent of any individual child ? 

Certainly. 

Might not the rule be interpreted as saying, that the child itself should 
have leave to withdraw, and not that the book should be excluded ? 

The rule goes to this length, that if any child objects, the book cannot 
be used, except during the hours of special religious instruction. A vast 
majority of the national schools are under Roman Catholic clergymen ; 
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it would be only necessary for one child to object, and the book is ex* 
eluded ; and if the Roman Catholic clergy were generally opposed to the 
book, it would not then be used even during the hours of separate reli- 
gions instruction. « ♦ ♦ ♦ « j j^^^y^ ^q doubt 

whatever that the 8th Rule, according to its literal phraseology, is dis- 
tinctly at variance with the fundamental principle of the national system 
of education. 

Yet it was passed ? 

Yes, without any discussion ; the Report was sent round as usual to 
each of the Commissioners, passed, and ordered to be printed. 

What was the resolution proposed by Baron Greene ? 

The resolution proposed by Baron Greene was at a special meeting of 
the Board, held on the 17th of June, 1853, with reference to Rule 8, 
section 2, as to the use of the " Scripture Extracts," the ^' Lessons on 
the Truth of Christianity," and the *' Book of Sacred Poetry." 

Will you read the resolution ? 

^ The Commissioners do not insist on the ^ Scripture Extracts,' < Les- 
sons on the Truth of Christianity,' or < Book of Sacred Poetry' being 
read in any of the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read as 
part of the ordinary school business (during which all children, of what- 
ever denomination they may be, are required to attend) in any school 
attended by children whose parents or guardians object to their being 
read by their children. In such case, the Commissioners prohibit the 
use of these books, except at times set apart for the purpose, either be- 
fore or after the ordinary school business, and under the following con- 
ditions : — 1st. That no child whose parent or guardian objects shall be 
required, directly or indirectly, to be present at such reading. 2ndly. 
That in order that no child, whose parent or guardian objects, may be 
present at the reading of the books above specified, public notification of 
the time set apart for such reading shall be inserted in large letters in 
the ^ Time-table' of the school ; that there be a sufficient interval be- 
tween the conclusion of the ordinary school business and the commence- 
ment of such reading ; and that the teachers shall, immediately before 
its commencement, announce distinctly to the pupils, that any child whose 
parent or guardian so desires may then retire. Srdly. That in every 
Buoh case ^ere shall be, exclusive of the time set apart for such reading, 
sufficient time devoted each day to the ordinary school business, in order 
that those children who do not join in the reading of the books may 
enjoy ample means of literary instruction in the school-room." 

Was not that a concession to the feelings of the Roman Catholics be- 
yond what was originally intended at the foundation of the system ? 

It was. No complaint came from any party that I am aware of, ex- 
cept from the Roman Catholics, and, of course, such Protestant mem- 
bers of the Board as concurred with them in their view upon this 
subject. 

Was not that, to a certain extent, a departure from the original in- 
tention with regard to the reading of those religious books ? 

It was a departure, not only from the original regulation, but it is a 
deviation from Rule 8, as it was originally understood by a majority of 
the Commissioners. 
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About the same time that Baron Greene proposed this resolution, was 
not there one resolution, or more than one, proposed on the subject of 
the '' Evidences of the Truth of Christianity" by Master Murphy, and 
other of thu Commissioners ? 

Yes. 

Will you state the nature of that resolution or those resolutions ? ^ 

Master IMurphy's amendments are these — '' That the * Lessons on the 
Truth of Christianity' be omitted from the foregoing resolution"-— that 
is, from the resolution proposed by Baron Greene, which I have just 
read. Secondly, ^That the 'Lessons on Christian ETidenoea' be 
omitted from the list of books not published, but sanctioned hy the 
Commissioners of National Education." After some discussion. Master 
Murphy withdraws his first amendment, and substitutes the follow- 
ing:— .*' That the 'Lessons on the Truth of Christianity' be omitted from 
the list of books published by the Board." 

When were those resolutions of Baron Greene and Master Murphy 
finally decided on ? 

I think the final settlement of the whole question took place on the 
8th of July, 1853, page 16. It was then decided, "That, in accordance 
with the opinions expressed" by the Commissioners at a previous meet- 
ing on the 17th of June, "by seven members out of eleven present, 
the 'Lessons on the Truth of Christianity' be withdrawn from the list of 
books published by the direction of the Commissioners ; secondly, that, 
in accordance with the opinions expressed by ten members, the * Intro- 
ductory Lessons on Christian Evidences' be also withdrawn from the 
list of books not published, but sanctioned by the Conmiissioners ; thirdly, 
that, in accordance with the opinions expressed by seven members, the 
Kule 8, section 2, be rescinded," and that the other shall be substituted 
for it, which I have already read. 

Did that resolution, as then passed, put a construction on the 8th 
Rule, by which the fact of any one parent objecting to the reading of a 
book would prevent that book being read in the school by any ehildnsn 
belonging to other parents ? 

No ; it alters the constiniction originally put upon that rule bjr a ma- 
jority of the Board in a material point of view. I will explain how : 
after the rule was passed in this modified or altered form, if any oliildor 
children should object, by the direction of their parents, to the reading of 
the " Scripture Lessons, or the Book of Sacred Poetry," they are then not to 
be, as under the old rule, relegated to the time of separate religious instroc* 
tion, but may be used, as stated in what I have already read, at a specified 
time before or after the ordinary school business, by those childim who 
do not object to read them. Under the old rule, a single child objecting^ 
practically excluded those books, even though Protestant cbiidren of 
different persuasions were willing to read them. — {M. Cross^ JEsq^ Be* 
port, pp. 8, 9, 10, 15, 78, 79.) 

You stated that you considered the reading of the Scripture Extracts 
to come under the denomination of ordinary school business in the hoon 
of combined education ; do you disapprove of Baron Greene's resolutioD, 
which says, that " the Commissioners do not insist upon the Scripture 
Extracts, the Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, or the Book of 
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Sacred Poetry being read in any national schools, nor do they allow them 
to be read as a part of the ordinary school business, during which all 
the children, of whaterer denomination they may be, are required to 
attend ?" 

I think Baron Greene's resolution agrees in principle with the con- 
struction which I have always given to the rule; but I think, practically, 
it interferes with the reading of the Scripture Lessons. As I have al- 
ready stated, the Board, at first not anticipating any objection on the 
part of a child to a book which they '' earnestly and unanimously re- 
commended," and of which the patron approved, in the absence of an 
objection, permitted the patron to use the books for literary and reli- 
gious instruction without distinction ; but afterwards, when it appeared 
fikely that objections would be made, the 8th Rule was passed, which 
deprived the patron of that discretionary power, and required that the 
book should no longer be dealt with as a merely literary book ; that the 
line of distinction should henceforward be clearly drawn between literary 
and religious, and that the reading of the religious books should be re- 
ferred to fixed times, called '^ the times of religious instruction," not 
separate religious, but the times of combined religious instruction. The 
objection to Baron Greene's resolution is, that it puts those times of 
combined religious instruction out of the ordinary school-hours ; and it 
has had already an evil efiect in the working of national schools. The 
ordinary school-hours of the Dublin model schools, for instance, have 
been for many years from ten to three ; but, under the operation of Mr. 
Baron Greene's resolution, the Board fixed the time for the reading of 
the Scripture Lessons from half-past nine to ten, out of the ordinary 
school-hours ; the consequence is, that the children either cannot or will 
not attend ; and, therefore, that the book which heretofore was read by 
1,000 children is now only read by 24 ; thus Mr. Baron Greene's resolu- 
tion practically defeats the rule. The resolution admits that it is a book 
for combined instruction, and to be read during the time of combined 
instruction ; that is the construction of Rule 8, for which I contend, 
and which the Archbishop puts upon it. Mr. Baron Greene's resolution 
admits the principle of the rule ; but, then, the practice it introduces in- 
terferes with the reading of the book. 

You object, in fact, to Mr. Baron Greene's explanatory definition of 
the 8th rule? 

I a{)prove of the principle, but I object to the practice it has intro- 
duced ; the principle is that which I am advocating, it is a book for 
combined and religious instruction, and to be read during the ordinary 
school business ; but he fixes an hour for reading it before or after the 
ordinary school business. — (The Very Rev. R, M. Kennedy, M^., Re- 
f^ariypp. 1,026, 1,027.) 

I decidedly think that an alteration has been made in Rule 8 by that 
resolution, and that it makes an entire change in the rule. 

That is, that the times of religious instruction mentioned in the ori- 
ginal form of Rule 8 could not possibly mean the time of religious in- 
struction, either at the beginning or the close of the school ? 

I never heard of such an interpretation in the Board of Education. 
There were two correlative terms, religious and general instruction : 
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general instruction meant the time at which all the children of all deno- 
minations should be present ; if there were religious instruction in the 
school, it would be given at other times specially devoted to that pur- 
pose. « « « « J understand, since Baron Greene's 
resolution was carried, that all the instruction which may be given in a 
national school comes under three heads, instead of two, as heretofore ; 
there is doctrinal, or sectarian, or denominational religions instruction, 
whichever name you please to give to it, and this is strictly sectarian ; 
there is secular instruction in the common lesson, &c«, books of the 
Board, at which all must attend ; and should some persons desire to 
read the Scripture Extracts, or the Book of Sacred Poetry, in a school 
where others object to them, they come under the third head, and must 
be read before or after the secular instruction. There were two heads 
of instruction previous to the change of rule, now there are three.^-(/. 
W. Kavanagh, Esq^ Head Inspector^ Report, pp. 320, 321.) 

Scripture Lessons— The Committee have had laid before them a 

Conflicting inierpre- communication from a Mr. Tottenham, the patron 
tations of 8th Rule. of a national school, with the reply of the 
Board, which contains an explanation of the 8th Rule. A Roman 
Catholic priest had desii*ed the teacher of a school not to allow the 
Scripture Extracts and the Book of Sacred Poetry to be read; he 
wished to insist on its being read, and he asked the Board what course 
should be taken for the purpose. Their letter is — ''Sib — We have laid 
before the Commissioners of Education your letter of the 27th ultimo^ 
respecting the use of the Scripture Extracts and Sacred Poetry in the 
national schools on your estate. In reply, we are directed to state 
that the Commissioners do not insist on having the Scripture Extracts 
or Sacred Poetry read by any children whose parents or guardians 
object to them, nor can they sanction any compidsion for the purpose; 
but the patrons of any school, who think proper, may have them read 
on the opening, or immediately before the closing of the school, pro- 
vided no children shall be required then to attend against the will of 
their parents or guardians." Were you aware that that interpretatioii 
of the rule had been given by the Board ? 

I did not suppose that to be the interpretation of the 8th Rule. 

Are the Committee to understand you to say, that, according to your 
interpretation of the 8th Rule, any child objecting could cause the re- 
moval of that book from the hours of combined instruction ? 

That is the interpretation which I put upon the 8th Rule«p— (7%e Vtrjf 
Rev. Dean Metier, J).D., Report y pp. 306, 305.) . 

The letter to Mr. Tottenham is published in a Return to an Order of 
the House of Commons. That letter your Lordships have before yon, 
and an important letter it was. 

Do you consider that it involved a change in the system ? 

I will state what it did : It gave permission to the patron to use the 
Scripture Lessons (even though they had been objected to by the parent 
of any child) during the first or closing hours of the ordinary schocd- 
hours, provided that no child was compelled to remain against the 
wiU of its parent. That rule, as it is there explained, conveys the 
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exact meaning attached to it by the Archbishop of Dublin, Mr. 
Blake, and Mr. Corballis. The two latter were Roman Catholic Com- 
missioners of the Board present when that letter was ordered to be 
written. That was the meaning they attached to the 8th Rule, the 
literal acceptation of which, as I have already stated, conveys a very 
different one. 

Do you then consider that the literal interpretation of the 8th Rule 
waft never given to it till it was given to it by the resolution of the 
Board in the last year ? • 

It never was acted upon : no case arose. There was one case in the 
model school, in which there was an objection on the part of a child to 
his reading those " Scripture Lessons ;*' and if the rule' had been then 
taken in the literal acceptation I have mentioned, none of the 
children could have been permitted to read those lessons, except during 
the hours of special religious instruction. In that particular case, 
however, the child was merely desired to remove from the room, and, 
therefore, there was no interruption to the general reading by others. 
I do not know any other case than that. — {M. Cross^ Esq., Report, 
p. 14.) 

No such thing was ever dreamt of, as that it was in the power 
of a single child to exclude the book from the whole school ; but 
when it was found that the words of the rule might be so interpreted 
(I acknowledge that it was very carelessly and loosely drawn up), 
and an explanation of the force and drift of the rule was asked 
for, we always promptly answered that no such thing was designed 
as to exclude the book from the school generally, but merely to have 
the reading of it so arranged as not to compel any child to read it that 
objected. 

In the case in which an authoritative answer was given to the appli- 
cation of Mr. Tottenham, containing the view of the Commissioners of 
the rule, and signed by the Secretaries, there is a somewhat stricter 
limitation given than your Grace has expressed, because it is not simply 
that such arrangements should be made for the reading of the book as 
wonld not include the attendance of any child whose parents objected to 
it, but it is said that the book is to be read at the opening, or imme- 
diately before the closing of the school ? 

That is exactly what we meant. 

Then the uniform interpretation of this rule by the Board has, in 
point of fact, affirmed what is expressed in Mr. Baron Greene's reso- 
lution ? 

I do not wish to report Baron Greene's statements at second-hand, 
when it is in your power to call him before you ; but he told me that he 
had not the intention of framing any substantive rule, but merely to 
frame what is called a declaratory act; that his intention was merely 
to explain the sense in which we understood, and always have 
understood the 8th Rule ; and that then, in his absence, at a subsequent 
meeting of the Board, a rule was passed as a substantive rule, to be 
substituted for the other ; whereas he intended it to be only an expla-- 
natory one. 

H 
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Was there no attempt made on the part of any of the members of 
the Board to correct the ambiguity in the rule as soon as it was dis- 
covered ? 

This matter was brought forward again and again, but it was put off 
from time to time, and re^cnrded as of no consequence, because any one 
who doubted about the meaning of the rule has only to apply to us. I 
was for having the rule recast, and more fully explained ; but it was 
debated from time to time, and that suggestion was ultimately with- 
drawn. Some of tl^ Commissioners said, '* There is no occasion for 
any explanation, because, if anybody has bona fide any doubt, he has 
nothing to do but to apply to the Board." 

Tour Grace always felt satisfied that, in the event of such an appli- 
cation to the Board, the interpretation which you gave to it would, as a 
matter of course, be given by the Board ? 

Undoubtedly, — {The Most Rev. R. Wliatefyy Archbishop of Dublin, 
Report^ pp. 163, 164.) 

The letter *♦♦««♦♦««* 

in answer to Mr. Tottenham, conveys an explanation of the rule, 
which is perfectly in accordance with what the Archbishop of 
Dublin' stated to be the spirit of the whole system. His Grace 
never contemplated that the rule should prevent others from read- 
ing the " Scripture Lessons" on the objection of any one child. 
Only three Commissioners were present when Mr. Tottenham's letter 
was read before the Board; they were the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Mr. Corballis, and Mr. Blake. This letter is important, as showing 
the meaning which Mr. Blake, the original framer of the rule, 
attached to it, though the words convey H different meaning. The 
Archbishop of Dublin has always declared that he never understood 
the Rule 8 to bear the construction put upon it by some of the other 
Commissioners. 

Do you know, from your own knowledge, how that rule was 
interpreted by Archbishop Murray, as representing his own Church? 

I cannot give the opinion of Archbishop Murray ; but I have already 
stated that I myself mentioned to the Board the answers I had given to 
various persons who applied to me upon it. It appeared to be the 
opinion of the members then present at the Board, upon the particular 
occasion to which I allude, that the rule, literally interpreted, was to 
the effect that one child objecting had the power of excluding those 
books. 

Then why should the rule be interpreted by the generality of the 
Board differently from its common correct literal acceptation ; why 
should it be read so ambiguously as to be always supposed to convey 
another meaning ? 

The other is the view which its framers took of it. 

But you state that is not the literal interpretation of the words ? 

It is not ; but the construction put upon it by three Commissioners 
in the letter to Mr. Tottenham is in accordance with the spirit of the 
national system. 

As Mr, Blake was the person wlio framed the rule afterwards, do not 
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you think that the rule had the same meaning as the paragraph in the 
Report? 

Certainly, according to the literal acceptation of the words. 
Otherwise, this letter of the Commissioners to Mr. Tottenham would 
not have any bearing upon the interpretation of that rule, the letter 
being written in 1 840, and the rule being made in 1 843 ? 

But it has a particular bearing upon it, and hence its special 
importance. The letter was written in 1840; and it was in con- 
sequence, I have no doubt, of that paragraph in the body of the 
Report which led Mr. Tottenham to write to the Board upon the 
subject. 

It became an explanation of the rule only as being an expla- 
nation of the paragraph in the Report, the rule not being in existence 
then? 

Yes. 

Which interpretation do you consider to have been practically put 
upon the 8th Rule ; that of the Archbishop of Dublin, or what you con- 
sider the literal interpretation ? 

When clergymen called upon me on the subject, I stated distinctly 
that the literal interpretation gave the power, on any objection being 
made by one child, to exclude the book during the hours of combined 
instruction, and the majority of the Board agreed with that interpreta- 
tion. — {M. Cross, Esq,, Report, pp. 15, 16.) 

You stated just now that the interpretation had always been put upon 
the 8th Rule, that the veto of one parent would sanction the expulsion 
of the book from a school altogether ? 

Whenever the subject was discussed in conversation before the Board, 
it always appeared that those words could bear no other interpretation 
bot that. 

Was not the Archbishop of Dublin one of the Commissioners who 
attended most constantly at the Board ? 

He attended ve/y often. 

Are you aware whether he put that construction upon the rule ? 

What the Archbishop seemed always to say was this : he never de- 
nied that that was the natural construction to be put upon those words, 
but he always said, *^ I am perfectly certain that that never was the 
intention of the Board when it passed that rule." 

Do you think the framers of the 8th Rule framed it with a view to 
that interpretation being put upon it ? 

I do not think they had anything distinctly in their minds with regard 
to this point. Their great object was to prevent any child from being 
compelled, against his parents' wish, to read those books. 

Was Mr. Blake the person who took a prominent part in the framing 
of the 8th Rule ? 

Yes. 

Was he, in fact, the framer of the 8th Rule ? 

He was — that is, he was the framer of the passage in the Sixth Report, 
tipon which that rule was founded. 

Do you remember the answer given to Mr, ToU^ii\i^\aVev\%V^'t 
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There was an answer given to Mr. Tottenham in 1840, of whicb, 
till recently, there was no recollection at all ; it was discovered in the 
minutes lately, but it never was referred to in any way till it was lately 
discovered. 

In whose handwriting was that answer to Mr. Tottenham written ? 

It was in Mr. Blake's handwriting. « « « « 

You allow that the* answer to Mr. Tottenham is against what you con- 
sider to be the literal construction of the rule ? 

It certainly is, I think. 

If this answer to Mr. Tottenham was in the handwriting of Mr. Blake, 
and Mr. Blake framed the original rule, was not there some ground for 
supposing that Mr. Blake did not intend to put that construction upon 
the rule ? 

I think it is quite plain, if Mr. Blake had that rule before his mind 
when he gave that answer, he must have thought that the rule did not 
require that the book, when objected to by the parent, should be re- 
moved to the time of religious instruction, but might be used either 
before or after the ordinary instruction of the school by such children 
whose parents approved, just as we have now by our amended rule 
settled the point. — {The Bight Hon. Alexander M<zcdonnell^ Report^ 
pp. 245, 246, 247.) 

I stated in my former evidence that the Archbishop hod been uniform 
with regard to his view of the interpretation of the 8th Rule, which was 
totally contrary to the literal construction put upon it by the majority 
of his colleagues of the Board. I think it incumbent upon me now 'to 
state, in justice to Mr. Macdonnell, that he invariably understood the 
rule in its strictly literal and obvious sense ; and that he never wavered 
in this opinion ; but he always felt, as I did, that the rule was wrong in 
principle, and that it was unfortunate it had been embodied in the rules 
in its original form; and that if construed merely according to its words, 
it was at variance with the spirit of the rules of the Board upon a fun- 
damental point. * » * * He always agreed with me, 
that it would be more in accordance with the principles of the system if 
it were modified in the sense in which it stands now, and which, in 
principle, at least, corresponds with the construction put upon it in the 
Archbishop's letter. 

The Board remained cognizant of this diametrically opposite interpre- 
tation of their own rules for a great number of years, without coming 
to a conclusion which was the interpretation which was to be autho- 
rized? 

It was some time after the paragraph in reference to the '* Soriptore 
Lessons" had been introduced in their Sixth Report, that their attention 
was called to its interpretation. With respect to Mr. Tottenham's 
case, which produced so strong an impression upon the minds of 
the Committee, I have already informed them it was purely by 
accident it was discovered. It had escaped my recollection till the 
misunderstanding between the Archbishop and the other Commissioners 
took place. 

How many years did this divergent and contradictory lnte^ 
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pretation of the rule between Mr. Macdonnell and the Archbishop 
exist? 

I forget when the matter was first brought under the notice of the 
Archbishop. It was I who first called his Grace's attention to the literal 
meaning of the rule. He was surprised that I should have put such a 
construction upon it. I said there was no doubt about it whatever, and 
that none of the Commissioners whom I had heard speak of it ever 
expressed a difierent opinion. Then I found, in the case of Mr. Tot- 
tenham, that two other Commissioners, Mr. Blake and Mr. Corballis, 
had, in 1840, given a contrary interpretation to the rule, and certainly 
more in unison with what it ought to have been. In reference to the 
views of the other Commissioners regarding the rule, at a much later 
period than 1840, I consider it my duty to produce two documents 
bearing upon it, and which will show the Committee that a majority of 
the Commissioners really did construe it in its mere literal sense in their 
official communications. I must, at the same time, admit, however con- 
tradictory it may appear, that three other Commissioners, and one of 
them the framer of the rule, put a construction upon it the very reverse 
of thp others. I was not able to complete the perusal of the Board's 
minutes before I left Dublin ; I think I had read them only up to 1848 ; 
and I gave instructions to my clerk, on my arrival in London, to go on 
reading them to the present time, and to call my attention to any 
decision of the Commissioners bearing upon the unhappy difference of 
opinion respecting the meaning of the 8th Rule. It is only four days 
ago that he found the following minute of the Board, passed on the 20th 
of March, 1851. This is a copy of the minute to which I now refer : — 
" Read letter from Mr. J. C. Law, Sub-Inspector, communicating an 
observation made by the Reverend Peter Duffy, Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, in the report book of the Ejlbride national school, county Wicklow, 
respecting the use of the ' Scripture Lessons ;' also a remark made thereon 
by the Reverend 0. W. Moore, manager of the school. Ordered, that 
the Reverend Mr. Duffy be informed, that the attention of the Commis- 
sioners has been called to his observation in the daily report book of 
£ilbride national school, and to the remarks of the Reverend Mr. 
Moore thereon, copies of which have been furnished by the Sub-In- 
spector in charge of the district; that a copy of the Board's rules be sent 
to the Reverend Mr. Duffy, and that his attention be particularly directed 
to the 8th paragraph of the 2nd section, respecting the use of the * Scrip- 
ture Lessons' in national schools, from which he will perceive that if the 
parent or guardian (by which is meant the legal or natural guardian) of 
any pupil object to the reading of those books during the time for secular 
instruction, the use of them must be confined to the time set apart for 
religious instruction ; also, that the Reverend Mr. Moore be furnished 
"with a copy of the rule, and informed that the Commissioners trust it 
will be strictly observed." I will now read the letter from the Reverend 
Ogle Moore, dated the 6th of February, 1851 — " Gentlemen — On 
visiting the Kilbride national school this day, I found the following 
observations in the report book of the school: — * Visited lliis school, and 
have found present 19 males and 24 females, all of the Roman Catholic 
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religion, with the exception of four females. The patron and teacher 
insist on the " Scripture Lessons," notwithstanding my repeated remon- 
Btrations on the part of their guardian, the Rev. J. F. Archer, parish 
priest, and their parents also. They are read daily. I am told by the 
master, that the children will not be allowed to continue in the school 
unless they comply with the above. I expect the Inspector will have 
the matter before the Commissioners of the Board of Education the first 
opportunity ; if there is no redress, I consider the parents will withdraw 
their children. — Peter Duffy, C.C, Kilbride, Blessington, 4th October, 
1850.' I must remark upon the foregoing statement of the Rev. Mr. 
Duffy, that no parent or guardian of any child attending Kilbride na- 
tional school has ever made to me, the patron, any objection against the 
reading of the Scripture Extracts of the National Board, though I con- 
tinually invite them to remark upon anything with which they may not 
be satisfied in the education of their children. It is possible that here- 
after there may be made, at the command of Mr. D., some such objections, 
but I should probably, in that case, disregard any that I could trace to 
such a source. — Ogle Moore, Vicar." This was brought specially 
before the Board, and then that minute was made which I have read; 
and the following is a copy of the letter sent to Mr. Moore : — *' Sir — The 
attention of the Commissioners of National Education has been called 
to the observation, dated the 4 th of October last, made in the report 
book of the Kilbride national school by the Rev. Peter Duffy, and to 
your remarks thereon, copies of which were forwarded to the Board by 
the Inspector of the district. The Commissioners direct us to transmit 
to you the enclosed copy of their rules, and to remind you that, accord- 
ing to Regulation 8, Section 2, if the parent or guardian of any child 
object to the reading of the * Scripture Lessons' during the time of secular 
or literary instruction, the use of the book must be limited to the period 
allotted for religious instruction. The Commissioners trust that this 
rule will be strictly observed in the Kilbride national school. We 
are to observe, that by the word 'guardians' the Commissioners 
mean to imply the natural or legal guardians of the children." The 
letter to the Rev. Mr. Duffy is to the same effect as that which I have 
read. 

Does not that show that the Archbishop must have been present at 
the Board when that letter was directed to be written ? 

The members present were, the Archbishop of Dublin, James O'Ferrall, 
Esq., the Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor, Sir T. N. Bedington, 
and the Right Honourable A. Macdonnell ; and it is remarkable, that 
all the members of the Board whose names I have read, excepting that 
of his Grace, had uniformly agreed in their understanding of the rule in its 
plain and obvious sense. I felt it would be improper on my part, after 
having had my attention called to the important correspondence I have 
read, to withhold it from the Committee ; because, having produced the 
answer of the Commissioners to Mr. Tottenham's letter, a minute was 
passed actually the reverse of that in 1851. Whether the Archbishop 
of Dublin was actually present at the time this took place, with regard 
to the correspondence with the Rev. O. Moore and the Rev. Mr. Duffy, 
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it IS impossible for me to say. His Grace was frequently in the habit of 
leaving the Board before the proceedings terminated ; his name, how- 
ever, appears among the Commissioners present on the day in question. 
—(M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 1,009-1,011.) 

See, also, the evidence of J. W. Kavanagh, Esq., Head Inspector, 
Report, pp. 319-321, 323, 336, 337; and that of R. Sullivan, 
Esq., LL.D., p. 391, Ditto. 

Books. After the resolution was passed, or that rule was 

Scripture Lessons. embodied, what was the practical effect upon the 

Pesults of alterations reading of the Scripture Extracts in the various 
of rule— schools in Ireland ; you have stated that before 

inicVdh^*'^ 'Aeimsc ^hat time those books were generally read during 

the hours of combined instruction ; can you trace 
any change in the practice with regard to the reading of them after that 
alteration of the rule ? 

No ; there are no Inspectors' returns in the office from that date 
ahowing the precise number of schools in which the Scripture Extracts 
were read, and the number of children reading them ; all that we had 
the means of ascertaining were the opinions of the various clergymen of 
different persuasions with regard to it. 

Does not the letter which you have just read seem to imply that the 
Inspectors were expected to report whether or not the Scripture Extracts 
were read in the schools ? 

Yes ; certainly. The Inspectors, up to a certain period, made inquiry 
whether the " Scripture Lessons" were used frequently in the schools ; 
but they were instructed, with reference to these particular books, not 
to interfere by attempting to enforce them in any way. 

Is the practice still continued of recording how many of the children 
do or do not read the Scripture Extracts ? 

No. In the reports since the years 1838 or 1840, I find, on referring 
to the names of the books, that the *' Scripture Lessons" and '* Sacred 
Poetry" are not specified in those reports. 

Then the change of practice seems to have been contemporaneous 
v^ith that passage in the report? 

About the same period. 

What has been the result of this construction which has been put 
upon that rule ; have those " Scripture Lessons" been vetoed in any of 
the schools since ? 

Yes ; in the model schools in Dublin the '* Scripture Lessons," 
" Sacred Poetry," and *' Truth of Christianity" had been read, since the 
introduction of those books up to the period of this resolution, by a vast 
number of children daily, without any objection having been made, 
except in the single instance to which I have adverted in my previous 
evidence. An authentic document, however, which I have brought 
with me, entitled " A Pastoral Address of the Bishops of the Province of 
Dublin, assembled in Synod, to the Catholic Clergy and Luity of the 
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Province," appeared just before the alteration of this rule, ^vin^ Arch- 
bishop Cullen's opinion of the dangerous tendency of the Archbishop of 
Dublin's work on the *« Truth of Christianity ;" and expressing the 
strong repugnance entertained by him towards the " Scripture Lessons," 
particularly if used for the instruction of Roman Catholic children by 
Protestant teachers. Immediately after the publication of this address, 
a considerable number of the children in the model schools intimated to 
their teachers, that their parents objected that they should read any 
longer the " Scripture Lessons." The consequence of that was, that di- 
rections were given by the Commissioners to ascertain whether the 
parents had come to the school, or notified in writing, intimating their 
objection. It appeared that, in many instances, they had. The Board 
then introduced into the central model school the altered rule, and the 
state of things now is, that those lessons which were read there by hun- 
dreds of children, without the slightest objection, are now used only by 
a limited number of the pupils of Protestants, and that for half an 
hour before the school-roll is called, and the general business com- 
mences. 

Has the same course been pursued in many other model schools ? 

Those books were introduced into some of the model schools without 
any objection on the part of the parents. For example — my recollection 
is, that some time after the Athy district model schools were opened, 
those books were sent down, and read for a short time under the old 
rule i but an objection has been since made in several of the schools, 
and directions have been given to have the ^< Scripture Lessons" used 
under the modified rule. — {M. CrosSy Esq., Eeport, pp* 12, 18, Tdy 
80, 81.) 

See, also, the evidence of the Most Rev. R. Whately, Archbishop 
of Dublin, Report, pp. 145, 148, 153; of the Right Hon. Alex. Mac- 
donnell, p. 252, Ditto ; and of R. Sullivan, Esq., LL.D., pp. 3Y7, 
378, 379-382, Ditto. 

Books, The Commissioners would have no power of alter- 

Scripture Lessons, jjjg ^^^g^ r^l^g ^hich were in being at the time the 

rfj/i^ """ trust-deed was signed ? 

Certainly ; the Commissioners have no such 

As ffff^^^Q J^« power ; if the Government required them to do it, 

*^hooh ""^"^^^ it would be for them to consider what could be done ; 

and the Government must be prepared, I suspecti 
to refund all the money which has been contributed by parties for 
the erection of those schools ; this, however, involves a question of 
law. 

In fact, the trustees are only bound by the rules which were in ex- 
istence at the time they signed the trust-deed ? 
That is my opinion. 

If the Commissioners changed those rules which are embodied in Uw 
trust-deed, would they be able to enforce such modified rules ? 
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I tluok not. 

I suppose there are cases Id which clergymen of the Established 
Church, at the commencement of the system, became patrons of vested 
schools ? 

There are several cases. 

At the time that the system was established originally — that is, before 
1839 — there were certain religious books, Scripture Extracts, and books 
of Sacred Poetry, and, subsequently, the Archbishop of Dublin's Book, 
which might be used at the time of combined instruction, if the patron 
thought fit ? 

Yes. 

That was altered in 18399 and it has been more materially altered by 
the last variation in the rules of the Board ? 

Yes. • 

What do you conceive to be the condition of a clergyman of the 
Established Church who is the patron of a vested school, which vested 
school was placed in the hands of trustees, or of the Commissioners, upon 
the understanding that religious books might be used at the time of 
combined instruction ? How does the alteration of the rule afifect the 
patron of the school ? Is he justified in carrying on the school 
according to the original trust-deed, and according to the rules which 
were in force at the time the school was vested in the Commissioners, 
or is he bound to obey the rule in its altered form as it now 
exists ? 

Since the alteration of Rule 8, to which the question has particular 
reference, communications have been received by the Commissioners 
from two or three clergymen of the Established Church, who have 
schools under the Board upon the non- vested principle, and they have 
asked the question distinctly of the Commissioners, are they bound to 
the observance of Bule 8 as now explained ? and, also, can they use the 
'^ Lessons on the Truth of Christianity" during the hours of combined 
instruction ? An answer has been sent tb those correspondents to state 
that they have no such power. That they are bound by the altered 
rule. I do not recollect that any inquiry of this nature has been made 
by the patron of a vested school ; but if such a communication should 
be received, I merely give the Committee my opinion, and for 
which I am alone responsible, that I think the Commissioners would 
require the patron of a vested school to be bound by the rule as now 
altered. 

Would the condition of the observance of such a direction of the 
Commissioners be the withdrawal of the annual grant, or any legal pro- 
ceeding against the parties for the non-fulfilment of the covenant into 
which they had previously entered ? 

It is impossible for me to say what might be the ulterior pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners in such a case ; in the instance of a 
vested school, the Commissioners cannot, strictly speaking, withdraw 
their aid; they may cause the school to be shut. In all schools 
where parties refused to comply with the altered rule under which one 
book has been withdrawn, and other books are not to be used during 
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the hours of school business^ if any child object, the Commissioners 
would insist, in my opinion, upon the regulations lately adopted by 
them being complied with, both in the vested and non-vested 
schools. 

You stated some time ago, that supposing after the schools had been 
vested in the Commissioners such an alteration of the rule was to be 
made as that the Bible was compelled to be read as an ordinary school 
book, the persons who had vested their schools would not be bound by 
that alteration ; you now state that in cases in which parties had vested 
schools upon the condition that the ** Scnpture Lessons" should be read, 
they would be bound by an alteration which excluded those " Scrip- 
ture Lessons ;" how do you draw the distinction between those two 
cases ? 

The observations which I made were merely the expression of my 
opinion as to the course I thought the Board would pursue under the 
circumstances referred to. Possibly I have formed an erroneous con- 
jecture. The Commissioners might make the distinction I have drawn. 
I did not intend to give any answer that would bind them. I was going 
on to explain, in reference to the ** Scripture Lessons" and the other two 
religious books, that if parties accepted aid from the Board towards the 
building of a school, upon the understanding that those books were to 
form a part of the general instruction of the school, though such an 
agreement was not expressly defined in the body of the lease, the patrons 
of such schools might very naturally and justly consider that, by the 
withdrawal of such books, or any one of them, their compact 
with the Board was violated. The meaning of my former answer 
was this: judging from what has been done in particular cases by a 
majority of the Board in non-vested schools, I stated it as my opinion 
that the Commissioners would probably act in a similar way with 
regard to the three books alluded to in the vested s^iools, in the event 
of any patrons signifying their intention not to comply with the late 
rule. 

Do you not consider the exclusion of a book specified to be admitted, 
and the admission of a book specified to be excluded, are equally viola- 
tions of the original contract, and equally binding upon both parties, or 
equally not binding upon both parties ? 

It is impossible for me to answer for the Commissioners, as to the view 
they might take of the point involved in that question. I think it pro- 
bable that they would not make a distinction between the two classes of 
schools. I may remark that, in reference to the lease, there are no 
particular books mentioned, nor are there in the original rules of the 
Board ; but parties putting schools under the Board are perfectly 
aware of the books which are used and sanctioned in the school^ 
and they select those which they prefer. I have no doubt of the 
fact, that a considerable number of patrons have put their schools, 
whether vested or non-vested, under the Board, upon the express 
understanding that the " Scripture Lessons," «* Sacred Poetry," and Ae 
** Lessons on the Truth of Christianity" were to be used in the 
schools. 
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At the time that such sohools were vested, were they not vested, that 
being the rule of the Board ? 

Certainly. 

Then if that rule be subsequently altered, in what position do the 
managers of those schools stand ? 

I cannot, of course, as I have already said, answer for the Commis- 
sioners. I repeat, as my own opinion, that they might not, probably, 
make any distinction in their application of the rule. Whether they 
should or should not do so is a question which is not for me to decide. 
I have stated in a previous answer, that I think the parties would have 
strong grounds for complaint and remonstrance. — {M. Cross ^ Esq,y 
Report, pp. 74, 75, 76.) 

(^ See, also, the evidence of the Right Hon. F. Blackburne, Report, 

p. 133. 

Boohs. I think that the Scripture Extracts represent a 

Scripture Lessons. principle. Their introduction into the system 

Results of alterations j •• • j "^ j. 

If^fyje-^ was regarded as a compromise, and as a condi- 

As affecting the prin- t'O" 0^ ^^e original grant. They represented 
ciple ' of the national the religious element to a certain extent, and I 
system. think that the other books alluded to are not in 

the same position as the Scripture Extracts. 

You consider that now, practically, there is no combined religious in- 
struction in the national system ? 

Except what is contained in our ordinary Lesson Books. — (R. Sullivan^ 
Esq^ Head Inspector, Report, p. 384.) 

Have any schools ever come under your own observation in the 
Roman Catholic districts of Ireland, which are under private manage- 
ment, where the Scriptures are read in their integrity, and a considerable 
attendance of Roman Catholics takes place, in spite of the opposition of 
the priests ? 

I think I visited two or three schools so circumstanced. 

Do not you think it is a fair inference from that circum- 
stance, that when objections are made to some of the combined re- 
ligious books, such as have been made lately, those objections may 
generally be supposed to arise, not from the parents, but from the 
priests ? 

I believe, as I have said before, from what I have met with in Ireland, 
as well as from information derived from other sources, that if no influ- 
ence unfavourable to the attendance of the children when the Scripture 
instruction is given were exerted, the parents would not themselves 
raise any obstacle. 

Does not that lead you to feel that we are playing into the hands of 
the priests, by giving them the power to exclude all such books by the 
opposition of a single parent ? 

Certainly ; I have a strong conviction of that kind. — («/. Heald, Esq., 
Report, p, 433.) 
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See, alflOy the further evidence of B. Sullivan, Esq., LL.D., 
Report, pp. 385, 386 ; also the evidence of the Ven. E. A. Stopford, 
pp. 620, 621, Ditto; and of the Rev. J. O'Regan, pp. 965, 6, 
Ditto. 

Books. Does not it appear to you that there is no seen- 

^lu'of^r'atioHs ">*» *»»« P"W'«' «'• *o tJ"* supporters of the system, 
in rule-- ^"^^ those changes may not go on to an in- 

definite extent in future ? 

As affecting public Formerly I had such a fear very strongly 
confidence tn the . "^ . , r i i. x i. •/ 

Soard. ^ ^7 ^^^ mind; of late years I have quite 

got over that fear ; but since the late alterations 

made with respect to that 8th Rule, I do foresee further changes as 

being inevitable. 

In what direction do you think the changes will be which you 
foresee ? 

I think it probable that the Board will, ere long, have to withdraw 
their sanction from the '* Scripture Lessons," with the sole object of getting 
rid of the principle of the 8th Rule, so that they may not be urged to 
apply that principle to all their Reading Books. 

You are aware, doubtless, that there is a good deal of Scriptural infor- 
mation contained in the ordinary Reading Books of the Board ? 

I am aware of it; 

In principle, if, according to the 8th Rule, as now interpreted, one 
parent can prohibit the use of the *^ Scripture Lessons" at the hour of com- 
bined instruction, should not that one parent also be permitted to pro- 
hibit the use of any parts of the ordinary lesson books which have a 
religious character or tendency ? 

The principle appears to me to be precisely the same in each case ; so 
much so, that I anticipate that an attempt will be made heieafier to 
apply it to both classes of books alike. 

And as the Board have already surrendered the principle in the case 
of the ** Scripture Lessons," they cannot refuse to surrender it in thespe^ 
cial case which I have put ? 

I think they cannot refuse when they are pressed upon it. 

Is there any general feeling on the part of any denomination, or of 
any patrons of schools, to exclude the religious portions of the books 
which are used during the hours of combined instruction ? 

Nothing of that kind has appeared yet, but I fear that it ipay 
appear. 

You are not aware of any such feeling existing at present? 

I am not aware of its having been yet exhibited. — {The Ven* E, JL 
Stopfordf Report, p, 622.) 

I know of no system likely to be more acceptable to the peq[>le of 
Ireland than the national system as it was, not as it is, because I think 
the feeling of security we had is destroyed. I think the act of the Board 
of the 8th of last July took the first stone out of the building of com- 
bined instruction ; it introduced the fine point of the wedge. We have 
now no security that any kind of combined religious instruction wiD 
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eontinae to be given to the children in attendance at those schools* — 
{Very Rev. R. M. Kennedy, Reporty p, 1,032.) 

Boohs, The " Scripture Lessons" are now in use but in 

Scripture Lessons. j ^ schools, four of them under the management 

Little used now. q£ Jay patrons and seven under Roman Catholic 

clergy- They were in much more general use two years ago, but 
are now discountenanced by the majority of the Eoman Catholic clergy. — 
(Letter of Z^istrict- Inspector Graham^ read in evidence of M. Cross, 
Esq^ Report^ p. 224.) 

With respect to the Scripture Extracts, I find, from returns furnished 
by the patrons of 2,880 non-vested schools, that the extracts are read 
habitually in 304, occasionally in 853, and are not read in 1,723 ; 
whilst in 1,400 vested schools, from which returns were obtained, the 
extracts are said to be read habitually in 154, occasionally in 493, and 
not read in 753. — («/. W. Kavanagh, Esq., Head Ifispectory Report, 
p. 356.) 

Objections against How do you account for the fact, that all 
****'*• the Roman Catholic children suddenly ob- 

jected to the ** Scripture Lessons" in the Marlborough-street school ? 

I think that they were governed in a very great degree by the ex- 
pressed wish of their Archbishop, Dr. Cullen ; I think that, unless 
Archbishop Cullen had, in a manner, interdicted that book — that is, di- 
rected that the Roman Catholics should not use it in their schools in 
Dublin — it is very likely the book would have continued to be read at 
the present time. 

Have not objections to those books been made lately by Roman Ca- 
tholics who adhere to the system ? 

A great number of Roman Catholics, who adhere most fully to the 
system, object to the Scripture Extracts. — (The Right Hon. Alex. 
Mctcdonnell, Report, pp. 262, 3.) 

Have you any objection to the Scripture Extracts as a book to be 
used in the hours of combined religious instruction ? 

I have. 

Will you state what the objection is ? 

My reason is, I do not consider it to be a book from which religion is 
to be learnt ; I do not consider it is a book from which the doctrines of 
faith exclusively are to be gathered ; speaking only as an individual, I 
do not see the use of wasting time with it ; religious instruction ought 
to be given separately, as religious instruction. 

Approving of the system as you do, you think still it would be an im- 
provement in that system if the reading of the Scripture Extracts were 
done away with ? 

I do not say I would do away with them ; they are not done away 
with by the Board; they remain and are tolerated; they are left 
to the option of the patrons ; some Catholic patrons use them and 
some do not— -(I^tf Right Rev. C Denvir, D.D., Report, p. 1,117.) 
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With respect to reading the Scripture Extracts, upon which so 
much evidence has been {»iven, when they were first introduced 
at the formation of the Board, from what quarter did the ob- 
jection to them chiefly arise ; by what class was it most strongly 
urged ? 

By the Protestant, undoubtedly ; I have met with a very considerable 
number of Protestants of the Established Church who have been most 
vehement opponents of the use of those " Scripture Lessons," who, I 
ascertained, had never even opened any one of the books ; but they 
took for granted, upon report, that they were an unfaithful trans- 
lation. 

Was not the argument against the Scripture Extracts popularly 
summed up in the phrase of their being a *' mutilation" of the Scrip- 
tures ? 

Yes. 

Was not that the popular objection that was raised against them ; and 
was not that necessarily a Protestant objection rather than a Roman 
Catholic objection ? 

Undoubtedly. 

With regard to the objection entertained by Protestants to the admis- 
sion of the Scripture Extracts, was it not the fact that the objection 
was not so much to the Extracts themselves as to the admission of the 
principle of the right of withholding the Scriptures themselves from any 
party in education ? 

They spoke of withholding the Scriptures in such terms, many of 
them at least, as to imply that those Scripture Lessons were put forward 
as a substitute for the Bible, the very reverse being expressly stated in 
the preface — namely, that these were considered rather as an introduction 
to the general study of the Scriptures. As for the exclusion of the 
Bible, we never admitted the fact, because the children were always 
allowed to read the Bible ; but no compulsion was used if any parents 
of the children objected to the reading of it, how much soever it might 
be to be regretted. We considered that it was a great point gained that 
a larger portion of Scripture should be introduced into the ordinary, 
school business among the children of various denominations, unless the 
parents objected to it (which they scarcely ever did), than is usaalijT 
read at any schools in England, or any schools in Ireland before that 
time. We never would admit that those Lessons were put forward by 
us as a substitute for the whole Bible ; therefore, we never considered 
that there was any ground whatever for the expression " the mutilation 
of the Scriptures." 

Without entering into the question of the justice of the objection put 
forward, was not the ground of the objection, that the adoption of the 
Scripture Extracts appeared to sanction the limitation of the right of 
children to consult the Bible in education ? 

They very often urged that, but I never could see the reason of iti 

* * « « « « • 

* * I recollect, sixteen years after the introduction of the 
" Scripture Lessons," conversing with a clergyman in my own diocese, who 
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was speaking of the unfair concession which had been made to the 
Roman Catholics by introducing lessons taken entirely from the Douay 
version. I found, upon inquiry, that he had never looked at the book, 
but had taken for granted, for all those years, that it was entirely com- 
piled from the Douay version, instead of being, as he then found, for the 
first time, a new translation, conforming as much to the authorized 
version as it does to the Douay, but not bound down to either of them. 
I recollect also that it was put forward again and again (which may 
seem almost incredible) in speeches at public meetings, that there had been 
a dispute at the Board between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
Commissioners whether the word in the early part of Luke's Gospel, 
which is one portion of our ** Scripture Lessons," should be translated 
** repent," or '* do penance," and that it was at last resolved, as a com- 
promise, to omit, the word altogether. I recollect that being put forward 
again and again in public speeches at crowded meetings, and it was re- 
ceived with groans and shouts of execration, and all this while none of 
the persons who were listening to this had the curiosity to purchase 
for sixpence the very book, in which they might have seen 
the word <Vrepent" standing just as it does in our authorized 
version. 

Is not your Grace aware, that even in the Douay version of the 
New Testament, " /icravoia" is translated ** repentance" as well as 
penance ? 

It is occasionally translated, I believe, in both ways; the words 
" repentance," and " penance," and *' penitence" are all etymologically 
mere corruptions and alterations of the same word. 

Has your Grace ever heard of any objection made to the " Scripture 
Lessons" with reference to this particular subject of "repentance," 
except the one you have now repeated ? 

I do not recollect any. 

Have you never heard that the objection lay against the note that 
was appended to it ? 

I certainly never heard that the objection lay, because the 
objection of which I was speaking was that the word "-repentance" 
did not occur at all in the text; but I have heard that note ob- 
jected to. 

The note is as follows : — " We shall render the Greek words in ques- 
tion by the English words ^repentances or ^penitence,* and* repent J 
For Roman Catholics, including under the words ' repentance* or *joe- 
nitence,^ not only internal sorrow for sin, with purpose of future amend- 
ment, but also a disposition on the part of the penitent to manifest his 
inward sorrow for sin by penitential works, do, in fact, include in the 
word ^repenty all that they mean by the phrase ^ do penance -^ whereas, 
although the word ' penance^ according to Roman Catholic doctrine, 
essentially implies internal sorrow for sin, it conveys to Protestants only 
the idea of certain austerities or voluntary sufferings, or, at least, certain 
exercises peculiar to the Church of Rome. It is obvious, therefore, that 
while Roman Catholics are in no danger of being misled by the use of 
the words * repentance* or ^penitence, Protestants would be in danger 
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of being misled by the use of the words * penance' and ^do penance**^ 
Now, it appears there, to a common reader, to be stated that Roman 
Catholics are not liable to be misled by this translation, because it in- 
cludes in it, according to their apprehension of the meaning of the word, 
all that they mean by the phrase *^ do penance." Have you never heard 
that Protestants objected that it should be authoritatively taught to the 
Roman Catholics that they were not liable to be misled, because this 
word included in their apprehension all that they meant bj ** do pe- 
nance ?" 

I have heard objections to that note. 

Your Grace is, no doubt, aware that, according to a common autho- 
rity from which Roman Catholics in Ireland learn what they are to be- 
lieve, ** The Most Rev. Dr. James Butler's Catechism, revised, enlarged, 
approved, and recommended by the four Roman Catholic Archbishops of 
Ireland," *< penance" is defined to be *^ a sacrament by which the sins are 
forgiven which are committed after baptism ;" and in answer to the 
question, ** What do you mean by the penance enjoined by the con- 
fessor ?" it says, " The prayers and other good works which he enjoins 
on penitents in satisfaction for their sins." Now, if your Grace saw an 
objection on the part of any opponent to the National Board, that in a 
work authorized by them the Roman Catholics were taUght that they 
were not liable to be misled by the use of that particular woid 
'< repent," because it included in it all that was meant by the words 
** do penance," would you not think that that objection had some reason 
init ? 

I cannot say that I ever saw any reason in it — {The Most Rev. R» 
Whately^ D.!)., Archbishop of Duhliny Report, pp. 192-5.) 

Do you understand that the objection of the clergy was to the use of 
extracts ? 

By no means ; we never objected to the use of extracts with the 
view of theit being a step to the reading of the whole of the Word 
of God. I do not mean to be understood as saying that the objectioiu 
which have been made to the ^< Scripture Lessons," were made to them 
merely because they were extracts ; the objections to those extnctf 
were specific as regarded those particular extracts, .the mode of 
making them, the nature of the notes appended, and other things of that 
kind. 

Were not the words that were generally used as embodying in a singk 
sentence the objection which was entertained, that the extracts were • 
*' mutilation of the Scriptures ?" 

I think they were objected to on the ground, not that they 
were a mutilation of the Scriptures, because they were extrael^ 
but that the extracts were so made as to mutilate the Word of 
God. 

Have you so turned your attention to the extracts, as to be able to point 
out to the Committee any passages to which, as a divine of the Chnich 
of England, you can object, as being dangerous or prejudicial to your 
faith ? 

I think many of the notes are objectionable in that point of view; ani 
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I recollect that at the time of its publication, one great objection made to 
the book was, the character of the notes. One of those notes, which was 
considered hj us as improper, as tending to countenance Romanism, is to 
be found in the first volume, the 16th page, of the Old Testament Ex- 
tracts. It is upon this passage — ** And I will put enmities between thee 
and the woman, and between her seed and thy seed ; it shall crush thy 
iiead, and thou shalt lie in wait for his heel.*' There is a note appended 
here — ^* It shall crush, &c., ipsa, she, the woman ; so divers of the Fathers 
read this place, conformably to the Latin ; others read it ipsum — viz., 
the seed. The sense is the same ; for it is by her seed, Jesus Christ, that 
the woman crushes the serpent's head." Now, this note is taken 
avowedly from the Douay version in loco. I would say that that note is 
exceedingly objectionable ; the sense is not the same ; for it is not a 
matter of indifference whether Christ was the subject of th^ promise, or 
his mother ; nor whether he crushed the serpent directly from his love 
for fallen man, and by his own meritorious sacrifice and Divine power, 
or indirectly as the mere agent of another. It is not the same 
thing to say, the ** Blessed Virgin" saves us by her Son, and to say 
the Son of God saves us by his own meritorious righteousness and 
death. 

Can you refer the Committee to any other passages wl^ch you con- 
sider objectionable ? 

I have another objection against this passage, at least an objection has 
been made to the passage, which I think a justifiable one — namely, that 
the translation is not a faithful rendering of the original. It departs 
.from the original and from the authorized version, for the purpose of 
paying deference to the Douay version. ** It shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for his heel," is the way in which it reads in the 
Douay version ; this was objected to on the ground that the Hebrew 
word is identically the same in both parts of the sentence ; both meaning 
crush or bruise. 

Have you sufficiently examined the extracts referred to to be able to 
state whether, in departing from the authorized version in many cases, 
and approximating to the Douay version, the original is not also de- 
parted from ? 

In a great many instances. In that very passage, on the 16th page 
of the First Lesson, to which I have referred, there is a departure from 
the original for the purpose of favouring the Douay version — at least,. 
that appears to be the object of it. On the 39th page of the first num- 
ber there is a remarkable passage, the translators have translated it — 
*• And Melchizedek, King of Salem, brought forth bread and wine, being 
a priest of the Most High God." The authorized version is — " And he 
was a priest of the Most High God :" it is the 14th of Genesis, the 
18th verse. Now, this has been objected to as a departure from the 
authorized version, and an agreement with the Douay, not warranted by 
the original Hebrew, from which it cannot be concluded with any cer- 
tainty that Melchizedek's bringing forth bread and wine was, as is 
asserted by Roman Catholic writers, a priestly act. To those who are 
familiar with the controversy between the Churches, it is well known 
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that the Roman Catholics make great use of this translation. TU 
Douaj version has it — '' for he was a priest of the Most High Grod f 
the translation here is — ** being a priest of the Most High God.^ The 
sense which Roman Catholics put upon the passage is conceded to them 
by the translation here, and it is objected, both to the Douay and to this 
translation, that they are a departure from the original text, so far, at 
least, that they are putting a sense upon it which it does not war- 
rant. 

That is the view taken by Protestant divines of that passage? 

Tes ; of conrse, those objections, if met with in a Roman Catholic 
work for the use of Roman Catholics, would not be noticed, but when 
they are found in a book intended for the united instruction of both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, the evil appears to me to be a very 
serious one. 

Have you any other instances of the same kind to refer to ? 

Yes ; I took the trouble of marking, both in the First licsson of the 
Old Testament and the First Lesson of the New, every word where 
there was a departure from the original for the purpose of favouring 
the Douay version, and the amount of departure from the original for 
that purpose is very remarkable. 

Was noti» one of the objections which was made, the reference 
to various readings, in a way calculated to disturb the minds of the 
children ? 

Yes ; I have marked some of those passages in the first volume of the 
Extracts from the New Testament. In the 138th page there is the fol- 
lowing note, calculated, I think, very much to puzzle the minds of chil- 
dren, and to lead them astray. The passage to which the note is ap- 
pended is this — ^' His grave is appointed with the wicked, but with the 
rich man is his tomb." The note is this — ^^ There is some difficulty in 
this passage. The authorized version reads — * He made his grave witii 
the wicked and with the rich in his death.' The Douay, nearly follow- 
ing the Septuagint, reads — * And he shall give the ungodly for his burial 
and the rich for his death.' Boothroyd adopts the supposition of Een- 
nicott, that the words < grave' and ' death' have accidentally been made 
to change places, and reads — < And he was placed with the wicked in 
his death, and with the rich man in his sepulchre.' The translation in 
the text is nearly that of Bishop Louth. Jesus did, in fact, die in com- 
pany with malefactors, and was buried in the sepulchre of a rich man." 

Now, I do think, with all due deference to the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation, that a note of that kind is calculated to puzzle the minds of chil- 
dren, and unsettle them with respect to the authenticity of passages, tbe 
authenticity of which has been well ascertained. 

With respect to our own Bible, which is published with various trans- 
lations marked in the margin, would you apply the same observation to 
that? 

I would prefer, for the earlier classes. Bibles without those marginal 
readings. Till the child was advanced in Biblical learning I would not 
put various readings into his hands. There are several notes of tiiat 
kind which are objectionable. I will read one other specimen ; it is on 
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ihe 136th page of the first volume of Extracts from the New Testameni. 
The passage to which the note is appended is as follows : — *^ For dogs 
have compassed me» the assembly of the wicked have enclosed me; 
they have pierced my hands and my feet, I may number all my bones." 
The passage is a passage from the prophecies in the Old Testament, 
respecting the sufferings and the death of Christ, introduced into the 
Lessons on the New Testament. The note is as follows : — '^ / mut/ 
numbery or they number, &c., Septuagint, Vulgate, &c. ;" and none of 
those words are written at length ; it is written — " Sept, Vulg., Syriac, 
Ethio." 

You think that is not the way in which Scripture Extracts should be 
written for children ? 

No. 

You think it objectionable, do not you, to let a child know that the 
English Scriptures are a translation from another language ? 

I would not suggest it to a child. 

You would allow him to suppose the book was originally written in 
the English language ? 

I do not wish to be understood in that way ; what I meant to convey 
was, that I do not think raising questions of that kind is a good way of 
impressing Biblical knowledge on the mind of a very young child. 

Still, in using those Lessons, is it not discretionary with the patroi) or 
the master of the school whether the children shall read those notes or 
not? 

The children would have them in their hands, and the inquisitiveness 
of the infant mind would preclude the possibility of avoiding allusion to 
the note. 

You would not like the children to suppose that, in some cases, the 
original is altogether lost, and that there is no copy extant of the ori- 
ginal, but only a translation of it ? 

I do not see the use of putting questions of that kind, which have oc- 
cupied the intellectual powers of some of the greatest minds, before the 
infantile mind. 

You were about to state something in explanation of the charge as to 
the mutilation of the Word of God, to which reference has been made ? 

I would say that a mutilation of any book consisted in omitting any 
part of that of which it professed to give the whole. We have, in the 
18th page of the First Book of Lessons, an omission of the sixth and 
seventh verses of the fourth chapter of the Book of Grenesis, without 
any notice being taken of the omission " Cain was exceedingly angry, 
and his countenance fell. And Cain said to Abel his brother" — so it 
reads in the '< Scripture Lessons." But, then, perhaps in order to atone 
for the omission of the preceding verses, there is a sentence introduced 
which is not in the original — << And Cain said to Abel his brother, let 
us go forth abroad." Now, the omission of the sixth and seventh verses, 
if there was any notice taken of it, I should not object to ; but passing 
it over without notice does appear to me to be tantamount to mutilation. 
In the first number of the New Testament Extracts, the pref^^ce to the 
three first editions had the following sentence : — " This number of the 
* Scripture Lessons' for schools has been compiled upon the same 
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principles with that which has been already published from the Old Testa- 
ment, as set forth in the preface to that little volume. It contains the 
whole Gospel by St. Luke, accompanied by passages from other parts 
of Scripture.'' Here there is a profession on the part of the Commis- 
sioners of giving the whole, and yet the genealogy is left out altogether. 

Is there anything else omitted ? 

Yes ; on the fifth page it is stated — ** And in the sixth month the 
Angel Gabriel was sent from God . into a city of Galilee, called 
Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the 
House of David, and the virgin's name was Mary." Then there is a 
summary given of a considerable portion of the chapter, the words of 
which summary are these — ** And the angel saluted her as one pecu- 
liarly blessed of God, and intimated to her that, although she was a 
virgin, she should bear a son by the immediate power of the Holy 
Ghost, and that she should call his name Jesus, which name signifies 
Saviour. The name was to be given to him because, as St. Matthew 
tells us, he was to save his people from their sins. The same Evan- 
gelist says th^t Jesus was to be bom of a virgin, that an ancient pro- 
phecy might be fulfilled, which said — 'Behold a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Emanuel, 
which being interpreted is, God with us.' " Then the translator pro- 
ceeds with the narrative professing to translate the text. Now, this 
summary I consider a mutilation. Very important matters are left out 
of it. In the Gospel text it is said that the child should be called <' the 
Son of the Highest;" that as his birth was to take place by the mira- 
culous agency of the Holy Spirit, he should be "called the Son of God." 
Now, those are important passages in the Socinian controversy. Besides, 
there is no notice taken of the promise made respecting the Saviour, 
that he should "reign over the House of Jacob," and that "of his 
kingdom there shall be no end." I do not quarrel so much with the 
omission, though it is palpable, of the salutation of the angel to the 
virgin, which, in the Roman Catholic controversy, is made considerable 
use of by Protestants, as showing that that part of what is called the 
Ave Maria, which introduces the prayer to the Virgin, is not to be 
found even in their own Scriptures. I think I have now stated suffi- 
cient to show your Lordships that when the work professes to give the 
whole of St. Luke, the profession is not fulfilled. I cannot help feeling 
that that is sufficient to justify the charge of mutilation ; and there are 
many other similar passages to which I could refer. — (The Rev, W, Le 
Poer Trench, -D.i>., Report, pp. 1,247-51.) 

The two works on Chris- The " Lessons on the Truth of Christianity" 
tian Evidences, ^ere adopted by the Board in 1 838 ; the ** Intro- 

Their origin, ductory Lessons on the Christian Evidences" 

were not sanctioned by the Board till 1843. 

The one was edited on behalf of the Board ? 
• Yes ; the " Lessons on the Truth of Christianity" were edited by the 
Board itself, and, to a certain degree, prepared by the Board ; there were 
certain alterations introduced by the Board into the original text of 
Archbishop Whately's work. 
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Tou mean with the sanction of the Board ? 

Yes. 

Was the manuscript, or were the proof-sheets of the book, sent round, 
in the manner which we have heard described, to the individual members 
of the Board for their approbation or rejection ? 

So I understand. I was not a member of the Board in 1838. 

You were a member at the time of the adoption of the second book ? 

Yes. 

That was a book already published by Parker ? 

Yes- 
Was that ever dealt with after the same fashion which had applied to 
the original preparation of the Scripture Extracts — namely, by sending 
it round to the individual members of the Board for their observations, 
eriticism, and approbation, or rejection ? 

No^ it was not. 

Was it not submitted to all the members of the Board, and approved 
of by all? 

My recollection is, that it was proposed to be approved, as being sub- 
stantially the same work as that which we ourselves had printed and 
fully adopted in 1838. 

Did Archbishop Murray state at the Board his sanction of that 
book? 

No ; for he was not present at the Board on the day when it was 
adopted ; and, I think, it is very likely that that circumstance had a good 
deal of influence in subsequently inducing some of the members to ob- 
ject to the one volume and not to the other. 

Have you any reason to suppose that he was not consulted, and that 
his approbation had not been received ? 

I am not aware that it was received. 

Was the attention of the Board ever called to the fact, that there were 
certain difierences between the book as originally sanctioned by the 
Board and the book that was adopted, which had been previously pub- 
lished by Parker? 

No, I do not think that it was. — {The Right Hon. Alex. Macdonnell^ 
Report^ pp. 259, 260.) 

Thetwo works on Chris- Do you consider the Sacred Poetry and the 
Han Evidences— work on Evidences to be so strictly of a religious 

How distinguished character as to be distinguished from those other 
from ordinary school- books to which you have alluded ? 
*^^**' Certainly ; they are distinguishable from the 

other books, as 1 conceived, not as having a sectarian bias, but as being 
books exclusively of a religious character. — {M. Cross, Esq., Report, 
p. 39.) 

Original rule respect' *'We did not think it right to enforce on any 
ing them. patron of a school the use of any book he might 

not approve ; and, with respect to these * Scripture Lessons,' and also to 
a * Book of Sacred Poetry,' and ' Lessons on the Truth of Christianity,' 
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we did not allow any child whose parents had a conscientiotis objection 
to be compelled to attend the reading of them/' 

With regard to those books, the preparation of which you have described, 
was not the original announcement of the Commissioners to this effect-— 
that although they did not enforce them upon the patrons of anj school^ 
they strongly recommended them to be used in the schools during the 
hours of combined instruction ? 

A statement to that effect was published in the prefaces to those 
books when they were first published, and those pi*efaces still remain, 
with the exception, I think, of one. — {M. Cross^ Esq,^ Report, pp. 7, 8.) 

" The * Lessons on the Truth of Christianity* were intended to be used 
during the hours of combined instruction, and were compiled with the 
express view of avoiding everything that could be jusdy considered 
offensive to Christians of any denomination." — (Minute of the 
Board of the \6th of September, 1842, relative to Superintendent 
Birmingham's correspondence with Mr, Blachett, patron of Bally^ 
gloss national school^ read in evidence of M. Cross, Esq,, Eeport, 
p. 126.) 

The two works onChris' In point of fact, the distinction did not arise 
tian Evidences. ^j^h respect to books till the Sixth Report in 

Original rtUe^ 1839? 

Alterations thereof. -^^ J,^lQ ^^g previously declared on the subject. 

The progress, therefore, has been of this kind, that first one and 
then the others have been put into the class of religious books. Up 
to 1850 the only book included in Rule 8 was the <' Scripture Lessons ;" 
was it not ? 

Up to 1850, the " Scripture Lessons" was the only book mentioned; but 
we always understood that, inasmuch as the other two books fell 
exactly under the same principle, the rule applied to them as well as to 
the Extracts. — (M, Cross, Esq., Report, p, 255.) 

From 1850 to 1853, Rule 8 stood as follows: — '^8. The Com- 
missioners do not insist on the ^ Scripture Lessons,' ^ Lessons on 
the Truth of Christianity,* or * Book of Sacred Poetry* being read 
in any of the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read 
during the time of secular or literary instruction in any school attended 
by children whose parents or guardians object to their being so read* 
In such case, the Commissioners prohibit the use of them, except 
at the times of religious instruction, when the persons giving it may 
use these books, or not, as they think proper. — {Report, Appendix At 

f>. 1,299.) 

What was the resolution proposed by Baron Greene ? 

The resolution proposed by Baron Greene was at a special meeting 
of the Board, held on the l7th of June, 1853, with reference to 
Rule 8, section 2, as to the use of the '^ Scripture Extracts^" the 
<* Lessons on the Truth of Christianity," and the '^ Book of Sacred 
Poetiy.'* 

Will you read the resolution ? 

'^ The Commissioners do not insist on the 'Scripture Extracts,' * Lessons 
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on the Truth of Christianity/ or < Book of Sacred Poetry' being read 
in any of the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read as part 
of the ordinary school business (during which all children, of whatever 
denomination they may be, are required to attend) in any school 
attended by children whose parents or guardians object to their being 
read by their children. In such case, the Commissioners prohibit the 
use of these books, except at times set apart for the purpose, either 
before or after the ordinary school business, and under the following 
conditions: — 1st. That no child whose parent or guardian objects 
shall be required, directly or indirectly, to be present at such reading. 
2ndly. That in order that no child whose parent or guardian objects may 
be present at the reading of the books above specified, public notification 
of ikie time set apart for such reading shall be inserted in large letters in 
the ' Time-table' of the school ; that there shall be a sufficient interval 
between the conclusion of the ordinary school business and the com- 
mencement of such reading ; and that the teachers shall, immediately 
before its commencement, announce, distinctly, to the pupils, that any 
child whose parent or guardian so desires may then retire. 3rdly. 
That in every such case there shall be, exclusive of the time set apart 
for such reading, sufficient time devoted each day to the ordinary school 
business, in order that those children who do not join in the reading 
of the books may enjoy ample means of literary instruction in the 
school-room." 

About the same time that Baron Greene proposed this resolution, was 
not there one resolution, or more than one, proposed on the subject of 
the ** Evidences of the Truth of Christianity," by Master Murphy and 
other of the Commissioners ? 

Yes. 

Will yon state the nature of that resolution or those resolutions ? 

Master Murphy's amendments are these— ^' That the ' Lessons on the 
Truth of Christianity' be omitted from the foregoing resolution" — that is, 
from the resolution proposed by Baron Greene, which I have just read. 
Secon^ly-^'^ That the ' Lessons on Christian Evidences' be omitted from 
the list of books not published, but sanctioned by the Commissioners of 
National Education." After some discussion, Master Murphy withdraws 
his first amendment, and substitutes the following : — " That the ' Lessons 
on the Truth of Christianity' be omitted from the list of books published 
by the Board." 

When were those resolutions of Baron Greene and Master Murphy 
finally decided on ? 

I think the final settlement of the whole question took place on the 
8th of July, 1853,* page 16. It was then decided — " That in accord- 
ance with the opinions expressed" by the Commissioners at a previous 
meeting on the 17th of June, " by seven members out of eleven present, 
the ' Lessons on the Truth of Christianity' be withdrawn ft:om the list of 
books published by the direction of the Commissioners ; secondly, that 
in accordance with the opinions expressed by ten members, the ' Intro- 
ductory Lessons on Christian Evidences' be also withdrawn from the 

* Baron Greene being absent. 
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list of books not published, but sanctioned by the Commissioners ; thirdlj, 
that in accordance with the opinions expressed by seven members, the 
Rule 8, section 2, be rescinded," and that the other shall be substituted 
for it, which I have already read. 

Did that resolution, as then passsed, put a construction on the 8th 
Hule, by which the fact of any one parent objecting to the reading of a 
book would prevent that book being read in the school by any children 
belonging to other parents ? 

No ; it alters the construction originally put upon that rule by a ma- 
jority of the Board in a material point of view. I will explain how : 
after the rule was passed in this modified or altered form, if any child or 
children should object, by the direction of their parents, to the reading 
of the " Scripture Lessons," or the " Book of Sacred Poetry," they are then 
not to be, as under the old rule, relegated to the time of separate reli- 
gious instruction, but may be used, as stated in what I have already 
read, at a specified time before or after the ordinary school business, by 
those children who do not object to read them. Under the old rule, a 
single child objecting practically excluded those books, even though 
Protestant children of different persuasions were willing to read them. 
The Archbishop of Dublin, as I have stated repeatedly during my ex- 
amination, never understood Rule 8 to mean what it literally expresses. 
— (M, Cross, Esq^ Report, pp. 78, 79.) 

Was not Archbishop CuUen directly connected with the objection to 
the interpretation of the rule, which would have had the effect of intro- 
ducing these books into use in the schools, though not subjecting ^ 
any child whose parent objected to them to the necessity of reading 
them? 

Yes, as well as I can recollect his letter. 

Had you any reason to think that he was connected in a similar way 
with those amendments of Master Murphy's ? 

No, I cannot say. 

Were not those amendments described as intended to obviate that 
construction of the 8th Rule which you held, in common with th% Board 
itself, for a number of years ? 

The amendments were to avoid the effects of that construction, and 
to retain the protection of the construction which they gave to the role. 

The construction for which Archbishop CuUen pressed as a necessary 
protection to Roman Catholics ? 

Yes. — (The Right Hon. F. Blackhurne^ Report, p. 132.^ 

i®" See, also, the evidence of J. J. Murphy, Esq., Report, pp. 1,123, 

1,129. 

The two works on Christian Have not both beep equally vetoed now? 
Evidences. g^^-j^ jj^^^^ ^^^^^ vetoed now ; the one by a 

Results of alterations m , . .^ , ^, ^i i. \% 

f.ylg large majority, and the other by a smaller 

As affecting their use in ^^^' ^ ^^i°^ *^® one was by a majority of 
ichools. ten, and the other by a majority of seven.^ — 

{The Right Hon. Alexander MacdanneU, 
Report, p. 260.) 
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The hoo works on Chriatian This measure of exclusion of these books 

Evidences. . . , , is, in my opinion, greatly calculated in itself 

JUterattons in original rule — . I • • x ± r j j.* 

^ ^ . r . ' i >. to prevent a joint system of education, 

,,f:S&r^^nr'^'^ "^ though that may not be the opinio, of 

Others..:— (2%6 Right Hon. F. Blackburnej 
JReportyp. 137.) 

If they had exchanged any book for another occupying its place, and 
relating to the same branch of education, I do not think there would 
have been anything objectionable in it ; but I should say, most empha- 
tically, that the Board had not a right to expunge from their list the re- 
ligious books, because it was upon the ground of the religious character 
of the system, as far as the common principles of religion exist among 
different denominations of Christians — it was upon that ground, most 
especially, that the system was recommended in opposition to those who 
■represented it as a godless and unchristian system. 

Would you conceive that the exclusion of these books would be, with 
regard to one class of persons — that is, those who desire a certain amount 
of religious education to be given — as much abroach of faith as it would 
be with regard to the other class, to introduce, contrary to the original 
system, the Scriptures themselves into the course of combined edu- 
cation? 

Undoubtedly. I consider them both to be on a par, because the 
principle always was, that we conducted a system which was of 
such a character as to include so-and-so, and exclude so-and-so; 
and that we had no right to include anything in the system that 
was originally excluded, or to exclude anything that was originally 
included. 

Would the exclusion of those books be, in your opinion, a positive 
breach of faith with the public ? 

I can conceive it to be no other. 

Even in the case of these books, I understand your Grace to object, 
not so much to the withdrawal of these specific books, as to the with- 
drawal altogether of that class of subjects from the combined edu- 
cation? 

Undoubtedly. — (The Most Rev. R. Whately^ Archbishop of Duhliny 
Report J pp. 145, 146, 147.) 

As affecting public confidence The "Lessons upon the Truth of Chris- 
in the Board, tianity" having been expunged from the list 

of books published and sanctioned by the Board, do you see any 
safeguard against the " Scripture Lessons'' being also expunged at some 
future period ? 

The same power may do a similar act with respect to another book. 
I confess I have very little confidence that the system will remain intact 
after they have taken away so important a part of it. 

If the ** Scripture Lessons" were expunged from the list of books sanc- 
tioned by the Board, would there then remain anything which you could 
call combined religious instruction in the schools ? 

There will remain the ** Book of Sacred Poetry," which is purely 
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religions, and there would remain also the Beading Lessons, whidi are 
very valuable, and contain a great deal of religious matter. 

Would there be any security that the passages in those books which 
touch upon religion might not hereafter be equally expunged upon the 
same principle ? 

Not the least. — {The Right Hon. F. Blackburne^ Report^ pp. 
134, 5.) 

As far as your experience goes, what effect has been produced on the 
public mind by the course which the Board has pursued in reference to 
the withdrawal of those books ? 

The greatest possible confidence in the Board, as far as I can judga 
I think it has confirmed the Board exceedingly among the clerg^;^ who 
were, some of them, more or less doubting in their allegiance to it before 
this event. 

Now, you think there is no danger whatsoever to the Roman Catholic 
children who may attend those schools ? 

No ; I certainly do not think there is.— (7V^6 Very Rev. Dean Mejfkr, 
JD JD., Report^ p. 307^ 

Has your confidence in the Board been at all shaken by the 
resolution which was proposed, which had the effect of withdrawing 
one book from its published list, and another book from its sanctioDed 
list? 

It has weakened my confidence in this way : I conceive that the Sih 
Rule introduced a wrong principle, and I conceive that the change which 
has now been made renders inevitable further changes in the same wn^ 
direction. 

To what extent ? 

I can foresee the progress of change growing up out of what has been 
done ; I can hardly foretel its extent. 

In what way do you suppose the withdrawal of those hofAa has 
weakened confidence in the Board ? 

I think wherever the Board, after long and mature deliberation, have 
recommended a book as suitable for all reHgious persuasions, if afterwards, 
at the desire of one party, they withdraw that book, such a change must 
tend to the weakening of confidence in their proceedings. 

Do you not think, that a book, which has been once sanctioned by the 
Board unanimously, should, at any future time, under any circumstaneefl, 
be withdrawn ? 

I am not prepared to say that ; I can imagine that circumstances nught 
be stated to justify it.— (TAc Ven. E. A. Siopford, Report, pp. 620^ 
621.) 

Do you think the withdrawal of the Archbishop's books, the one 
the published list, and the other from the sanctioned list, has had 
effect upon the public, either to increase or diminish their confidence i 
the Board ? 

I can only speak as far as the Catholic public is concerned. I sayv 
decidedly, it admits of no doubt whatever, that their confidence in tis^ 
Board has been increased by the withdrawal of the books ; tluaar con- 
fidence was much diminished by their retention. 
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Too an quite unaware whether it has produced any change in the 
Protestant part of the community ? 

I am not aware what change it may have produced in the Protestant 
community ; hut I have heard persons not of the Roman Catholic faith 
say, they were books which should never have been introduced at any 
time« — {The Right. Bev, CDenvir^ Report, p. 1,117.) 

Do you think that the late proceedings of the Board have damaged 
the prospects of the system ? 

The question is not looked on as finally settled ; it will depend greatly 
nppn the report of your Lordships' Committee. The minds of men are 
in abeyance, waiting to see what the result will be. 

Do *yon think that the late proceedings of the Board, if they 
•le carried into effect by the resolution of this committee, or of 
Parliament, guided by this committee, will damage the prospects of the 
tjitem? 
Essentially. 

What grounds have you for thinking so ? 

If the late proceedings of the Commissioners be sanctioned by your 
Lordships and by the Government, I think the Conmiissioners will lose 
ihe confidence which has been hitherto reposed in them by many of all 
parties, except, perhaps, the Roman Catholics. I think, however, that 
ill persons who have reflected upon the subject, must acknowledge that 
a breach of faith has been committed by the Commissioners with the 
paUic^Z%tf Rev. J. O' Regan, Report, p. 965.) 



CHAPTER XI. 

MODEL SCHOOLS. 

^^■^I'oiuf^c. The model district schools and the agricultural model 
schools are under the exclusive control of the Commis- 
^ooers; there are no local patrons ;. the Commissioners themselves are 
the patrons. — {M. Cross, Esq., Report, p. 22.) 

^^Male. Weekly report upon the male national model 

f^^^^onal department, school, for week ending 23rd day of July, 

^« ra^orcb attendance. *°^^' 

9 On the School Boll .*. ••• 685 

Average Attendance for the Week ... 467 

■*^* 'SiUImm, Agf., XZ.I>., Repwt^ p. 380.) 



Model Schools. 
Central Male. 
Educational department. 
Present state — 

As regards general instruction. 
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ClaBsification of the school. The number 
on the roll leftming the foUowing 
branches : — 



LESSON BOOKS. 


No. 
71 


ARITHMETIC, ETC. 


No. 
171 


WBITINO, ETC. 


No. 
71 


Book, No. 1 


First Four Rules 


Writing on Slates 


Book, No. 2 '\ 
Sequel to No. 2 ) 
Book, No. 8 
Book, No. 4 


878 

119 
85 


Compound Bnles and 
B^uction 

Proportion and above ... 

Elements of English 
Grammar ... ... 


878 
91 

568 


Writing on Paper 
Drawing .«• ... 
Vocal Music 


564 
126 
686 


Book, No. 5 


87 


Syntax and Parsing . . . 


72 






Scripture Extracts 


109 


Bookkeeping 


72 






Truths of jCliristia- 




Elements of (Geography 


6(^ 






nity 
Sacred Poetry 


109 


Mathematical (}eogra- 

pny ... ... ... 


72 


• 




. 




Mensuration 


72 










• 

Euclid ... 
Algebra 


72 
72 


• 





— (B. Sullivan, Esq,, LLJ)., Report, p, 380.) 



As regards reli- I^ the Maxlborough^treet schools religions in- 
gious instruciion. struction is given- to the children from 10 to half- 
past 12 on Tuesdays, under the superintendence of their respective 
clergy ; this is called the day for religious instruction. 

But in the Time-table of each school, describing the business of eTorjr 
day, is there not a column for religious instruction which is directed to 
be filled up ? 

That should be done when religious instruction is given before or 
after the school-hours. In many country schools this is the case ; M 
in our model schools there is no separate religious instruction givoH 
except on Tuesdays, from 10 to half-past 12. But the Scriptnn 
Extracts were read within the school-hours for about half an hour 
every day, except on the day for separate religious instruction. 

In answer to a question that I put to you, whether it would be poi- 
sible to place the Scripture Extracts in a separate category from odiff 
religious books, jou said, that the consequence would be, that they wooU 
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not be read by any except Protestant children ; does that answer apply 
only to the Marlborough-street school, or do you consider it to be 
applicable to the national schools generally in the country ? 

It is strictly applicable to the Marlborough-street schools, and, I think, 
to many other of our schools, but not to all. Generally, I should say 
that they would not be read by the Roman Catholic children, nor are 
they now read by a single one in our schools at Marlborough-street. 
•— (jR. Sullivan^ Esq^ LLD^y Report^ p. 386.) 

You are religious instructor, appointed by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
at the Marlborough-street model school ? 

I am. 

What was the nature of the religious instruction which you gave at 
that school, and under what circumstances ? 

There are two days in each week appointed for the religious instruc- 
tion of the Protestants — Tuesday from 10 till half-past 12, and Saturday 
from 10 to 11. On Tuesdays, from 10 to 11, 1 catechise the teachers' 
special class in the Scriptures and Book of Common Prayer; from 11 
to 12 some of those teachers are engaged in instructing the several 
classes of pupib in that portion of the Scriptures in which I have 
.previously instructed themselves ; so that all the religious teaching is of 
an uniform character, and proceeds substantially from myself. From 
11 to 12 I examine, in some other portion of the Scriptures, such of the 
teachers, &c., as are not occupied in teaching others, and from 12 to 
half- past 12 I go from class to class, to see that the teachers are dis- 
charging their duty by the pupils. On Saturdays, from 10 to 11, I 
lecture on the Epistles, Book of Common Prayer, and History of 
Religious Worship the teachers alone. 

Was it your office to give religious instruction to both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics ? 

No ; I had nothing to do with the religious instruction of the Roman 
Catholics. 

Has the Lord Lieutenant's anticipation of a more extended use of the 
Scripture Extracts, in consequence of the alteration of Rule 8, and 
other changes, been realized ? 

It has not been realized. I was, on last Wednesday, at the model 
school at half past njne, the hour now set apart for the reading of these 
l>ooks, and the entire attendance of male and female pupils was only 24 ; 
while before the alteration in Rule 8 the average attendance was, at 
\ least, 1,000. 

Are you aware whether any Roman Catholics attended or not ? 

There was, on the day I speak of, one Roman Catholic among the 
male pupils. 

IX) you think that those alterations which have been made by the 
£oard were asked for by any general or spontaneous agitation on the 
part of the people ? 

I have no reason whatever to think so. The continued attendance 
of Roman Catholics, during the time of combined religious instruction, 
up to the day on which the change was made, would tend, very strongly, 
ta show that there could have been nothing of the sort. 

Do you think that the reason that the Roman Catholic children do 
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not now read the Scripture Extracts in the model school in Marl 
borough-street is, because their parents have been invited to object to 
the reading of that book hj the priests, or do you think it is because the 
parents themselves object ? 

Immediately after the alteration was made in the rule, Dr. Cullen, 
Boman Catholic Archbishop, not only discountenanced, but prohibited 
the use of these books. 

Do you think it is on that account, and not on account of any dislike 
on the part of the parents, that the reading of these books has been dis- 
continued by the Roman Catholic children ? - 

The fact that there was so large an attendance of Boman Catholics 
learning these books up to the very time when the rule was altered, shows 
conclusively that there was no objection on the part of the parents to 
their children reading these books, as they had, at all times, the right of 
withdrawing their children if they chose. — {TJie Rev, J, O'JReffon, 
Report, pp. 964, 965, 966.) 

Model Schoob, In our present class we have 101 males from 

Central Male, ^^^ country schools ; we have also a special or extra 

atmn^ epar n training class of 60 males. We have also 24 candi- 
Numher m training. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ teachers (male and female), whom 
we allow to attend, subject to the rules of the school. — {R. Sullivan^ 
Esq., LLJ).y Report, p. 394.) 

System pursued. In what are the teachers now examined in the 

training school before they are pronounced fit to 
undertake the management of a school ? 

The principal things are those which I have mentioned. 

You have mentioned arithmetic, geography, and English grammar? 

They are examined in the matters contained in our books, and they 
attend some lectures on chemistry and natural philosophy. We 
endeavour to encourage attention to the chemical and agricultaral 
departments. 

Are they examined in physical geography ? 

A good deal ; we have a book of the late Dr. Clarke's upon that sub- 
ject, which is a class-book. ^ 

Are they taught the elements of geology ? 

I do not think they are, to any extent. 

Are not some of them passed into the Glasnevin Society ? 

A good many of them pass there to become agriculturists. 

When they pass there, are not they instructed in Johnson's Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, and in the elements of geology ? 

We encourage all our teachers to attend the classes of agrionltore; 
not only the teachers who go to Glasnevin to attend specially the agri- 
cultural department, but all our teachers, to attend the Iectai«s oa 
agriculture ; we are very anxious to inspire a taste in the mind of ejeij 
teacher on that subject. 

Is there any examination in history ? 

In some of the leading facts of history, upon which all are agreed, as 
arising out of our books. 
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Is there any instmctioii given in the general history of the world ? 

I cannot call it general history. Some facts of history are laid down 
in our books in such a way that all can agree regarding them. It was 
often proposed to have a general history of England ; we have, however, 
avoided that difficult question. We have a history of Ancient Rome, 
which is well written, and from which everything is excluded which 
appeared objectionable. 

Are the qualifications of the teachers to impart their knowledge tested 
in the training schools ? 

During their residence with us, they come into the model school, and, 
in succession, take up different classes, and I have myself experienced 
very great pleasure in going round those classes, and hearing the 
admirable way in which they conducted them. — (The Rev. P. S. Henry ^ 
DJ).j Report, p. 1,174.) 

Mod^l SchooU. Will you state what progress you consider 

Central ^^' you have made in raising efficient teachers for 

rwixng aepar en ^^^ Irish national schools ? 

PracUcal results. j ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ making progress 

every year. It is quite observable, not only with regard to the amount 
of their knowledge, but also with regard to their general appearance 
and character. — (R. Sullivan^ Esq., LL.D.y Report, p. 394.) 

Since your connection with the Board, what has been the result of 
your observations as to the character of the young men who are brought 
up as teachers ? 

A great change has taken place. When I first went to the Board of 
Education to attend the public examination, all the teachers almost were 
old men — ^men who were regarded as fit for very little besides. Now 
we have an energetic class of young men, who have come up through 
6ur own schools, and are thoroughly imbued with a love for education, 
and whom it would be most desirable to keep in our service ; but I am 
sorry to say that we cannot retain many of them, because, after being 
trained, 40 per cent, of the number disappear altogether from the ranks. 
They go into shops in Belfast and other places, and are drawn away 
by higher inducements ; and unless Parliament assists us in retaining 
them, we must continue to expend large sums of money, which may 
benefit the individuals no doubt, but which does not benefi the cm - 
munity. 

Does not the present anxiety on the part of the Irish people for 
emigration deprive you of many of your best teachers ? 

No doubt many of them emigrate. — (The Rev, P. S. Henry, D.D^ 
Report, pp. 1,174, 5.) 

Central Female. Weekly report upon the roll of female na- 

Edueational department. ^^^^al model schools, for the week ending 23rd 

^, ," J day of July, 1853. 

Ae regards attendance. " 

On the School Roll ... :.. ... 479 

Average Attendance for the Week ... ... 346 

— (R. Sullivan, Esq,, LL.D., Feport,p. 381.) 
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Model Schools, 
Central Female, 
Educational department. 
Present state — 

As regards general instruction* 



ClaAsification of the schooL The numher 
on the roll learning the following 
branches :— 



LE880N BOOKS. 


No. 
21 


ARITHMETIC, ETC. 


No. 
8U 


WRITINO, ETC. 


No. 
197 


Book, No. 1 


First Four Bnles 


Writing on Slates 


Book, No. 2 


175 


Compound Bules and 
Reduction 


38 


Writing on Paper 


282 


Seqnel to No. 2 ... 


118 


Proportion and ahove ... 


127 


Drawing ... ... 


— 


Book, No. 3 


38 


Elements of English 




.Vocal Music 


345 


Book, No. 4 


102 


Grammar 


293 






Book, No. 5 


25 


Syntax and Parsing ... 


165 


B&ANCUES FOB FE- 
MALES : — 




Scripture Extracts 


66 


Bookkeeping 


— 


Sewing ... ••• 


309 


Truths of Christi- 




Elements of Geography 


352 






anity 


■ 


Mathematical Geogra- 




Knitting 


24 


Sacred Poetry 


— 


pny ... .*• ••. 


127 


Straw-platting ... 


4 






Mensuration 


— 


Dress-making 


301 






Euclid ... ... 




Embroidery 


1121 






Algebra ... ... 


— 




J 



— (22. Sullivan^ Esq,, LLJ),^ Report, p, 381.) 



As regards religious The religious instruction is conducted as in tte 
instruction. nj^le schooL— (5ce pp. 1 24, 5.) 



Training department. The present class consists of 45 femalefiy 
Number in training, country schools, and a special or extra traini 
class of 15 females, besides 24 candidates or extra teachers (male 
female), who are allowed to attend, subject to the rules of the schooL 
— {R. Sullivan, Esq,, LL,D,, Report, p. 394.) 



System pursued-^ What situation do you fill under the Natiuu Vi ^ 

General instruction. Board ? 

The situation of Superintendent of the training and model scho(d. 
You conduct the training of the female teachers who are about to 
appointed to schools ? 
Yes. 
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What is the class of papils who are under your direction now ? 
The national teachers of Ireland and the pupils of the model school ; 
those who come up to Dublin from different parts of tlie conntr}' — north, 
south, east, and west — to be improved in the mo<1e of managing their 
Bchools, and to receive private instruction as well ; thej come to be 
improved in the art of teaching, and as to their knowledge. 

Will you describe to the Committee how they arc instructed with 
respect to the increase of their own knowledge, and next with respect 
to their power of communicating knowledge, in the way of instruction, 
to others ? 

They are allowed to attend the lectures of the professors ; they attend 
them every day, with the exception of one or two days ; they begin at 
xiine and continue till twelve. In the morning, from seven to eight, I 
wun engaged in instructing them, rather with a view of preparing them 
for the lectures ; at twelve o'clock they come back from the rooms of 
"fche professors and attend in the model school, and go through the 
practice of teaching nil the classes, so as to improve them in the methods 
of communicating the knowledge which they possess. 

On the days on which they attend the lectures, is there any mode 
Sidopted of ascertaining whether they have been attentive to those 
lectures, so as to have derived benefit from them ? 

The professors themselves ask them questions ; I am not always 

jpresent at the lectures ; but I know that the professors continually 

question them for the purpose of ascertaining whether they have 

derived the full amount of information from what has been imparted 

*-o them. 

Is that done systematically ? 
Yes. 

Tou yourself are able to ascertain what is their capacity as teachers, 
"^^hen they act as monitors in the school ? 

Yes ; they are, in succession, put from class to class, from the 
^miplest class in the school to the most advanced ; their mode of com- 
***Unicating what they know is closely observed, and they receive in- 
^♦I'uction with respect to any improvements that may be necessary. 

Bow long do they continue, on the average, in the model school, 
^^Fore they are considered competent to act as teachers ? 
About five months. 

While they are under your superintendence, are they either occasion- 
ally or systematically employed in such a way as to prepare them for 
^*^e ordinary household duties of women ? 

They are ; the greater part of the domestic arrangements, except 
"those of the very humblest character, is performed by them. For example, 
they make their own beds, sweep their own rooms, lay their own 
^^eakfast, wash up their cups and saucers, and x>ut them by in the 
^icest order. The same thing takes place as to dinner and tea ; there 
^ also a cottage kitchen. In this kitchen they are taught plain cookery, 
^Qe making of plain soups, and the making of bread, both onten bread 
and wheaten bread. Tiiey do not wash their clothes, because their time 
^onl^i not admit of it, considering the number of matters they have to 
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learn. However, every Friday afternoon, eight of them are employed 
in washing, making up, and ironing their collars, and small articles of 
dress. 

Is the instruction confined to literary instruction, or do you g^ve them 
any instruction in work ? 

A plan was introduced for teaching them dress-making, and a portion 
of every evening is devoted to that acquirement, so that they may 
teach that branch in the respective schools in the country, and may 
instruct little girls to cut out and make their own clothes, and repair 
them. 

Is your training school limited to the number who are at present in 
it, or do you take in any number who may be sent up for training ? 

The house affords accommodation for 60 residents ; 15 of those are a 
class called the special class, being young persons who receive a longer 
course of instruction than the 45 national or ordinary teachers coming 
up from the country. We cannot receive more than 60, but we admit, 
to the schools and to the lectures, any well- recommended person, without 
any charge whatever ; and they have the same opportunity of im- 
provement, without any fees, that the resident teachers have, except 
that there is no loss to the establishment by their board. 

Do they go through the same course of training as the boarders ? 

Yes ; we have an entrance examination ; and if they are eligible to 
stand their respective examinations on leaving, they receive a set of the 
national school-books. There were 19 young persons in the extra class, 
who passed their examinations just as our last session closed, before T, 
left Dublin. 

How long does the special class remain with you ? 

Two years was originally the term ; latterly they have spent twelvo 
months. 

Do you find any superiority in the acquirements of the young women 
in the special class, above those who remain only five months ? 

Yes; they go out with a higher certificate, and get the best 
class of schools ; several of them have the superintendence of model 
schools. 

How are the 15 members of the special class selected ? 

At the commencement of the plan, a few were taken from the model 
school, consisting of the most advanced pupils, and the Inspectors return, 
to the Commissioners, from their different districts, those parties in th» 
country schools whom they consider most qualified, so as to divide tb© 
utility, as much as possible, throughout Ireland. Latterly they ai3 
chiefly selected from the class of national teachers under training, ani- 
undergoing examination, whose conduct and capacity, during their re- 
sidence in the house, we have the opportunity of observing; and %- 
usually make a list of the names of persons whom I consider mo*"^ 
eligible, and most likely to turn out superior teachers, and the professors^ 
do the same, of course ; we compare notes. They tell me those who*** 
they think best, and I tell them those I think best. We enter tbein 
in the register book, and, as vacancies occur, those are sent for in 8»<5* 
cession. — {Mrs, J. Campbell, Report, pp. 1,222-4, 8, 9.) 
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Model Sehoob. Are ample opportunities afforded in your train- 

C^ai Female, j„g establishment for the religious instruction of 

Iramtng department. ^iP ^ ° 

^stemimrJued- the young women ." 

„ ,. . . , ,. Ample opportunity is afforded ; the clergy of 

difterent religious communions come there; m 
fact, I do not thinfiL anything more liberal, nor, so far as I can judge, 
more successful could be devised than the plan which has been pursued 
in our training establish ment. 

Do they go to their places of religious worship on Sunday ? 

Constantly ; besides receiving special religious instruction in the 
establishment. — {Mrs. J. Campbelly JReport, pp. 1,227, 1,230.) 

Results., What has been the general progress of the young people ? 

Very satisfactory indeed. 
Do you think, with respect of the class of persons who are sent up to 
your establishment, that the results of the instruction which they re- 
ceive are superior at the present time, after the expiration of 2 1 years, 
than they were at the period of your first appointment ? 

Undoubtedly ; they are very superior. 

When you first entered the model school of the National Board, did 
you find the system adopted there to be inferior or superior to that which 
yon had previously seen practised under the Kildare-place Society ? 

It is not, perhaps, for me to form an opinion upon that subject. I 
should be diffident in expressing any. I look upon the system of the 
National Board as a more extended system of education. When the 
Kildare-place Society began its operations, education was in a very 
backward state in Ireland ; and 1 may say, it displaced a very bad 
system by introducing a greatly improved one. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 
1 think the National Board took a step beyond that. ♦ * * ♦ 
The Kildare-place Society made the first move ; and the National Board 
took a step in advance, and I have no doubt we shall see, at some 
fiiture time, a still further improvement as education progresses. 

The question did not refer altogether to the books, but rather to the 
system which was adopted for the general training of the mistresses of 
schools in all the various branches in which that training consists. Do 
you consider that the system adopted at the time you left the Kildare- 
place Society was more or less efficient than the system pursued under 
the National Board ? 

I cannot answer that question, except so far as the female department 
M concerned. I came from the Kildare-place Society, and on entering 
the National Board I followed up, as far as I could, the plans which 
fiad been in use in the other school. 

With respect to the young persons who are trained, from your own 
c^rience of 21 years, what has been their general moral character and 
demeanor ? 

With great truth and pleasure I should say it has been most ex- 
5®Uent. During that long period, I never knew nor heard of a single 
instance which I could have cause to feel regret about. On the con- 
^^'^'y, the teachers have been most exemplary and excellent young 
^omen, coming up to our establishment from the country innocent and 
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well conducted, receiving instruction from us and going home improved. 
The greatest harmony has subsisted between them. ♦ * ♦ 

I could not s[)eak too strongly upon that subject. Though I am con- 
vinced that the members of each sect are firm in their belief, and have 
every attention paid to their religious instruction in the establishment, by 
the clergy of each denomination, who have full opportunity of giving it 
at stated periods, I never saw, when they came together again, any- 
thing but that common Christian feeling which every one would like to 
observe among Christians, sisterly love and affection. — (Mrs. J. Campbell, 
Report, pp. 1,225-7.) 

With regard to the female schools, most of the obstacles to their 
efficiency, which I mentioned as applicable to the male schools, will 
apply in nearly the same way to the female schools. If I except the 
cases which I have already mentioned (convent schools), there is scarcely 
any female school that has the advantage of suitable superintendence; 
and what I have said before with regard to the evil results of the want 
of such superintendence over male schools, applies even more strongly 
in this case. The Roman Catholic clergy may effectively superintend 
the male schools, but they cannot superintend the female schools. The 
want of lady or other suitable superintendence, except in the cases I 
have already mentioned, is one reason why the female schools neither, 
are nor can be efficient. Next, in the great majority of the female 
schools^ I found that there were no materials for teaching female work. 
When I say ** no materials," I mean that, except materials for a little 
bib or a little frock, or such like ; generally speaking, there were no 
materials to teach the poor children female work. Hence, I say that, 
even if the mistresses be ever so well qualified, it is impossible tha^ 
with the present machinery, there can be given to the female peasantry 
of Ireland a suitable secular education in the national schools. * * 
* * * I speak it after a great deal of observation and con- 
sideration, that with the present machinery, and so long as the present 
views exist in the minds of the Protestant ladies and gentry of Ireland, 
it is impossible that an effective female education can be given in the 
national schools. — {The Rev, J. Booker, Report, p» 726.) 

District Model Schools— There >vere seven in operation at the close 
Number. of 1851 ; two others have been since opened— 

one at Athy, in the county of Kildare; the 
other in the town of Galway. The former school has a model 
farm attached to it. The contracts for Waterford, Limerick, and 
Kilkenny district model schools have been accepted, and preparations 
for their erection have commenced. We are in correspondence with 
several parties for eligible sites for the erection of two additional 
district model schools, at Belfast and in Dublin, towards the building 
of which a sum of £5,000 was included in the Parliamentary estimate 
for 1852-3. — (\9th Report of the Commissioners of National -Eitfc" 
cation in Ireland, p, 18.) 

Present state— The reports of our Head Inspectors * * 

General Education. ««««»»« gjjjjj^ 

eatjsfactorj evidence of the flourishing condition of the district model 
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schools. — (19/A Report of the Commissioners of National Education in 
Irelandjf. 18.) 



Diatriet Model Schools — 
United Education. 



The extent to which united education is 
carried out in our district model schools, 
where the Clergy of different persuasions co- 
operate in the management of them, may he ascertained from the 
annexed Tahular Return, taken from the Reports of the Head Inspectors 
for the year 1852. 





SCHOOL. 


Namber of Children in each Religions Denomination. 1 


COUNTY. 


Established 
Ghnrch. 


Roman 
Catholics. 


Presbyterians. 


other 
Protestant 
Dissenters. 


Total. 


Antrim 


Ballymena 


36 


50 


101 


3 


190 


Armagh 


Newry 


81 


127 


83 


11 


302 


Londondeny... 


Coleraine 


37 


40 


129 


•« • 


206 


Tipperary 


CloTunel 


68 


212 


20 


10 


310 

• 


Cork 


DuDmanway 


19 


107 


••• 


••• 


126 


Cavan 


Bailieboro 


50 


94 


28 


•• > 


172 


Kildare 


Athy 


28 


176 


• 


3 


207 


Meath 


Trim 


21 


260 


• • • 


• • • 


281 


Galway 


Galway 

Total 


28 


284 


7 


• •• 


319 


L 


368 


1,360 


868 


27 


2,118 



^(19^A Report of the Commissioners of National Edttcation in 
-Mandj pp.18, 20.) 

j^otfair samples of the or- Have you visited the Newry model 

*»«iy national schools. school ? 

TeSy I visited them all — male, female, and infant schools. 
IX> you consider that they present a fair specimen of united education ? 
^es, I believe so, 

X>o you consider that that school presents a fair sample of the general 
Ostein, of which it is supposed to be the model ? 
fey no means. — (The Rev. T. Camphelly Report, pp. 1,081, 2.) 

tJnauthorized interference Will you be SO good as to state the nature 

^iJn^»%t^m^'^ ^'^ and the date of the appointment which you 

now hold ? 
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I was appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, bj warrant, in June, 1839f 
as Resident Commissioner on the Board of National Education of 
Ireland. 

In that capacity have you been consulted in reference to the formation 
and the carrying out of a plan for the establishment of district model 
schools ? 

At the request of the Commissioners, I drew up, in 1846, a plan for 
the establishment of district model schools, which has been acted on ; it 
was brought into operation in 1849. 

Where was the first district school established ? 

The first district school which was opened was in Newry. 

Were you present at the opening of the school ? 

Yes ; I was requested by the Commissioners to go to Newry to be 
present at the opening. 

Who was the Inspector at that time ? 

Mr. Butler; he was the Head Inspector of that district. 

Did be consult you on any important questions connected with the 
opening of that school ? 

When I went to Newry, I remember, he consulted me whether it 
would be desirable to introduce the Scripture Extracts and the Christian 
Evidences into that school ; he stated to me that he considered it would 
be full of danger to do so, and he wished to know what my opinion was, 
and whether I concurred with him in thinking that it would be better 
not to introduce them. After reflection, I entirely agreed with him 
that it would be desirable not to introduce them, there being no rule or 
principle of the Board which required that they should be introduced 
into all the model schools ; under those circumstances, I thought it would 
bje very unwise to introduce them, and so make the school incur the 
danger of failure. 

What were the reasons which he gave for considering it would be 
dangerous to introduce those books ? 

He thought that they would be very unpopular, especially with the 
Roman Catholics. He was convinced that the Roman Catholics would 
naturally object to the use of them ; and he stated that Bishop Blake, 
who was the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese, was very much 
opposed to the use of the *' Scripture Lessons." 

It has been stated to the Committee by Mr. Cross, the Secretary of the 
Board, that he called the attention of the Board to the fact of these books 
i.ot having been introduced. 

Yes ; I recollect that Mr. Cross very properly, a short time after the 
opening of the Clonmel school, drew the attention of the Commissioners 
to the fact, that those books which had been strongly recommended by 
the Commissioners for general use, and which had been used in their own 
central model school, had not been introduced at Newry or Clonmel. 
Thereupon I stated to the Commissioners exactly what had taken place, 
and that I was convinced it would be full of danger to introduce them ; 
I stated that, conceiving there was no rule or principle of the Board 
which required their necessary introduction into any school under it, I 
thought it would be very unwise to introduce them into those schools, land 
that I entirely concurred with the Head Inspectors in the view thej 
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took. The Commissioners who were present agreed with me in that 
view, and thought we had exercised a wi^e discretion, and that nothing 
else need be done in the matter. 

Were any means taken to inform the Commissioners who were not 
present, of the fact that the books were not used ? 

Nothing further than this — that every week there comes up a report 
from each district model school, and in the fi*ont page of that report, there 
is an exact list of the books used, and the number of children using them ; 
and from that list each week it would appear clearly that the Scripture 
Extracts and the Christian Evidences were not used in either of those 
schools. 

After what you have stated, it is hardly necessary to ask you whether 
you are of opinion that the withdrawal of those books from the schools 
of Newry and Clonmel was open to the charge of having been clandes- 
tinely done against the principles and rules of the Board ? 

I think not at all so ; it was done openly ; there was nothing clan- 
destine about it. I think it was not at all against the rules or prin- 
ciples of the Board in any respect. The Board certainly have introduced 
them into their central model school ; but they have no rule on the 
subject whatever, requiring that they must be introduced into all their 
model schools. I think, on the contrary, the true spirit of the only rule 
we have on the subject would lead any one to infer, that it would not be 
a right thing to introduce them if we knew beforehand that they were 
sure to be objected to by the parents.. Rule 8 is thus expressed — "The 
Commissioners do not insist on the ' Scripture Lessons,' * Lessons on the 
Truth of Christianity,* or * Book of Sacred Poetry' being read in any of 
the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read during the time 
of secular or literary instruction in any school attended by children whose 
parents or guardians object to their being so read ; in such case, the 
Commissioners prohibit the use of them, except at the times of religious 
instruction, when the persons giving it may use these books or not, as 
they think proper." I think it is quite plain to any one reading that 
rule, that having judged beforehand that it would not be right or wise to 
introduce those books, it being almost certain that they would be strongly 
disapproved of, the obvious view to take was, that it would be better not 
to introduce them in the first instance. If the intention of the Board 
had been that they must be introduced into all their schools, they cer- 
tainly would have said, The Commissioners do not insist on the '^ Scrip- 
ture I/essons," " Lessons on the Truth of Christianity," or ** Book of 
Sacred Poetry" being read in any of the national schools, except in 
those under their own management. 

"Was it not the case that, in the first instance, those three books were 
strongly recommended by the Commissioners to be used at the hour of 
general instruction ? 

Yes. 

In instituting the central model school of Dublin, was not it decided 
by the Commissioners that those books should be there introduced as part 
of the general education ? 

They were so introduc^d. 
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What do jou consider to be the meaning, as applied to the system of 
national education, of a model school? 

I think it is a school which it is intended should exhibit a perfect 
specimen, as far as can be, of the education you mean to have in the 
particular country. 

That it is a school from which persons visiting it would derive an idea 
of that system which the Commissioners had endeavoured to introduce 
generally throughout the country ? 

Yes. 

What do you consider to have been the intention of the establishment 
of district model schools ? 

The intention of the establishment of district model schools was, I 
conceive, that there should be a good specimen in each district of a 
school suited to that district. 

That that district school, I presume, should exhibit, upon a smaller 
scale, all the same features which were exhibited in the central model 
school of Dublin ? 

So far as the particular circumstances of that district rendered it pos- 
sible. I think regard ought to be had, in a district model school, to the 
circumstances of the particular district of which it is to be the model, as 
the Dublin central model school is to be the model of the country at 
large. 

In the model schools, both in the districts and in Dublin, would yea 
not conceive it to be desirable that the Commissioners, those model 
schools being entirely under the management of the Commissioners, 
should carry into effect that which they strongly recommend ? 

I do not conceive that the recommendation amounts to this, that, at all 
hazards, we were to introduce those books. 

I am not now speaking about those books ; but I am asking yon 
whether in the model school, the model school being under the imme- 
diate direction of the Commissioners, and intended to exhibit the prac- 
tical working of their system, you do not think the Commissioners 
should introduce the whole system, and among it such parts of it as they* 
strongly recommend ? 

Unquestionably they ought to do so, as far as is compatible with the 
school being acceptable to the people of that district. 

Upon what application, if upon any application, was the Newry dis- 
trict model school established ? 

There was a strong feeling expressed by the people of Newry that 
there should be a district model school established there. 

Did the applications for a district model school proceed from persons 
of different religious persuasions ? 

Yes. 

Their applications, I presume, then, comprised an application for a 
model school in the proper sense of the word — namely, modelled upon 
the system pursued in the Marlborough-street school ? 

There was nothing, I believe, said to that effect ; but I have oo 
doubt they expected to see a school in Newry which would, to a gw» 
degree, confer upon Newry, and its group of 100 schools, the advantages 
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wliich the central model school in Dublin confers upon the country at 
hurge. 

Of a model throughout that district, to be followed and imitated ? 
INo doubt. 

"Was anything said, before the opening of the model school at Newry, 
us to the system of education which was to be pursued in it ? 

H think there was a meeting of the persons interested in the school. 
X am not referring to the opening of the school ? 
"Previously to the opening there was a meeting. 
Can you state what the nature of the application proceeding from that 
meeting was? 

I have no distinct recollection of it. 

Was any desire expressed at that meeting, and in making the appli- 
cation for a model school, that any deviation should be made from that 
w^l&ich has been theretofore considered a very important element of 
education ? 

l^one at all, that I know of. 

Up to the period of the opening of the Newry model school, there was 
reason to suppose that it would be conducted precisely upon the system 
o£ the Marlborough-street school ? 

As far as the circumstances of the particular locality rendered that 
just and wise. 

Were any circumstances stated which would draw a distinction 
l>etween the case of Dublin and that of Newry, rendering it necessary to 
make an important deviation in that part of the education which was of 
& xeligious character ? 

I conceive, that when those religious books were introduced into the 
school at Dublin, there was no risk at all of their causing dissatisfaction 
or saspicion of any sort. At that time, when the central model school 
'Was first established, the Scripture Extracts, as your Lordship knows, 
'Were very generally received throughout our national schools ; the Com- 
i&issioners were all present in Dublin, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
^d they could watch over the school, and there was not the slightest 
^tjjection felt to the introduction of the Scripture Extracts at the time 
that the Marlborough-street school was first established ; but the circum^ 
stances were entirely different in 1849, when we came to open the 
^ewry school ; by that time there was a great deal of disinclination on 
^e part of Roman Catholics to use the Scripture Extracts. 

Had that disinclination on the part of Roman Catholics to use the 
Scripture Extracts at all affected, up even to the year 1 849, the general 
08e of those Extracts in the model school of Marlborough-street ? 
No^ it had not. 

What reason had you then for concluding, and concluding so abso- 
l^tely, as to take upon yourself to sanction the alteration, that there 
^Ould be 80 strong an objection on the part of the people in the 
'^^ighbourhood of Newry to the use of those same books ? 

t'rom a conversation which I had with Mr. Butler, the Head Inspector, 
* Celt very confident that it would cause a great deal of dissatisfaction if 
^u^ books were introduced. , 

^hat is the religious persuasion of Mr. Butler ? 
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He is a Roman Catholic. 

Before sanctioning the disuse of those books, had you any communi- 
cations with any of the authorities of all religious persuasions, who had 
joined in the application for the establishment of a model school ? 

I merely conversed with ]Mr. Butler ; I did not enter into any com- 
munication with the clergymen. Mr. fi utler had been there for some 
time before, to organize the school ; it was for him to make inquiries 
and to feel his way, and to ascertain whether, on the whole, it would be 
a wise and just thing to introduce the books or not. 

Upon the advice of Mr. Butler alone, and witliout the concurrence, at 
the time, of the other Commissioners, you thought yourself justified in 
introducing a very important change in the management of the first 
district model school which was to be established under the sanction o^ 
the Commissioners generally, and to serve as a model for that whict^ 
they desired to recommend ? 

I certainly considered that it would be very unwise, under those ci^^^ 
cumstances, to introduce the books ; and I took upon myself, when corx* 
suited by Mr. Butler, to say that I quite agreed with him in thinkiog> 
that it would be better not to introduce them. 

In giving those directions, did you not conceive that you were 
deviating in a very material particular from the course of education 
which was adopted in the model school at Dublin, was recommended by 
the Commissioners, and, consequently, might have been expected to be 
adopted in all scliools under their immediate patronage ? 

I was quite aware that in not introducing the books into the Newry 
school, we were not imitating the example which had been set in Dublin, 
and I was anxious to have introduced them if I thought it would hive 
been safe. 

Do not you think in that case, before introducing so important an 
alteration into the first of the model schools, it would have been desirable 
to have had the concurrence of the Board upon so material a change? 

I did not think there was any necessity for it ; I was consulted, and 
I gave my opinion upon the subject ; I knew that the thing would appear 
in the reports. The matter was brought soon afterwards before the 
Board, and I stated what had been done, and the Commissioners present 
were of opinion that we had exercised a wise discretion. 

You stated that you did not consider it against the rules or prindples 
of the Board to insist upon the introduction of those books into tiM 
model school at Newry ? ■ "* 

Yes. 

Had you full confidence in the judgment and knowledge of thQ.dis* 
trict possessed by Mr. Butler ? ■ *^ 

I had. 1^' 

Holding those two opinions, should you have felt yourself justifiad is |^' 
assuming the responsibility, on behalf of the Board, of doing that which 
you thought the rules and principles of the Board did not oblige joo to 
do, and thereby endangering the success of the opening of the school 1^ 
and exciting at once religious animosity on the spot ? I. 

I should not; I should have thought that I was- acting ^ffiaai 1^ 
my duty in doing so. * . 
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Was there anj imperative necessity Tor opening the Newry model 
school on a particular day ? 

The day had been settled for the opening of the school, and T was re- 
quested by the Commissioners to go down there to be present at it, and 
I did so. 

Might not you have had an opportunity of having the opinion of the 
Board upon a question of such importance as that, previous to the open- 
ing of the Newry school ? 

No doubt I might have postponed the opening, though the public were 
ready there to have the school opened. 

Did you consider yourself justified, on the opinion of one individual, 
contrary to the test of experience, on your own responisibility, to make 
Buch a material alteration in the regulations of the Board ? 

I considered that when that individual had made full inquiry on the 
Spot, and had ascertained, as he thought, that it would be very injurious 
to the success of the experiment if we introduced those books, I was 
quite justified in concurring with him that it would be better not to in- 
troduce them. 

You consider that you were justified in acting on the opinion of one 
individual, without making inquiry yourself among the parents? 

.1 could not possibly have made any inquiry among the parents. 

Or without communicating with the Board ? 

Yes. 

Do you consider that the Newry school would have exhibited the 
amoant of combined education it does now, if those books had been in- 
troduced ? 

1 think it would not ; I think the introduction of the books would 
have been very detrimental to the experiment, and that the school 
Mrould probably very much have failed in consequence. 

The children would not have been obliged to read them contrary to 
their wishes ; would they ? 

What would have taken place would have been this : the books would 
have been introduced by us into the Newry schooL Objections would 
have been taken by a great number of the parents. From that moment, 
as I conceive, we must have put in force Rule 8, and the books could 
no longer have been read during the time of combined instruction. 

Why do you assume that those objections would have been taken by 
the parents, which were not taken in Dublin, in Bally mena, or in 
Coleraine ? 

Because in Ballymena, and those other places, we had ascertained 
that the parties were favourable to the introduction of the books ; but 
at Newry we had ascertained that, on the whole, their introduction 
would be unacceptable. 

Will you state whom you mean by " the parties ?" 

The parties interested in the formation of the school — the clergy and 
others. 

Did Mr. Butler inform you that he had received any remonstrances 
&om any of the parents against the introduction of those books ? 

No, hb did not mention that ; but he was convinced there would be. 
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What is there peculiar in tlie locality of Newry, as contradistin- 
guished from that of Coleraine and fialljmena ? 

A great deal might depend upon the feelings of the Bishop of the 
place and the Roman Catholic clergymen. 

I thought it had been a fundamental rule of the Board, with regard to 
the management of a school, and the introduction or non-introduction 
of books, that no persons, except the patron or the parents of the children, 
were allowed to give any opinion, and that no reference was had to their 
views? 

In ascertaining what probably would be the opinion and conduct of 
the parents who are members of any particular church, it is of great 
consequence to know what are the feelings of the pastors of that church, 
and especially with regard to the Roman Catholics ; if you are satisfied 
that the leading pastors and bishops are opposed to anything, you may 
almost take for granted that the parents will not be willing that such a. 
course should be adopted. — {The Right Hon. Alex* Macdonnell^ Report^ 
pp. 237-243, 245, 250, 251.) 

1^" With respect to similar unauthorized interference in the Clonme] 
district model school, see the evidence of M. Cross, Esq., Report^ 
pp. 81-84 ; also that of The Most Rev. R. Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin, pp. 141-143, Ditto; also that of J. W. Kavanagh, Esq., Head 
Inspector, pp. 315-319, Ditto; and for similar interference in the 
conduct of Dunmanway district model school, see the evidence of 
M. Cross, Esq., pp. 84, 85, Ditto ; also that of the Most Rev. R. 
Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, p. 153, Ditto; and that of J.W, 
Kavanagh, Esq., Head Inspector, pp. 323-326, Ditto. 

Model Schools, Model agricultural schools under the exclusiFe 

Agricultural management of the Commissioners — 

Number, 

In full operation ... ... ... 14 

In partial operation ... ... ... 1 

Building ... ... ... ... 3 

Total ... ... ... ... 18 

Model agricultural schools under the management of local patrons — 

In fill! operation ... ... ... 14 

In partial operation ... ... ... — 

Building ... ... ... ... 1 

Total ... ... ... 15 

Grand total, 33. 
— {Report, Appendix T, p. 1,495.) 

Glasnevin-^ What was the number of agricultural students 

Number of students, upon your appointment, and what is the number 

now? 
The number at present is 75 ; the number upon my appointment 

averaged from 25 to 50.— (T. Kirkpatrick, Esq,, M.J)., Repot% fP* 

1,204,5.) 
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Model Sehooh. In what condition did you and Mr. Donaghy 

MrwuUural. £j^j Glasnevin on your appointment, and in what 

ExteiU of farm of- ^^^^^^^^^ is it at pres^int ? 
ficettte. Its extent was 52 statute acres; it is now 179 

statute acres, 1 rood, and 22 perches. 

Have you had occasion to erect new farm buildings at Glasnevin ? 

Yes. 

Will you explain to the Committee what their nature and extent 
are? 

There are very extensive buildings erected, both for the pupils and 
as farm-offices ; apartments for pupils, consisting of dining-hall, 
washing-room, school-room, and dormitories ; cattle-sheds, and all the 
requisite farm-offices, on a very large scale. — (T. Kirkpatricky Esq,y 
MJ)^ Report^ pp. 1,204, 5.) 

Syttm pursued. "What is the nature of the training which is given 

at Glasnevin? 

A very extensive course of literary instruction, combined with agri- 
coltural training, both theoretical and practical. 

What teachers have you at Glasnevin ? 

There is one literary teacher at present ; there are to be two ; the 
of pupils now numbers 75, and it is necessary to have two literary 
teachers ; a second has been appointed, but he has not yet commenced 
Ms duties. Mr. Donaghy is the superintendent and manager of the 
farm, and lecturer on agriculture. There is a resident practical gar- 
tlener; and Mr. Campbell is the lecturer on horticulture. There is 
liow a very valuable course of instruction imparted at Glasnevin, one of 
the most complete, perhaps, in the United Kingdom. I hold in my 
hands the " General Time-table" of the Albert Training Institution, 
Wid also a synopsis of the general course of instruction. The first is 
the course of English education — reading, writing, English grammar and 
composition, geography, elements of astronomy, and the use of the 
globes, bookkeeping, outlines of general history, and English literature. 
The leading principles of music, drawing, and perspective. The ele- 
Sients of political economy and logic, arithmetic, mathematics, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, surveying, levelling, use of geo- 
metric instruments, &c., &c. The elements of natural philosophy, with 
fteir practical application. On ** vegetable physiology and botany" 
there are lectures delivered by David Moore, Esq., M.R.I.A., and 
Curator of the Royal Dublin Society's Botanic Gardens, of which the 
following is the synopsis: — *' Introductory remarks and general descrip- 
tion of a plant. Internal structure, or elementary organs of plants. 
Growth, forms, and functions of roots. Growth, forms, and functions 
^f stems. Growth, forms, and functions of leaves. Formation of leaf- 
"Uds, and propagation of plants by same. Inflorescence and the floral 
^'ivelopes, calyx and corolla. Forms and functions of the reproductive 
^''gans, stamens and pistils. Growth and maturation of" the seed vessels 
*iid seeds. Formation of the embryo and germination of plants. Cir- 
culation of sap and vegetable irritability. Application of principles in 
Morphology, or the change of parts. Application of principles in 
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propagation. Application of principles in the improvement of races o 
plants. Application of principles in growth of plants. Systematic ant 
geographical botany. Definition of classes, orders, and species, thei 
fixity and distribution. The Linnsean classification of plants. Outline 
of the natural classification. Illustrations of the natural orders. Dittc 
including the ranunculus and cabbage tribes. Ditto, including th 
leguminous plants, roses, &c. Ditto, including the dahlia and thistl 
tribes, &c. Ditto, diclinous plants, including the willows, &c. Dittc 
endogenous plants, including the grasses, &c. Preservation of races h 
seed. Principal plants which produce human food. Principal plant 
used in the arts and manufactures. Outlines of the geographical distri 
bution of plants. Meteorological phenomena connected with the geo 
graphical distribution of plants. Resume, with observations on fossi 
plants, &c." Professor W. K. Sullivan lectures on *' chemistry an 
geology in their relations to agriculture." Professor J. F. Hodges, M.I> 
on ** the history, structure, and diseases of the animals of the f&rhx 
Mr. John Donaghy on '* practical agriculture." Mr. A. Campbell o 
** horticulture." 

Does the system of agriculture comprehend the best system of keeping 
farm accounts? 

Decidedly. 

Do those farm accounts result in the preparation of a balance-sheet 
which is capable of showing the profit and loss of a given farm or of a 
given portion of a farm ? 

Of a given farm. 

What is the general period of training at the institution ? 

Two years. 

Will you explain to the Committee how far the pupils at Glasnevin 
join in the farm labour, and assist in conducting it ? 

All the labour of the farm is performed by the pupils, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, that in draining, a few labourers may be employed; 
now that the class is larger, even that will not be necessary. AH the 
labour of the farm is performed by the pupils ; they do every sort of 
farm work ; and in that respect, I think, the Glasnevin establishment fa 
superior to any other I have ever seen or heard of, in the United 
Kingdom. 

The farm work includes the feeding of cattle and the general ma- 
nagement of stock ? 

Yes. 

What time is devoted by the pupils to farm labour, and what to their 
general school studies ? 

From ten in the morning to two they are at work, and then aga^ 
from three to six in the summer season ; the mornings and evening* 
are devoted to the literary and agricultural studies. 

They are fed in the establishment ? 

They are. 

Do the literary teachers, when in course of training at the nonnrf 
establishment in Dublin, receive any instruction in agriculture «* 
Glasnevin ? 

Thejr do, both at Glasnevin and at Marlborough- street ; the snpe^ 
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intendent of the Glasnevin farm delivers a lecture to the literary 
teachers, during the period of their training, on five days of the week at 
Marlborough-street, and on Saturday they come out to the farm, where 
he explains to them what has been done on the farm during the pre- 
ceding week ; it is a clinical lecture, in fact. 

Do you think that good results might arise from causing the teachers 
who are being trained to devote a larger portion of their time to prac- 
tical as well as theoretical instruction in agriculture ? 

I feel very strongly on that point ; I am satisfied that a great deal of 
good might be done by causing the literary teachers to take part in all 
the practical operations of tlie farm. — {T, Ktrkpalrick, Esq.y M.D,^ 
Rtportypp. 1,205, 1,207, 1,209, 1,210, 1,216.) 

Mel Schools, I have here a return showing the present occupation 

dku^^^ of the young men educated at the Albert National Agri- 

j. . cultural Institution at Glasnevin, from the 1st of January, 

ikfuiti. jg4^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^^ ^^ j^^^^ jg^4 rp,^^ following is 

an abstract of the return, showing, first, the number who followed up 
the profession of agriculture in after life : — ** Assistant Agricultural In- 
spector, 1. Clerkship in Education Office, 1. Land-stewards and agri- 
colturists, 59- Private farmers (either for themselves or parents), 18. 
Land-surveyors (civil service), and valuators, &c., 8. Editor of an 
American Journal of Horticulture, 1. Lecturer on Agriculture to the 
Normal Institution, Edinburgh, 1. Teachers of model and ordinary 
agricultural schools, 24. Making a total of 113." Secondly, it states 
those who have followed miscellaneous employments — namely, ** Clerks, 
7. Literary teachers, 8. Kilmore Academy, Cavan, 1. Making a 
total of 16." Thirdly — ** Emigrated and unknown (finished their full 
course), 5. Spent more than 18 and less than 24 months at the insti- 
tution, 4. Spent more than 12 and less than 18 months, 3. Spent 
Biorethan 6 and less than 12 months, 8. Spent under 6 months, but 
fliore than one, 12. Spent one month and under, 4. Making a total 
«f36." The entire number being 165. * * ♦ « This 
return is merely from the 1st of January, 1847, down to the 15th of 
June, 1854. 

What means have you of tracing the further career of those young 
Jnen after they leave the agricultural school ? 

We generally endeavour to ascertain as full particulars respecting 
them as possible, either from themselves or from their friends. * * 
* * The day before I left Dublin I received a letter from the lite- 
^^ teacher, Mr. Baldwin, who is a very superior young man. * * 
* This letter was addressed to him by a young man who had 
^n at the training establishment, but had only remained there a short 
tinie. I should state that Mr. Baldwin keeps up a correspondence with 
them all ; he had written to this young man, and this was the reply to 
**fe letter — *' Mr Dear Sir — With regard to the improvements I have 
Jfiade on my farm since I came home, 1 beg to state (although you may 
Jonsider it egotism), that they would not disgrace the Albert Farm. I 
have systematically thorough -drained thirty acres. I now intend sub- 
foiling about twenty acres of last year's drained division. I have ftfteew 
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acres of green crops growing well at the present time. The green crop* 
I raised last year were most excellent, though the field I raised then: 
off was the most exhausted in mj possession, and the most foul witl 
weeds. On this same land I have at present the most luxuriant cropt 
of oats and wheat in the neighbourhood. I almost entirely attribute 
my success to the deep ploughing and after culture I gave the greer 
crops on this land. I have sown the proper grasses for permanent pas- 
ture ; they are likely to do well. I have also greatly improved mj 
kitchen -garden and fiower-plot. The live stock I intend breeding fron 
are of superior quality. I have an imported boar and sow of the larg( 
Yorkshire breed, and a thorough-bred Leicester ram ; these I hav< 
kindly got from Mr. Campion (my patron), a gentleman of prize*takin| 
celebrity. I am also breeding from a thorough-bred short-horn bull 
Rowland Campion, Esq., Oldtown ; Rev. G. Gwynne, Wallstowi 
Glebe ; Bernard Smith, agricultural teacher, Farrahy, &c-, will bea 
testimony to this statement. With regard to my disseminating a knoiiv 
ledge of improved agriculture in this neighbourhood, suffice it to saj 
that I am doing my endeavours, both by admonition and example 
Some of my neighbours, in many respects, have taken my advice ; but th< 
great barrier to improvement is the insecurity of tenure, no leases being 
given. I am earnestly studying all the sciences connected with agri- 
culture, for which I have purchased all the necessary books." What I 
am now going to read he marked emphatically — ** All this spirit of im- 
provement I attribute to my short sojourn at the model farm." 

The farm of which he is speaking is his own ? 

Yes ; his father is land-steward to Mr. Campion. 

Without assuming that all the letters are identical with that which 
you have read, does that furnish an exponent of the general class of 
communications which are received ? 

I do not know that it does. 

Is it above the ordinary mark or below it ? 

As regards the farming, I should say it is on a par. 

Do you think the establishment at Glasnevin has had the effect of 
stimulating local patrons to apply themselves to the establishment of 
agricultural schools? 

I have no doubt but it has had that effect. 

Has there been an anxiety manifested to your knowledge, on the part 
of local patrons, to extend agricultural instruction ? 

Certainly (T. Kirkpatrick, Esq,, M.D.y Report^ pp. 1,206, 7, 10) • 

Model Schools, Can you give the Committee any evidence shot- 

District Agricultural— j^g ^j^^t has been the progress of the system ? 

Progress, There were thirty-three model agricultural 

schools on the 3 1st of December, 1853 ; forty-three ordinary agricultoral 
schools; fifty workhouse agricultural schools, and three school gardens 5 
making a total of 129. On my api)ointment, there were eight model- 
agricultural schools, and twenty-one ordinary agricultural schools.— (f* 
Kirkpatrick, Esq., M.D., Report, p. 1,212.) 

Jictuits, jg it part of your duty to visit those schools ? 
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It is. 

What is the general result of your inspection ; is it favourable, or the 
reverse? 

Decidedly favourable. ♦*♦**! have retuj'ns 
from a great number of localities, showing what the effect has been. 
At Dunmanway, in the county of Cork, the agriculturist writes to me, 
and I am aware of the truth of everything which is here stated — " I 
have been frequently called upon to give assistance to several individuals 
desirous of improving their farm management, particularly that part of 
it relating to 'the cultivation of green crops ; thus I act in the capacity 
of a * practical instructor.* Much good could be effected were the 
agricultural teachers of Ireland to extend in this manner their spliere of 
usefulness 9 the good thereby effected would be great, and the benefits 
to themselves, as I have experienced, far greater." The next is from 
llarkethill, Lord Gosford's estate. The agriculturist, Mr. O'Hagan, 
writes — ** Pupils evince the greatest desire for such instruction, and take 
a pleasure in imparting to their parents and neighbours such hints 
re^)ecting the errors of farming which they had learned during tlieir 
attendance on the agricultural class. Many instances are known, even 
i& this locality (where improvements in the general system of farm ma- 
nagement had already made considerable progress, through the exertions 
of that truly great and good man, the late William Blacker, Esq.), 
that the pupils attending the agricultural class in this school were the 
means of inducing their parents to adopt a more regular and correct 
Bystem in the management of their farms, principally the house- feeding 
of their stock, and the collecting and preservation of manures, than they 
had hitherto been in the habit of practising." I have another very im- 
portant one from Loughash, in the county of Tyrone, where the farm is 
at an elevation of 700 feet, and where the agriculturist, Mr. Moore, a 
^ery intelligent man, has effected a great deal of good. Perhaps your 
Wdships will permit me to read an extract from a letter from Colonel 
J«P. Kennedy regarding that school. He says — *' In the year 1834 I 
lound myself responsible as an executor for the interest of a small dis- 
Wct in the county of Tyrone ; nothing could be more wretched than 
the state of the people and of the property at that time, the available in- 
oome for my wards not exceeding £100 a year ; I saw, however, that 
the nature of the district was capable of much improvement by the pro- 
Diulgation of a sound description of agricultural instruction ; and the 
course I determined to adopt with that view was to establish an agricultural 
school upon the property. After much inquiry, I selected Mr. Moore to 
take charge of the school, and devoted much time to frame the requisite 
rules, and watch the progress of the school, with a view not only to the 
^^ts of that particular district, but likewise to the establishment of a 
**^nd principle, which might be capable of extension to other parts of 
^land. It was upon this ground that I preferred doing everything out 
^ the small means at my own disposal, rather than look, in the first in- 
'tance, to a pittance from the government, or others ; as, if a prijiciple of 
^^nd progressive improvement, such as the country generally required, 
^Uld be adopted by a proprietor possessing only £100 a year, there 
^Uld be no impediment to its extension, on the important grounds of 
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finance. I was extremely fortunate in the selection of my superinten- 
dent ; and this agricultural day school was most successful from its first 
commencement. The National Board of Education afforded to it the 
usual assistance granted to ordinary day schools, but without any addi- 
tional consideration in reference to its peculiar qualities as an agricul- 
tural school. The chief facilities which enabled me to establish this in- 
stitution were the possession of a small residence, and lands adjoining, 
which had been in the occupation of the late proprietor. After three 
years' experience of the working and effects of the day school, I felt that 
it could be extended, with much benefit, to the reception of boarding 
pupils ; and I, accordingly, fitted up the premises in the year 1837 for 
this purpose, upon which occasion the Board of Education increased the 
superintendent's salary to £50 per annum, and gave an assistant literary 
teacher at a salary of £20 a year, and a female teacher at £15 a year. 
The institution thus consisted of two distinct branches — namely, the 
boarding agricultural school, with a farm of forty acres attached, and the 
agricultural day school. The progress of the school has been periodi- 
cally brought under the consideration of your Board in the various re- 
ports of the Inspectors, and the appended schedule gives a list of the 
boarding pupils who have been educated since 1837, as well as the em- 
ployments that most of them have been appointed to, after leaving the 
school. The agricultural superintendent of the school is here considered 
as a farmer, carrying on agricultural operations on his own account and 
responsibility, and paying a rent to the proprietor for the land he occa- 
pies, cultivating his farm with the labour of his pupils, who devote one- 
half of their time to this object, and one-half to the acquirement of in- 
door instruction in all those branches of literature calculated to qualify 
them for agricultural teachers, stewards, and overseers of works. The 
remuneration of the agricultural superintendent accrues — first, from his 
profits derived from the farm ; second, from his regular salary as ehief 
agricultural teacher and superintendent of the school ; third, from the 
regular payments of his boarding pupils, which are calculated on a scale 
that, together with the estimated value of their labour, shall pay the coot 
of their food ; so that, in point of fact, he is not expected to derive a profit 
from his pupils ; and, therefore, his remuneration is confined to the two 
first-mentioned items — namely, profits of his farm and regular salary* 
The cost of the institution to the proprietor ought not to exceed tbat 
which a liberal landlord would be disposed to contribute for the ongoing 
of a farm of like extent, held by an ordinary tenant. Finally, the cost of 
this important class of educational seminaries to the public consists only 
in the payment of the stipulated salaries to teachers, and the facilities is - 
the supply of books ; but avoiding all the serious responsibilities of ■ 
buildings, rents, farming operations, <&c., which I know from 6xperieoc6 Mi 
to be most costly, and open to very great abuse and waste. The priB* f 
ciple of Loughash Institution is, therefore, capable of extension to aaj f ^ 
degree that the circumstances of the country can possibly require 
cause, even with the most liberal salaries to teachers, the outline 
nite and certain. The principles of an institution for a like object, but I It 
where the Board takes the responsibility of the farming operations, ereO" I tl 
tion of buildiDgB, <&c., cannot be largely extended, because it is imponibfe I ^ 
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to guard against Tery heavj expenditure under these circumstances. * 
* * ' ^ Before concluding this letter, it may be important that 
I should state what effect the operations of the school have had upon the 
well-being of the district generally. With this view I need only state, 
that although within a few years previous to 1846, the potato failure, 
the population of the estate on which Loughash school is situated had 
been doubled by the introduction of reclaiming tenants upon bog-land 
farmsy still the whole of this population were enabled to meet the 
presmre of the famine period without any public relief; and the cha^ 
racter of the farming throughout the whole adjacent district has under- 
gone a change^ brought about by the example and instruction afforded 
fU the school, which fully accounts for their power of maintaining them- 
$elves during the famine without public assistance* At the establish- 
ment of the boarding class in the Loughash and Cloghan agricultural 
ichools, a very important stimulus was introduced by the endowment of 
nxfree scholarships on the part o£.Lady Banbury, with a like number 
given by your Board out of the national funds. To render the effect of 
these scholarships as generally useful as possible, I had recommended 
that they should not be monopolized by the students of those two schools, 
but that they should be filled by selections from all the national schools 
of the neighbouring counties ; such selections to be made from the best 
loswerers at a general annual concursus examination, to be held at a 
central point on a particular day, of which previous public notice was 
lequired to be given. The scholarships were so filled up for one year, 
under rules approved by your Board ; an excelleot selection of boys was 
thus obtained. I left the district shortly after, and the general concur- 
808 mode of selection was not afterwards repeated. This is much to be 
ngretted, as the competition was very great, and extended to a con- 
liderable distance on the one occasion on which it was adopted ; and 
there is no doubt that, had it been continued up to the present time, the 
benefit would have been considerable, both as regards the character of 
loughash school and the various national schools to a considerable dis- 
f ttnce around it.** 

Have you visited that school yourself ? 
I have. 

1X> those observations which you have read correspond with your own 
knowledge of the facts ? 

They decidedly do. — {T. Kirhpatrick, Esq., M.D.f Report , pp. 
1,212-1^16.) 

^^fdel Schools, Considering the extent of the progress which 

strict AgricuUwral'— j^^g he&n already made, and the probable progress 
htidemuLeg of prS' which is contemplated in the establishment of agri- 

^*taff' cultural schools, do you think the present central 

^titution for the direction of that branch of the duties of the National 

^oard is adequate ? 
I am clearly of opinion that it is not. 

It consists now of only two Inspectors, yourself and a Sub-Inspector ? 
ThatisalL 
When you are engaged in jour inspections throughout Ireland, is 
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there anj mode of carrjiDg on with sufficient energy, dispatch, and 
punctuality the business of the agricultural department of the 
Board ? 

I am sorry to say there is not ; it is not carried on with that dispatch 
and accuracy that are necessary. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It strikes me that there should be one Commissioner who should attend 
to the business of the agricultural department, and who should see that 
the architect's duties were promptly and efficiently discharged. I think 
that would be quite a necessary arrangement. — {T. Kirkpatrickj Esq^ 
M.D.y Report, p. 1,221.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

CONVENT SCHOOLS. 

Early connection with The Commissioners took schools under convents 
national system, jjj^ connection Very soon after they began to dis- 

charge their official functions. 

Is this the paragraph to which you refer — " The pamphlet objects to 
our giving aid to schools in connection with nunneries, monasteries, or 
other religious bodies. Upon this point we had a communication with 
Lord Stanley, when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland ; he thought it 
desirable, as we did, that such schools should be brought under our 
superintendence, and, therefore, that we should grant aid to them ; we 
have, accordingly, done so ?" 

That is the paragraph to which I allude ; and I have a document with 
me which also shows that the same permission was given to take schools 
into connection with the Board under the management of monks. — (Jf. 
Cross, Esq., Report, p, 72.) 

Number of such There were 104 convent schools on the 31st 
schools in connection. December, 1853, in connection with the Board. 
♦ * * * * I do not include, in the number I have 
given, the few monk schools which receive aid from the funds at the 
disposal of the Commissioners. — {M. Cross, Esq., Report, p. 100.)' 

Number of children Number of children on the rolls for half year 
under instruction. ^n^^d 30th September, 1863— ^4,157.— (Report, 

App. M, No. 6, p. 1,453.) 

Mode of selecting With respect to applications for opening schools 
and paying teachers, jj^ connection with religious bodies, what steps are 
taken for the appointment of the teachers ? 

In all those cases the religious houses exist, the teachers exist as 
members of them, and the schools exist ; there is no difference, therefore, 
between such an applicant case and any other, except that in the one 
instance the teachers are a community, and in the other the teacher is 
an Jndiriduah 
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What steps do you take to ascertain the competency of the teachers in 
BQch cases ? 

None ; we presume it, and safely, from the education which they re- 
[ oeivedy and from the state of the schools. 

I Are monks assumed to be proper teachers of the children attend- 
ing the schools? 

We never examine monks as to their scholarship ; we infer it from 
^ success of its application, and which is a more severe trial. — (•/. W, 
Kavanagh^ JEsq^ Head Inspector^ Report^ pp. 368, 9*) 

The regulation of paying salaries by a per-centage upon the average 
daily number of children in attendance applies exclusively to convent 
schools. 

But it does apply to convent schools ? 

It does, and not to any others. 

Is the mode of paying, in the case of the monk schools, the same as 
in others? 

The monk schools are not paid according to salaries, because the 
monks themselves are the teachers. 

Are the ladies of the convents the teachers in the nuns' schools ? 

They are. 

In all cases ? 

There may be one or two exceptions ; they are almost all of them 
under the ladies of the convent. ♦♦#♦** 

Then to whom is ai^y remittance on the part of the Board made ? 
. The remittance is usually made to the lady who conducts the convent, 
or, perhaps, to one of the ladies who acts as correspondent of the convent 
school, and sometimes to the Roman Catholic clergyman who gives 
spiritual instruction in the convent. There are no lay teachers in those 
schools generally, and, therefore, it is usually the principal lady of the 
' convent who signs the return. 

I The remittance is made to the community, and it is so entered in your 
books? 

It is, in almost all cases, to the superiors. 

If your Lordships permit me, I will read a circular, which contains 
fte present rates of salary paid to the nunnery schools, according to the 
daily average number of children in attendance. 

The same is delivered in, and is as follows : — 

CIRCULAR. 

SCHOOLS IN CONNECTION WITH RELIGIOUS BODIES. 

Managers of schools of the above description are informed, that the Commissioners 

^National Education, having had under consideration the scale of salaries adopted 

'^tQ Ist April, 1851, have sanctioned the following : — 

^or 50, daily average attendance, £10^ 

— 20 f 

f Q > Increase per cent. £20 ^cr annum. 

60-' 
77) 

111) 

« ?> ^1* ?» 



„ 100 






„ 200 . 






„ 800 






„ 400 






„ 500 






,. 600 

AboYe 600 
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Where tbe daily average attendance amounts to dO above the 100, salary for 50 
will be allowed ; and when it amounts to 50, and does not exceed 75 above the 100, 
XI 5 salary will be allowed ; and when it exceeds 75, salary for 100 will be allowed. 

In cases where the average attendance does not amount to 100, salary to be paid 
thus — 

For 80 children, and not exceeding 50, £10 per annum. 

When the attendance amounts to 50, and does not exceed 75, £15 per annum wil] 
bepaid. 

When it exceeds 75, to be paid at £20. 

In consequence of the augmented rate of salaries, the Commissioners have decided 
on recognising only one roll number to each convent, the salaries to be paid on thi 
average attendance returned quarterly. 

As the amount of salary will, in all cases, depend upon the average 'attendance c 
pupils, managers are to be prepared for augmentation or diminution accordingly. 

By order, 

Education OfBce, MAURICE CROSS,) q^,,^.^.^ 

April, 1853. JAMES KELLY, f »ecretanes. 

That circular applies to convent schools alone ? 

Yes. 

What is the highest amount of money that is given to any one 
those convent institutions ? 

It is according to the per-centage. If there were 1,000 children 
attendance, it would be £150 a year, being at the rate of 15 per cez 
on every hundred pupils, according to scale I have laid before tl 
Committee. 

You have stated that the payment in those establishments is i 
proportion to the number of pupils; who returns the number c 
pupils ? 

The number of pupils is returned quarterly, before the payment o 
the salary is made, by the ladies who conduct the schools. It is gene 
rally the superioress of the convent who signs the return ; sometimei 
the priest of the parish, or the Roman Catholic chaplain of the com 
munity. 

What means have you of knowing the correctness of those numbers 
is implicit confidence exercised in the return that is given by the ladj 
superioress, or is there any check exercised over it ? 

The class rolls and the daily report book contain the average dail3 
attendance and the number of children upon the rolls, and those book< 
are open to the inspection of visitors as well as to the officers of tb^ 
Board, whose duty it is to examine them carefully. — (M, Cro^s, Eitg* 
Report^ pp. 100, 8, 2, 3.) 

Convent Schools. The total amount of salaries paid to thoB< 

Total annual expen^ schools by such per-centage, for the same period 

lo^htJ!" "'^"^* ^""'^ ^^ *^™® ^^^^ y^*^ ^^^^)' ^^® £4,232 15s.; tl^' 

average, therefore, of salaries paid to that cla^ 

of schools \ have computed at a little more than £40 to each ; and tk*- 

average amount paid, taking into consideration the numt>er of childr^^ 

attending those schools (which are much the largest schools under tk» 

Board), does not much exceed 4s. for the instruction of a child p^ 

annum. — {M, Cross, Esq,, Report, p. 101.) 
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ConveMt Sekooli, I am quite persuaded, that in the conyeutual 

State of BeeuUnr in- schools the literary instruction is conducted with 
''"'^**"'* even greater advantage and success than in many 

of the ordinary schools. ♦ ♦ ♦ • Their schools 

are models with regard to discipline, neatness, and cleanliness ; in fact, 
the convent schools present, generally, the hest specimens of secular edu- 
cation that Ireland can produce. 

What evidence have you of the superiority of the convent schools to 
which you have referred ? 

In some of the reports of the Head Inspectors strong testimony is, I 
think, borne to the fact I have stated. 1 have seen some of those schools 
myself, and was very much struck with their superiority, in the respects 
to which I have' alluded, to the ordinary class of national schools. — 
{M. Crossj Esq,, Report, pp, 107, 8.) 

I was particularly pleased with the schools under the nuns at Drogheda; 
it was a convent school, a non- vested school. This is my note respect- 
ing it — ^^ 1,000 on the rolls ; average attendance, 500 ; I heard the 
girls in reading, geography, parsing, and spelling ; very fairly proficient ; 
many intelligent and pleasing children ; sang well ' God save the Queen ;' 
everything was as clean as possible ; the infant school was quite touch* 
ing, the children coming to the nuns and playing, as if they were their 
mothers ; the songs they sang really beautiful." I was very favourably 
impressed with that school. With respect to the nuns' school at Gal way — 
** At this school the Inspector was examining the head class ; it was in 
Scripture History, and the answers were not good ; the priest. Father 
George Usher, a pleasing, intelligent man ; he told me that there were 
on the rolls upwards of 700, and the average attendance about 600. The 
whole of the salary from the Board went to feeding the poor children, 
the convent paying the salary ; he told me that there were about ten 
Protestants in the school." 

Did you understand by that, that the nuns of the establishment gave 
in food a sum equal in amount to that which was the salary received 
from the Board ? 

" The whole of the salary from the Board went to feeding the poor 
children, the convent paying the salary*, " it does not say that the salary 
given was equal in amount to that paid by the Board. On the nuns' 
school, King's Inn-street, Dublin, 1 have this note — '^ On the rolls, 333 ; 
average attendance, 260 ; no Protestants ; I heard a class in this school ; 
asked Scripture facts, and found a correctness and readiness of answer 
-which I have not yet seen surpassed." — (A, G, Stapleton, Esq,, Report, 

p. 519.) 

I think the nunnery schools, leaving out of consideration the question 
of religion, are very effective, as I infer from visits which I have paid 
to several of them. * * * ♦ 

I look upon them as imparting good literary instruction, and con- 
ducted with great order and regularity ; and also as having great atten- 
tion paid to instruction in needle and other female work. 1 have been 
in these schools, and was highly gratified by what I saw in many of 
them ; but in the rest of the schools, which constitute the great bulk of 
the female schools connected with the National Board, I believe there is 
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an absence of all those things that constitute the efficiency of a female 
school. 

Did you examine any of the classes of girls in the nunnery schools ? 

Yes ; in a cursory way. 

In wbat did you examine them ? 

In some spelling and reading ; and I walked round with the lady 
superioress, and looked at the children's copies ; there was nothing 
remarkable in the literary instruction, but still it appeared sufficient, so 
far as I could see, for poor children ; but what struck me most was the 
general regularity of the school, and cleanliness of the children, an( 
attention to needle-work and knitting, and such like. What the exaci 
amount of the literary instruction was, it is difficult to ascertain from 
casual visit ; therefore, I could not speak decidedly upon that point ; m] 
attention was arrested by that which I considered to be specificall] 
female instruction. — {The Rev, J. Booker ^ Report^ pp. 722, 3.) 




Convent Schools, jjj ^j^^ conventual and monastic schools, is th^ ju 

Unsuitedforpromot' education strictly confined to Roman Cathol^ ic 

tng united education. , ., ^ . .i *^ • i i x* i 

^ children, or is there mixed education r 

The convent schools, like all others under the Board, must be bonaJUz := l e 

open to children of all religious denominations ; but, on account of tb^Ene 
peculiar and distinctive character of those schools, Protestants, of cour^^se, 
do not generally attend them ; there may be a case or two in which a ve 
few Protestant children do attend ; but, practically, they are exdusi 
schools, subject to the rules of the Board, both as regards religious 
well as secular instruction. 

In fact, the system is such as to make them practically and 
sively confined to Roman Catholics ? 

I think so ; though not necessarily by any rule of the Commissioner ts 
— {M. Cross, JEsq,y Report, pp. 106, 7.) 

Of course, you are of opinion that convent schools, or schools in con- Ij 
nection with any of the Roman Catholic religious bodies, must, from L 
their very nature, be schools of separate education ? |^ 

I think they must, of course, from their very nature, be schools of 
separate education. I think it equally impossible that Protestants | j^ 
should send their children to such schools, as that Roman Catholics i^ 
should send their children to schools where the education is Scriptural. m^ 

In point of fact, whatever pretended security the rules of the Board |^j 
may give, convent schools, from their very nature, must be strongly I ^^ 
tinged with Roman Catholic religious teaching ? If 

I cannot imagine bow any child in those schools could be secured from m^^^ 
the influence which must exist there. — {The Ven, E. A. Stopfom 
Report, p, 693.) 



See, also, the evidence of the Right Hon. Alex. Macdonneft 
Report, p. 235 ; and that of R. Sullivan, Esq., LL.D., pp, 399-401? 
5, 6, Ditto. 

Instances— At Bandon female national school, under the nxvuBf 
Bandon. j knocked at the school-door, and was sent to the 
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conyent-door ; I was kept waiting a quarter of an hour ; a servant 
came, and asked me my name and business ; I said I was an English 
gentleman (and I gave mj name), desirous of seeing the national school. 
In about seven or eight minutes a nun came to the grating, and having 
told her what 1 wanted, she replied that she supposed I had never been 
in a convent school ; I told her I had, and that 1 had never been refused 
at a national school before ; she said, they never admitted any one with- 
out an order from, or being accompanied by, the clergyman. I said, 
" The Roman Catholic one ?" she answered, '* Yes." I again observed 
t}iat I had never before been denied admission. She then said, '< the nuns 
were going to choir ; would I come again in three quarters of an hour ?" 
I said, " Very well, perhaps I might ;** she said that would do very well. 
But, on second thoughts, I called again, and said that I would not 
trouble them ; I thought, after an hour's preparation, it was of no use 
going to the school. 

Was it during school- hours that you called ? 

It was. — {A. G. Stapleton, Etq,^ Beport, p. 513.) 

Convent Schooli. Within a few days I had a case brought under 

UnMJted for promoHng j^^^j j^ which, contrary to the express di- 

unttea education, ^ ^. «xi- \ i-» x ^ ... i -i^i 

InetanccM rections of the parent, some Protestant children, 

YoughaL ^^^ ^^^ been sent to a nunnery school, had been 

learning Roman Catholic prayers, and receiving 
Roman Catholic instruction along with the rest of the children. 

Such a practice would be contrary to the views of the National Board; 
would it not ? 

It would be a violation of the rules. 

Unless the children voluntarily attended during the time of religious 
instruction ? 

Unless the parents allow them to do so. 

Did you understand that, in that case, that arose from the religious 
instruction being intruded into a part of the school teaching in which it 
ought not to have been found, or tbat it arose from the child attending 
at the school during the hours of separate religious instruction ? 

I do not think the rules, with respect to the peculiar times of reli- 
gious instruction, are observed in convent schools at all. 

If they are not, there is a power of complaint to the Board ; is there 
not? 

Yes ; of course there would be a power of complaint. 

If that were complained of to the Board, of course such a practice 
Would not be allowed ? 

It is a very difficult thing to ascertain the fact ; for the convent 

schools are always closed. Whenever I have had to enter a convent school 

to see what was going on (a national school, of course, I speak of), I 

Ihave always had to knock, and they have looked at me through the 

grating before the door was opened, and, of course, that allowed time. 

1 do not mean to say that things may not have been going on regularly, 

"but I believe that is the constant practice followed ; and, of course, that 

would allow time and opportunity to revert to the proper hours of 

instruction, or to put up the required notice. 






Bot if the parent of anj Protestant child objected to the syatlmd, the^^« 
would be a power of remonstrance to the Board, and the Board woa1« 
iiistain the remonstrance ? 

In the case I spoke of, the parents were not aware that their cbildre: 
had been taught those prayers. Indeed, I will do Mr/Graham, tj 
Inspector, the justice to saj, that I believe the parents learnt it throug- 
him. 

Where is that school ? 

The convent school is in Toughal, in Mr. Graham's present distric t. 

Would not a Protestant clergyman feel it his special duty, in the 
of any Pi-otetftant children whom he knew to be attending a school 
that sort, to put the parents specially upon their guard against a possibl 
encroachment upon their religious faith ? 

I understand that, in that case, the parent of the children went hei 

self, and was assured that nothing of the kind should occur if she sei 

her children ; and she is very indignant at what she considers a breac ^ 
of faith.— (TAe Ven. R. Bell, Report, p. 654.) 

BEPOET ON THE YOUGHAL FEMALE CONVENT NATIONAL 

SCHOOL. 

DISTRICT 37. 

Lismore, May 3, 1854. 

Gentlemen — I consider it my duty to lose no time in calling yoi 
attention to the facts which came under my observation on my visit 
the Youghal female convent national school (No. 3,828), on the 1 
instant. 

There are four school-rooms (three for a literary, and one for indim. s- 
trial education). 

1. Religious instruction is given at beginning and close of scho^^^ 
which is not publicly notified. 

2. The ** Hail, Mary," is said hourly (at the stroke of a bell, in tr- ""he 
convent-yard) ; such " religious exercise" is not notified on any Tiir==iC' 
table, nor notified by Religious Listruction Tablet. 

3. Roman Catholic religious instruction is given daily from twelve - ^ 
one o'clock : such is notified on the Time-table and Religious Instri^^<^' 
tion Tablet, and in two school-rooms only. 

4. Roman Catholic catechisms were on the desks, and in use, at Pl^rthe 
time of my arrival (such being the time notified as for secular tea^^*^" 

ing). 

6. The Time-table specifies that from twelve to one o'clock dail y — ^ '^ 
devoted to " religious instruction and work" — that is, while the ^^Srb 
work, catechism is read aloud by the nuns, and explained. 

6. I find a notice stuck up descriptive of penalties for bad condw-^^^/' 
•* For talking," to ** pray by herself in the middle of the room, um^^^ 
greatly improved." 

7. 1 found eight Protestant children present on the day of my insg;^^- 
tion (a greater number had lately been in the habit of attending). tlT^e 
inducement to them to attend " is the price paid for work, and the w<v^ 
taught." 
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These children are present dailj at all the religious instruction given 
and religions exercises performed in the school. 

The nuns in charge said, ^' their parents had not ohjected," and that, 
as ''they had noty thej were not bound to compel them to leave the 
scAooL" 

I find the following entrj in the ^' obseryation book" of the school : — 

<< Youghal Female National School, March 2, 1 849. 
'^ When the clock strikes, every one blesses herself, and says mental 
prayers. This practice, if pursued in presence of strangers, or of officers 
o£ the National Board of Education, might cause great trouble to all 
interested in the welfare of the school. 

^*In Tallow a simihur practice was discontinued, by advice of the Rev. 
Mr. Condin. 

(Signed) " Wm. Hamill, 

" Inspector of National Schools." 

In my opinion, when the foregoing observation was written, the nuns 
<>ught either to have complied with the suggestions of the Inspector, or 
appealed to the Commissioners from it. They did neither, but treated it 
^^ so much waste paper, and continue the practice to the present day. 

On concluding my examination of the school, I explained to the nuns 
^e substance of the Board's Order of September 14, 1853 ; and also of 
^cretaries' letter to me of 29th September, 1853, on the Mooncoin 
^^Dvent case, and requested an interview (on the subject of the violation 
^^ rule) with the head of the convent. I was kept waiting a consider- 
able time, and then got for answer, that she could not see me, as she was 
?^ dinner ; nor could she give any reply as to the disuse of the exercise 
^^ question, until she consulted the head of her order. 

On this day (it having been stated to me by the nuns that the Pro- 

^^stant parents approved their children being present at the Roman Ca- 

^Wic religious instruction given in the convent schools) I called upon 

'^he parents of those Protestants present on the day of my inspection — 

>iz., Mrs. Shepherd, mother of six of them ; Mrs. Jackson, mother of one 

f)f them ; and Mrs. Nicholson, mother of one of them. Mrs. Shepherd, 

an Englishwoman, stated, ^ that her husband was a coast-guard, and was 

lately drafted into the Baltic fleet. She not only disapproved of her 

children being present at any Roman Catholic religious instruction, but 

had objected to it to the nuns, and had received a promise from them 

that her children should retire to a separate room while such instruction 

took place." 

Her eldest daughter (15 years old) repeated for me the " Angelus" 
and " Hail, Mary," most correctly, much to the surprise of her mother, 
who was not previously aware of the extent of her education. 

The two girls, ** Nicholson and Jackson," do not appear to have made 
any objection to be present at the religious instruction. Indeed, their 
object seems to have been (as they are very poor) to learn crochet- work, 
and earn money ; and they both said, " that they did not object, for fear 
that the other girls would jeer at them, and that the nuns would discon- 
tinue to give their work." 




They were also able to repeat the prayers, &c^ said in the achooL 

I have stated these facts to the manager. His first reply was, ^ that 
he was ^lad that all the girls were able to say such a good prayer as the 
* Hail, Mary ;' " but afterwards he said, *' that he only made use of that ex- 
pression in jest ;*' and he wished me to state, in my report, that '^ be did 
not see any difficulty in the way of discontinuing the practice of saying 
the * Hail, Mary,' each hour." 

From the foregoing facts, I would submit that, in the convent school, 
there has been gross and wilful neglect of the rules of the Board, both as 
to letter and spirit ; and that an attempt (and a successful one) has been 
made (to use the mildest terms) to teach Protestant children prayers and 
religious exercises not recognised in the religious creed which they 
profess. If this school remain under the national system, an easier 
mode of access to it than now exists should be required. 

I am, &c., 
(Signed) C. Graham, 

Secretaries, &c., &c. District Inspector. 

For details, refer to my ordinary report of 1st of May on this school. 

Letter from the Secretaries to the Rev. M. Sheahan, Manager of 

the YouGHAL Female National School. 

Education Office, June 20, 1854. 

Sir — The Commissioners of National Education have had before thi 
the report of the Inspector, respecting certain violations of the roles o; 
the Board which he observed on the occasion of his visit to the Yougha' 
female and infant national schools on the 1st of May last. TheyhuAV 
also had before them your letter of the 17th of May, enclosing the 
marks of the teachers of the schools in question on the report of the I 
specter, and they have likewise had before them the observations of 
Inspector on the above-mentioned remarks made by the teachers. 

1st. With reference to the time devoted to prayer before and aft^^«eT 
school-hours, the Commissioners direct us to remind you, that the rale ^ as 
to religious instruction applies to public prayer, and to all other religiov -^us 
exercises. 

The Commissioners, therefore, require, that any religious exercise ii 
mediately before or after the time for literary instruction shall be du. 
notified on the " Time-table" of the school. 

2. With regard to the prayer " Hail, Mary," being said hourly, tT- 
Commissioners object to prayer, or other religious exercises, takis: 
place at several times during the ordinary school-hours, as much pi 
tical inconvenience might result from such an arrangement, if childitBn 
different religious denominations attended the school, or it might 
sibly prevent some children from attending the school who would oiiu 
wise do so. The Commissioners, therefore, require, that the prayer 
question should not be said more than once during the ordinary scho 
hours, and only at the time notified on the <* Time-table" as being a 
apart for religious instruction. 

3. As the teachers state that the ^* Beligious Instruction Tablet" 
not used in some of the school- rooms, in consequence of the school 
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being supplied with a sufficient number of the tablets in question, direc- 
tions have been given that two copies of the tablet be forwarded to you, 
and the Commissioners trust thej will be used in the manner required 
by the rules of the Board. 

4. As Roman Catholic catechisms were on the desks, and in use at the 
time for litecary instruction, your attention is directed to the rule of the 
Board, which requires that the books used when giving religious in- 
struction shall be carefully laid aside in the press, or other place ap- 
propriated to the keeping of the school-books, at the close of the period 
specified on the *' Time-table" as set apart for such religious instruction. 

6. With regard to the notice on the *' Time-table" that a certain hour 
daily is devoted to '' religious instruction and work," the Comniisttioners 
require, that when any religious instruction is carried on during school- 
hours, all industrial or other secular instruction shall cease ; and that 
the *' Time-table" and the practice of the school be amended accordingly. 

6. With respect to the notice hung up in the school-room, set- 
ting forth the penalties for bad conduct, which the teachers state are 
adopted in order to punish children for talking during prayers, the Com- 
missioners direct, that any punishment which may be inflicted for bad 
conduct occurring during the time for religious instruction or exercise, 
uMist be discontinued when the time appropriated for literary instruction 
commences ; and they further require, that the <' notice" alluded to be re- 
moved from the school-room. 

7« The Commissioners, finding a discrepancy in the statements of the 
Inspector and the teachers, as to the number of Protestant children pre- 
sent on the day of his visit, as to the nature of the promise stated to have 
been given by the nuns to Mrs. Shepherd (mother of some of the pupils), 
and as to other matters specified under the seventh head of the Inspec- 
toi-'s report, and of the reply of the teachers, they have directed Mr. 
Newell, the Head Inspector in charge of the district, to investigate the 
matters alluded to, and to report fully for the information of the Board. 

We are, &c., 
(Signed) Maurice Cross, ) « . . 

James Kelly, J secretaries. 

Copy Letter from Mr. W. H. Nrwell, Head Inspector, to the 

Secretaries. 

June 28, 1854. 

Gentlemen — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 22nd instant, which, with its enclosures, reached me on the 
24th instant only. To that portion of it which refers to Mr. Graham's 
report upon the Toughal female and infant national schools, I lost no 
time in devoting my most earnest application. 

On Monday the 26th, and Tuesday the 27th instant, I visited these 
schools, and employed myself in collecting all the information that I 
deemed desirahle, in order to arrive at a correct conclusion on the points 
to which you directed my attention, and in taking down the evidence 
of several individuals, as set forth in the Appendix. 

To enable me to explain the discrepancies between Mr. Graham's 
statements, under the seventh head of his report, and the observations of 
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the teachers in reply, under the same head, it was necessary that I sbonld 
enter into an inquiry of the whole case ; and, haTing done so, I parpose 
briefly to noti<:e the first six heads of Mr. Graham's report. 

The statem ;nts contained under these heads are snbstantiyely connect^ 
although, in s jme particulars, their accuracy is contravened by tiie obser- 
vations of the teachers, and, in one case, by an entry in the old Time- 
table of the school. I shall review the heads seriatim. 

Mr. Graham reports, firstly — That ^< religious instruction is given at 
the beginning and close of school, which is not notified." This statement 
is true in every particular ; and it is for the Commissioners of National 
Education to say, if the arrangements in the present Time-table be in ac- 
cordance with their rules. [^See Appendix, p. 12, for copy of present 
Time-table.] It will be observed from it, that school opens at nine 
o'clock, A.M., and closes at three o'clock, p.m., and that prayers are said 
from 9.50 till 9*55, and again at a quarter to three o'clock. These 
entries are made in the Time-table, under the bead " Occupation of 
School-time," and not under the head of *' Religious Instruction," al- 
though, according to the Board's rules, the repetition of prayers comes 
within the rule for religious instruction. 

Secondly — ^* That the ' Hail, Mary,' is said hourly (at the stroke of a 
bell in the convent-yard) ; such religious exercise is not notified on aay 
Time-table, nor notified by Religious Instruction Tablet." The teachers, 
in their notice of this statement, do not deny that the ** Hail, Mary," was 
repeated hourly, but merely state that the convent bell is not rnng bonrly. 
Now, the convent bell is, according to the teacher's interpretation, the 
large bell, which is tolled thrice every day ; but there are other bells in 
the convent rung at other hours, and the " Hail, Mary/' was, I believe, 
peated at the stroke of the clock. The teachers say, under head Na 
in their observations, *' with regard to the < Hail, Mary,' theCommissioni 
will please to see the reply to No. 7 of the Inspector's observations.^ 
cannot find in this reply any allusion to the words ^< Hail, Mary." That", 
the practice of repeating this prayer was not notified on any tablet ia 
perfectly correct. 

Thirdly — ^' That Roman Catholic religious instruction is given dail^. 
from twelve till one o'clock. Such is notified on the Time-table an* 
Religious Instruction Tablet, used in two school-rooms only." Mr 
Graham made a mistake in stating that the time for religious instruct!* 
was from twelve till one o'clock. The words in the old Time-table 
" Religious Instruction from eleven till twenty minutes to twelve o* 
on each day ; Commandments till twelve o'clock." It is true that tber 
were not Religious Instruction Tablets in all the school-rooms; br 
whether in two or three rooms only, I am not prepared to say. 

Fourthly — <^ Roman Catholic Catechisms were on the desks, and 
use at the time of my arrival (such being the time notified for seculJ 
teaching)." This statement is strictly in accordance with the facts. 

Fifthly — " The Time-table specifies, that from twelve till one o'do* 
daily is devoted to religious instruction and work — that is, while t 
girls are at work, catechisms are read aloud by the nuns, and explain< 
The first part of this statement is not correct, for reason assigned by 
under section 3 ; Mr. Graham mistook the hour. The teachers 
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promisedy in their reply, under head five, to discontinue the practice of 
haying needle- work at the time of religious instruction ; hut, on this 
point, thej remarked to me, that the girls were allowed to retain^their 
work, because it kept them from idling and talking, and did not dis- 
tract their attention from religious teaching. 

My own opinion on this subject is, that during the time of religious 
instruction all industrial occupation should cease. 

Sixthly — Mr. Graham asserts, that he found a notice hung up de- 
scriptive of penalties for bud conduct — " for talking ; to pray by her- 
self in the middle of room, until greatly improved." This statement is 
perfectly correct. In Appendix, p. 12, will be found a copy of this 
notice, which was drawn up onj the manifestly false supposition, that 
every instance of a child's misconduct can be anticipated :md defined, 
while the penalties are obviously such as would, in their indiction, involve 
a frequent violation of the Board's rules. 

No. 7, embracing the whole of the concluding portion of Mr. Graham's 
report, and extending over several pages, I shall not transcribe, but 
shall proceed at once to notice the discrepancies referred to by the Com- 
missioners. 

Discrepancy No. 1. 

Mr. Graham states — *' I found 8 (eight) Protestant children present on 
the day of my inspection." The teachers state — ** Two only of the eight 
Protestant children entered on the school- rolls were present on the day 
of the Inspector's visit." There is a very intelligible explanation of 
this discrepancy in the second paragraph of Mrs. Kelly's evidence (page 
1 ly Appendix), and, I believe, a correct one. Mr. Graham heard one of 
the nuns say that there were eight Protestants in attendance, which he 
concluded, as it would appear, meant eight Protestants present on the day 
of his inspection ; whereas, the nun meant eight Protestants on the rolls. 
That there were not eight Protestants present is evident from the fact, 
that there were but eight on the rolls ; one of these, Margaret Nicholson, 
was at service ; and another, Susan Stokes, alias Jackson, declared to 
me that she was not present ; all Mrs. Shepherd's children were not 
present ; but whether there were two or three, does not clearly appear ; 
but there were certainly not more than three. 

Discrepancy No. 2. 

Mr. Graham states that Mrs. Shepherd said, that she not only disap- 
proved of her children being present at any Roman Catholic religious 
iDstruction, but had *' objected to it to the nuns, and had received a pro- 
mise from them that her children should retire to a separate room while 
such instruction took place." 

Mrs. Shepherd's written statement of the 15th May, 1854, drawn up 
in her own handwriting, which document she acknowledges to be au- 
thentic, denies that the nuns promised that her children should retire to 
a separate room. In Mrs. Shepherd's evidence (pp. 10- and 11, Ap- 
pendix) she confirms this statement ; and it does not appear, from the 
evidence of Mrs. Mary Clare (p. 11, Appendix), that any promise about 
retiring to a separate room was given or requir^^d. 

Mrs. Shepherd's recollection of the two events, her fi.rat ^Uvt \a ^Jc^^ 
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convent, and her second, when sent for bj Mrs. Mary Clare, appeared to 
me very imperfect, while there was an evident desire on her part to 
avoid saying anything which, to use her own words, *' might cause 
trouble to the ladies." 

That portion of Mellicent Shepherd's evidence, in which she asserts 
that she told Mr. Graham that the nuns told her to leave the school- 
room at the time of religious instructipn, seemed to me to be given with 
considerable hesitation and embarrassment. 

Mr. J. C. McCarthy's evidence, however, goes to support Mellicent 
Shepherd's assertion, although his recollection of the whole transaction 
seemed confused. He is a man of very clear intellect and good memory, 
but excuses himself for not remembering the conversation that took place 
by saying, that he was called for in a great hurry, and was, in fact, 
frightened. He asserts that Mr. Graham did not take notes at the time 
of the remarks made by the Shepherds. There was clearly no collusion 
between Mr. J. C. McCarthy and the Shepherds. 

Mrs. Shepherd's second visit to the convent was made at the request of 
Mrs. Mary Clare, the nuns having received a memorandum from Mr. 
Sheahan, the manager, of which the following is a copy : — 

<< The Protestant children are not to be present at religious instruction, 
unless their parents desire it. 

(Signed) " M. Sheahan." 

Mr. Sheahan said that he wrote this notice on hearing that there were 
Protestants in attendance. The document is without date, and it is al- 
leged to have been written in May, 1853. 

As regards Mr. Doheney's connection with this case, which arises out 
of a prior fact — namely, his having been Mr. Graham's predecessor — I 
beg to remark, that the entire evidence goes to prove that Mr. Doheney 
never made any intimation of the Board's rules regarding religious in- 
struction in conventual national schools to the teachers of the Youghal 
female and infant national schools; that he never inquired from the 
teachers what were the rules as to religious instruction, and that he 
merely noted whatever may have been stated under that head in the 
Time-table. From his letter of the 22nd of May it was clear that be 
was cognizant of this violation of rule, and considered it a *< trivial 
matter.'* 

I think it due to Mr. Doheney to forward the copy of a note which 
was sent to me after my inquires at the convent ; that Mr. Doheney asked 
the question mentioned in this note is most probable, from the internal 
evidence it bears of his own phraseology in the use of the word "ye;* 
but I submit that the note proves nothing at all, or too much ; because, 
if the nuns replied that they and the children did cross themselves^ he 
should have reported it. 

As to the difficulty of access to the Youghal female national schooli 
I found none ; but it must be borne in mind that I was expected. There 
is a door with a sliding panel, and in the yard close by is a lodge for the 
portress ; however, I have to observe, that I have myself been kept 
waiting on several occasions at convent doors ; the usual course is to 
knock, or pull a bell) when a woman comes and opens the panel ; she 
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generally returns to the conrent before she opens the door, so that a delay 
often or fifteen minates may occur. On this subject I shall be able to 
say more after my visit to the Gappoquin, Middleton, and Tallow 
Convents. 

In conclusion, I beg to offer the following remarks, to which I am led, 
after a most patient and scrutinous inrestigation — an investigation de- 
fective only so far as the evidence was taken upon the mere verbal state- 
ments of the several parties, and cannot, therefore, have that weight which 
it would carry with it as sworn evidence : — While T am prepared to give 
credence to the statements made by the Rev. Mr. Sheahan and the 
teachers, I am not satisfied as to the entire truthfulness of Harriet and 
Mellicent Shepherd's evidence, particularly on the point that the latter 
had received orders to retire to a separate room whenever she and her 
sisters wished ; indeed, the evidence of the teachers themselves is opposed 
to this. It appears to me clear, from all that I could ascertain or observe, 
that there were, previous to Mr. Graham's visit on the 1st May, 1854, 
great and frequent violations of the Board's rules as regards religious 
instruction ; that if these violations existed before the late Mr. Hammill's 
visit on the 2nd March, 1849, they were not noticed by his predecessors 
in the Observation Book ; that Mr. Hammill's notice of them was not 
sufiiciently definite to prevent a repetition of them in the absence of the 
Board's officers ; that although these abuses were of a grave character in 
a school established for mixed education, and a school at which children 
of two different religious persuasions might and did attend, no attempt 
was made to teach Roman Catholic prayers to Protestant children ; that 
Mellicent Shepherd's knowledge of these prayers arose from their fre- 
quent repetition in her hearing ; that she and the other Protestant chil- 
dren attended with the consent of their parents and guardians, and that 
there is no evidence to lead to the belief that the teachers made any di- 
rect effort or overture to proselytize the Protestant pupils in attendance. 

I consider it due to Mr. Graham to state, that while the evidence ad- 
duced does not, in some respects, support his position, the prima facie 
aspect of the case was exceedingly suspicious. The words used by Mr. 
Sheahan in page 3 of his note of the 17th May,* are not applicable to 
Mr. Graham. It does not appear that he manifested *^ any exhibition of 
a hostile spirit ;" and if he <' declaimed to a person not connected with the 
schools on the malpractices of the nuns," Mr. Sheahan refused to give 
me the name of the individual in question. 

I attach a copy of Mr. Graham's remarks in the Observation Book. 

I do believe that an efficient and straightforward discharge of duty 
by Mr. Doheney would have prevented any violation of rules in the 
xoughal female national school ; and I am convinced, that all such de- 
relictions of duty do not merely entail trouble and odium on the delin- 
quent's snccessors, but seriously affect the interests of the Board of Na- 
tional Education itself. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. H. Newell, Head Inspector. 
-^Report, Appendix W, pp. 1,547, 8, 1,553-6.) 

♦ See Report, Appendix W, p. 1,54S. 

M 
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Were you sent by the Commissioners to examine into the case of the 
Toughal Convent school ? 

I was. 

In the report, which is dated the 28th of June last, joa express an 
opinion that Mr. Doheney, the former Inspector, had not performed his 
duty? 

Decidedly not. 

Do you know whether Mr. Doheney still remains in the seryice of the 
Board ? 

He does ; he is in the county of Mayo. — (W, H. Neweliy Esq^ LL,D^ 
Head Inspector^ Report y p. 1,283.) 

Convent Schools. Do not you think that, in applying a vote of 

Beasons for conti- Parliament for united education, it is rather a vio- 
nuing to assist them. i^tj^^ ^f ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ gj.^^^ should be made to a sys- 
tem which must practically, in general, be of a sectarian character ? 

That is a question for the Board to answer ; they have aided these 
schools since the first, and the question now is, whether they should be 
struck off our list ; my opinion is, that they should not ; and I have 
already given my reason for thinking so (in the extract from my report 
on the Newry Nunnery school) ; as long as they remain in connection 
with the Board, our books will be read in them, and there must be in 
them, at least in theory and in principle, a portion of time during which 
children of all religious denominations might attend. But I do not say 
that Protestant children will attend these schools, or that they ought to 
attend them. — (/?. Sullivan^ Esq.y LL,D., Head Inspector, Report, 
p. 407.) 

There is one suggestion which I should wish to offer to the Committee, 
and it is, that if the system were made less efficient, or in any way more 
objectionable to the Catholics, especially as far as convents are concerned, 
we should feel ourselves greatly aggrieved. Your Lordships are aware, 
that the people, the clergy, and the bishops of Ireland received the 
national system of education with great suspicion. They feared that 
there were principles in it which would be brought into operation sooner 
or later to destroy the faith of the people. I do not think that those 
suspicions and fears are altogether removed, at least in certain quarters ; 
but, I think, they have been considerably diminished by the connection of 
the convents with the national system. As I have already observed, 
that connection has inspired us with the greatest confidence In the Board 
and the system, and led us to believe the Government really meant io 
give us a fair system of education. I may also state what has been 
already referred to, that the nuns do not only impart to the children the 
blessings of a moral and religious education, but also an industrial edu- 
cation. As I have already stated, they have established at Dundalk a 
school, at an expense of £1,100, for giving industrial education. The 
same system has been carried out in Drogheda and Newry ; and I am 
sure, if inquiry were made, it would be found that a great amount of 
money has been distributed by the nuns among the children, in the shape 
of wages ; and in this way the nuns are not only giving a religious and 
moral education, but enabling the poor of Ireland to earn for themselves 
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a respectable UTelihood. The education given in the convents is not 
one which an English statesman should disapprove of. I know that the 
children are taught to love and respect their Sovereign ; I know that 
they leave the school with a deep sense of the blessings which thej have 
received there ; and when thej reflect that the British Government has 
been the means of conferring upon them those blessings, the effect upon 
their minds, I think, must be to attach them to England, and promote 
.that kindly feeling between the two countries which is very desirable. 
If the system were touched, and particularly if the connection with the 
convents- were broken, I certainly think our confidence in the system 
would be gone. We certainly could struggle on without it, but we could 
not do so without imposing a great burthen upon the people, and 
appealing to feelings which it might be as well not to disturb. 

Entertaining the opinion that you do of the advantages of the convent 
schools to the lower classes in Ireland, and the confidence which their 
connection with the national system inspires in the minds of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity, do you object to any of the restrictions which 
are now imposed by ibe Board, with regard to religious instruction 
being given at particular times, and as to all prayers or any act of public 
worship being reserved to the time of religious instruction ? 

I do not. — (7%e Rev. M. Kicran, 2>.2>., Reporty pp. 865, 6.) 



CHAPTER XIII. 



COMMISSIONEBS. 



Number too great During the seven years that I had the management 

of the details of the Board's business, we never came 
to a division ; and the extent to which we succeeded in cordially uniting 
in the introduction of the most important of all knowledge among the 
pupils of the schools was unexpected and surprising to ourselves, as, I 
believe, it was to the public at large. — (Letter of the Rev, Dr. Carliley 
read in evidence ofM. Crassj Esq.^ Report^ p. 6.) 

Was not the unanimity of the Board, consisting of persons of various 
religious opinions, a matter which lay at the very foundation of the system ? 

Undoubtedly. 

In what way do you conceive the probabilities of unanimity in the 
Board to have been affected by the increase of the number of the 
Board ? 

That, of course, must depend a good deal more upon the quality 
than upon the number; but the larger the number, of course, the 
greater difficulty there would be in having all of them persons who 
will work together to carry out some one system. It is very conceivable 
that you might have more dissensions in a Board consisting of five or 
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six, than in one consisting of twenty, if they were not chosen as persons 
likely to act together fairly and discreetly. 

Practically, what has the result been in that respect ? 

For a great number of years there was no dissension at all at the 
Board, and latterly there has been, as we all know, but too much*— 
{The Most Rev. R. WhcUely^ Archbishop of Dublin^ Report^ pp. 
184, 5.) 

I have no doubt whatever that the business of the Board, generally, 
cannot be effectively administered by a numerous Board ; that is my 
decided opinion, after long official experience. — {M. Cross, Esq.^ Report^ 
p. 233.) 

Do you consider it advisable that there should be so large a number 
of Commissioners as there now is to constitute the Board ? 

I have often heard the number of Commissioners objected to. I confess 
that I have never myself found any practical disadvantage from the num- 
ber being so large as fifteen ; on the other hand, I have often found, 
when the number was smaller than at present, that the attendance was a 
great deal too small ; and I am inclined to think that no practical evU 
has arisen from there being as many as fifteen Commissionenu — {The 
Right Hon. Alex. Macdonnell, Report , pp. 293, 4.) 

1^° See, also, the evidence of the Rev. P. S. Henry, Report, p. 1,178. 

Commissioners. The disagreement amongst the present Commis- 

Recent secessions, sioners of National Education ♦ ♦ « • 
unhappily terminated in the withdrawal of the Archbishop of Dublin 
and two other Protestant members of the Board. — {M. Gross, Esq*, 
Report, p. 4.) 

Causes of them. Are you cognizant of the circumstances which resulted 
in the secession from the Board of three Commissioners 
last year? 

I am. 

When did the Archbishop of Dublin first make his complaint respect- 
ing the non-reading of the '* Evidences of the Truth of Christianity" 
in the Clonmel school, and in what manner did he make that com- 
plaint ? 

The first written and official document laid before the Board mth 
reference to the question now put to me, was a memorandum from the 
Archbishop of Dublin, dated the Ist of July, 1852. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The general purport of it was, that the " Scripture Extracts" and the 
** Lessons on the Truth of Christianity" were not used in the Clonmel 
district model school. 

When was that complaint first considered by the Board ? 

It was laid before the Board immediately after it was received ; I 
cannot state the precise day. 

There were considerable delays, were not there, in disposing of that 
complaint ? 

The delays were, according to my recollection, very protracted.— (ilf. 
Cross, Esq., Report, p. 77.) 
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What steps wer^ taken in conseqaence of that protest entered by the 
Archbishop ? 

The matter underwent very considerable discussion, but no actual 
proceeding took place ; and I remember suggesting that it would be 
right to inquire under what circumstances the omission of those books 
had taken place. That I early suggested ; but I do not think there was 
any written report upon the subject, nor do I think the subject was 
resumed, with a view to a decision upon the Archbishop's complaint, 
until the month of November or December following ; and then, at a 
meeting of the Board, I think on the 3rd of December, I understood 
that one or two of liie Commissioners had been made aware that the 
books were not to be used, and that they had sanctioned the non-use of 
them ; and it appeared that, during the three years that this model school 
had been in operation, there were regular returns made to the Commis- 
sioners, from which, if they had been accurately inspected, it would 
have appeared that, ab initio^ neither of those books had been used in 
this school ; and it was under these circumstances that at a full meeting 
of the Board, on the 3rd df December, a resolution was passed, proposed 
by Sir Thomas Redington, one of the. Commissioners. 

Will you state what the purport of the motion, proposed by Sir 
Thomas Bedington, and passed by the Board, was ? 

I have here the words of the resolution proposed by Sir Thomas 
Bedington, and passed by the Board. I had myself intimated that I 
thought there should be some act of the Board disapproving of what had 
been done in the Clonmel model school ; but I found that, two of the 
Commissioners having sanctioned the omission, and the Board having 
had, if not actual, what we call in law constructive, notice of the non-use 
of the books for so many years, the passing of any resolution, by way of 
censure, would not have been fair. There had been a sort of acquies- 
cence upon the part of the Board, and it was in vain, at that time, either 
to remedy what had been done, or to censure what the Board had acquiesced 
in. Sir Thomas Bedington, after a great deal of discussion, proposed, and 
the Board approved of, the following resolution : — " The Commissioners, 
in paragraph 8, section 11, of their rules, declare that they do not insist 
on the ' Scripture Lessons,' ^ Lessons on the Truth of Christianity,' or 
* Book of Sacred Poetrjr' being read in any national school ; and the Com- 
missioners, having fully considered the memorandum now brought be- 
fore them, decline to direct that the above books shall be introduced 
generally in all their district model schools." 

Were you present when that resolution was passed ? 

I was. 

Did you dissent from it ? 

I did not dissent from it ; I have already stated that I thought it im- 
possible, on account of the circumstances which I have mentioned, to go 
back and to unsettle what had been done. 

Did you afterwards move a resolution to the effect, that whenever any 
new model school should be opened, it should be a subject for the Board 
to consider whether these religious books should be used during the 
time of combined education ? 
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I did ; and a resolution of that sort was passed, upon my motion, on 
the HtL January, 1853. 

Will you give the Committee the terms of that resolution ? 

The terms of that resolution are these — ^* The Board, having read and 
reconsidered the resolution of the 3rd day of December, 1852, think it 
right to declare, that whenever a district model school shall be opened, 
the Commissioners will themselves, by a formal resolution, decide and 
declare whether any of the books recommended by them to be used shall 
be used therein or not." I was induced, indeed I may say obliged, to 
propose a resolution to that effect, by the position in which the resolu- 
tion of the 3rd of December (Sir Thomas Redington's) had placed the 
Board ; for by the resolution of the 3rd of December the Board declined 
to direct that the above books, or any of them, should be read generally 
in the model schools ; and as a model school in the South of Ireland was 
just then about to be opened, the resolution placed the Board in a state 
of actual inertness upon this subject. It became necessary to know what 
we should do with this model school ; and, being of opinion that the 
Board possessed the right to exclude a book iiPgeneral use in the schools, 
on account of special facts and circumstances relating to any particular 
school, I introduced that resolution in order to enable the Bourd to act 
when the model school was about to open, so as to decide whether these 
books should be read in it or not, and to give an opportunity of bringing 
forward objections, for the purpose of showing that in this there should 
be an exception to what we considered the general rule, if there were 
grounds for doing so. 

Was the school to which you allude as being about to be opened, the 
school at Gormanstown ? 

Yes- 
Will you be good enough to state the proceedings which took place 
subsequently to that period ? 

After the resolution of the 14th of January had passed, we had )ui 
intimation that the Gormanstown school was ready to be opened, and I 
gave notice of a motion, that the three religious books should be all read 
in the school. I did so for the purpose (if there were grounds for 
making that case an exception) of having them brought before the Board. 
That motion of mine consisted of two parts— first, that the three bobks 
should be all used ; and the second was, a saving of the right of any 
parent to object to having the books* or any of them, read by his child 
or children in the school. The first time that my attention was called 
to the latter part of that proposed resolution as objectionable was upon 
my showing it to Mr. James O'Ferrall, who was one of the Commissioners, 
and I was surprised that he pointed it out as objectionable ; for I thought, 
up to that time, that that principle was the great protection' against the 
compulsory use of any of those books. His objection led me to examine 
the 8th Rule (which had been adverted to generally in Sir Thomas 
Redington's motion) more particularly, and I found it framed with sin- 
gular ambiguity. The original 8th Rule is in these words — " The Com- 
missioners do not insist on the < Scripture Lessons,' * Lessons on 
the Truth of Christianity,' or < Book of Sacred Poetry* being read in 
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jij of the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read during 
he time of secular or literary instruction in any school attended by 
Mldren whose parents or guardians object to their being so read ; in 
uch case, the Commissioners prohibit the use of them, except at the 
imes of religious instruction, when the persons giving it may use these 
K>oks or not as they think proper." I confess that, upon the first read- 
ng of that rule, and, indeed, until Mr. O'Ferrall made an objection to 
he terms of my motion, it never occurred to me that its meaning was 
anything but to excuse a child from the reading of the books objected 
\o. But when I came to look at the language of the rule, in consequence 
>f that objection, I found, expressed in these words — '* in such case, the 
Ck>inmissioners prohibit the use of them«" Now, in what case ? In the 
case of ** any school attended by children whose parents or guardians 
object to their being so read." Does that mean in case all the parents 
or guardians object? That construction of it would lead to this, that, 
unless all concurred, the book could be retained, and the objection would 
go for nothing ; it would be followed by no prohibition. Then is it to 
be read thus — '^ in any school attended by children, ani/ of whose parents 
object ?" The consequence of that would be, no doubt, that not only 
would the child be excused, but the book would be thrust out from the 
school, and the children who were willing to read it would not be 
aUowed to read it as part of their school instruction. Between those 
two constructions, leading to those consequences, it struck me, and it 
strikes me still, that the more natural one, whatever might be the result, 
would be, to give to the veto of the parent the effect of excluding the 
book altogether. But ambiguous as the rule was, I naturally inquired 
how it had been acted upon, and I then found that the uniform practice 
in the construction and operation of the rule had been to consider that 
the child objecting was exempted, not that the book was to be excluded ; 
and I, therefore, adhered to the terms of my resolution, which was, that 
the three books should be read, reserving to the parent the right to have 
his child excused, if he thought proper to object to his being instructed 
in any or all of those books ; and so the matter rested. The next step 
in the history of the transaction (I cannot give the exact dates) was a 
remonstrance by Archbishop Cullen against my motion, in a letter 
addressed to Lord St. Germans, and handed to him by Mr. Moore 
O'Ferrall. Lord St. Germans gave me, and gave the Archbishop of 
Dublin, an opportunity of reading the letter.- This was about the 18th 
or 20th of March. I was not authorized to take a copy of the letter, and 
I am reluctant to speak as to its contents ; but I am pretty sure, gene- 
rally, that the Archbishop's book of * Lessons on the Truth of Christianity* 
was objected to, and that my motion, so far as it regarded the mere 
exemption of the child, and not exclusion of the book, was characterized 
as an innovation upon the whole system. 

I understand you to say, that though you might have felt yourself 
obliged, if asked to put a literal construction upon the 8th Rule, to have 
put the construction which is now put upon it, yet that, looking to all 
that had passed with reference to it previously, you would not have put 
that construction on it, as one of the Commissioners ? 

I never would have put that construction upon it ; and further, I 
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consider that power to be so totally subversive of the legitimate authority 
of the Board, that if it had been practically carried into effect, I wouL^ 
not have remained a member of the Board. 

Do you consider that if that construction is for the future to be put upoxi 
the 8th Rule, it becomes a rule which ought not to remain on the statutes ? 

Your Lordship's question presumes, that the rule is still in force ; bi^t 
the truth is, though I cannot explain very well how or by what meaner 
that rule has been rescinded. 

Will you explain what passed with respect to Baron Greene's motion 
and Mr. Murphy's amendments ; and further, what you have just stated 
respecting the change made in the 6th Rule ? 

In order to explain Mr. Murphy's amendments, I must go back to the 
19th of March. Mr. Murphy sent to Lord St. Germans, amendments 
which he proposed to move to my resolution ; and one of those amend- 
ments was, that no teacher in a school should be obliged to teach any of 
those books of which he disapproved. I had several meetings with Lord 
St. Germans about the 19th of March ; I think the Archbishop of Dab- 
lin and I, at different times, waited upon his Excellency, and we were 
all exceedingly anxious that the matter should not lead to any schism; 
and in order that my proposed motion should be put, as we supposed, 
above exception, it was proposed and agreed. Lord St Germans con- 
curring both with the Archbishop and me, that I should add to that 
motion a clause, that whenever an objection was made, the objection 
should have the effect of obliging the master of the school to appropriate 
a peculiar portion of the day, either immediately after the usual school- 
hours, or immediately before its breaking up, for the teaching of those books. 

The separate hour which it was then proposed to assign to the reading 
of those books was not to be considered as belonging to the category of 
separate religious instruction, but as belonging to the category of mixed 
moral and literary instruction ? 

Precisely. 

And it was to be confined altogether to the reading of those books ? 

Yes ; to the reading of the books objected to. There is in a letter 
of the Archbishop of Dublin to me on the 19th March, 1853, this pas- 
sage — " I have been conversing with his Excellency, whom I fully con- 
cur with in thinking it most desirable that you should add to your pro- 
posed resolution, that the books in question shall be read either before 
the beginning or after the 'close of the more secular instruction, or both." 
These words I transcribed into my resolution. This was a vast conces- 
sion, because it was yielding to the objection by saying, that if the ob- 
jection is made, the child shall be removed from the possibility of being 
taught the book. 

The result of it was, that whereas the separate religious instruction 
involved, as a general rule, the separation of the different denominations, 
this description of instruction involved, as a general rule, the admission 
of different denominations, but with permission to individuals to absent 
themselves from it ? 

Precisely. 

That which was the rule in the one case was the exception in the other? 

Just so. The Archbishop further writes—" This would completely 
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obviate any inconTenience that mi^^ht arise from .some of the childreirs 
parents objecting.'' And Lord St. Germans's letter the same day says — 
** The Archbishop entirely approves of the proposed restriction of the 
use of the books to the half- hour which immediately precedes, or to that 
which immediately follows the time of secular instruction ; and he thinks 
that it should be moved by you rather than by any other Commissioner .** 
Accordingly, I amended my notice, and my motion was to come on upon 
the 1st of April. 

Will you be kind enough to state the proceedings which took place 
with respect to your motion so amended, and with respect to Baron 
Greene's motion, and Master Murphy's amendment upon it ? 

I have already stated that my motion was to come on on the 1st of 
April. I received a letter from Lord St. Germans, requesting me to 
meet him and Master Murphy and Sir John Young. I, accordingly, met 
them at the Castle, I think, on the 31st of March, and there was a very 
long communication, Master Murphy acting, as it appeared to me, by 
the authority of the Roman Catholic clergy, and as authorized to speak 
their sentiments ; and I am quite positive when I say, that the two main 
topics upon which he dwelt were — first, the construction of the 8th Rule, 
as to which he stated that the clergy of his communion relied upon the 
power which that rule in its literal construction gave, by which the ex- 
clusion of a book could be effected by the exercise of a single veto ; 
and, in the next place, he objected to the use of the work, entitled 
^' Lessons upon the Truth of Christianity.*' Now, with respect to that 
book, perhaps your Lordships are already aware that there are two edi- 
tions of it. The one edition was printed and published by the Board, 
and is, in their Parliamentary Return, stated to be amongst the books 
printed and sanctioned by them. The other edition, which I may call 
Parker's edition, and is entitled ** Lessons on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity," is in the same list, but under the head of books not published 
but sanctioned by the Board. I do not mean, of course, to undertake to 
detail the nature of Master Murphy's objections, but he objected parti- 
cularly to this work upon the Evidences of Christianity. I think he 
pointed oat a particular part of the work which he considered objec- 
tionable. I had had very little experience in the proceedings of the 
Board. I had been a very short time a Commissioner. A great deal of 
what he said I heard then for the first time, and I was neither prepared 
to answer nor to controvert it ; but Master Murphy most fairly and 
candidly, a day or two afterwards, finding that, in some particulars, 
he might have misled me and the Lord Lieutenant, wrote me a letter, 
which I have here ; the letter is dated the 2nd of April. 

Will you be kind enough to read that letter ? 

I would premise that just at that time a notice had been given of a 
motion, I think for some inquiry into the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners, in the House of Commons. The subject was a very unpleasant 
one to us all ; and I was very glad, indeed, to have the opportunity of 
making that a pretext for tiding the thing over for a month. My mo- 
tion was, accordingly, on the 1st, adjourned for a month; and on the day 
after, the 2nd of April, I got this letter from Master Murphy — << At the 
meeting of the Board yesterday, Mr. Cross very properly brought under 
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our notice two important documents, bearing out the construction of 
the 8tli Rule con tended for by hid Oace the Archbishop of Dablia. I 
send jou a copy of one, and the substance of the other. The origiul 
draft of the first is in Mr. Hluke*.s handwriting; and upon the ooeuun 
which gave risc3 to both the only Commisisionerg present were, hisGnee^ 
Mr. Blake, and Mr. Corballis ; I deem it right to apprize yon of thiaii 
soon as possible. The reading of those documents occasioned mnehfln^ 
prise to every member present, except Mr. Macdonncll, who saw then 
before the meeting, and to none more than myself. Even Dr. Henr^i 
who has been long u member of the Board, says he never heard of them* 
It would appear lli<'y were not adverted to upon the revision of theruksi 
which took place in 1848, or on any former occasion ; and I can ny for 
myself, with perfect truth, that, until yesterday, I never had the slightest 
intimation of their existence. I beg leave to suggest, that it wooldbe 
but right that his Excellency, and, perhaps. Sir J. Young, should at onM 
be informed of the existence of those documents. This I should do 
myself, did I consider that I was authorized in my position to intnde 
further upon his Excellency's kindness, apart from its ezpediencj. I 
will, as regards myself, deem it a personal favour if you will be so good 
as to do so, and further, from me, to assure his Excellency that 1 wt3i 
until yesterday afternoon, wholly ignorant of their existence. To thii 
I pledge myself in truth and honoui^' (and nobody can donbt that fori 
moment after that assurance). ^* I should, moreover, mention, that jtt" 
terday I, for ihejirst timey ascertained that there were two copies of *thB 
Evidences' amongst the books furnished by the Board ; one published bj 
other parties" (that is, by Parker), "and put, as such books are, merely j 
on the recommended list ; another approved of and published by the , 
Board itself. The former was the only one I saw, and upon refercnca 
to it you will find it does contain the matter to which I stated my ob- 
jection. The latter, which was revised by Dr. Murray, differs mat^i^7 
from the other. I procured it at the Board yesterday, and, upon exaiwB" 
ing it, I find that, as far as I can judge, it is free from any objection^ 
liave ever heard urged against the book, except one, to which I did bo^ 
consider it necessary to advert on last Thursday. This, I make ^ 
doubt, was the one you read." (The truth is, I had read both.) "P.S.-* 
I greatly fear that these documents, inconsistent with the roles *^ 
published in every report, will not raise the character of the Board. 
The two papers which Master Murphy copied are, I believe, both before 
the Committee already. The following. No. 1, was written in reply *^ 
a letter from Mr. N. L. Tottenham, dated the 27th of August, 1840) 
complaining that an Inspector, in consequence of some objection made 
to the books, " Scripture Extracts" and " Sacred Poetry," directed theij 
not to bo used during the hours of secular instruction. * * 
* No. 2 is a minute in September, 1848. This is an abridgmeirt» 
not a full note of it — *' Patrons of any school have the power of t^^ 
ing the books to be read." " Note. — This is the substance, thoaghi 
perhaps, not the very words of this minute." * * * * « 
What happened after you received this letter from Master Murphy? 
Master Murphy then, or a little before, gave notice of his amend- 
ments to my motion, which were in these terms, that both copies of the 
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ork, that publbhed by Parker, and the work published by the Board, 
.ould be excluded from the lists of the Board. 

I understood jon to say, that eventually you withdrew your motion in 
.voor of Baron Greene's ? 

Tour Lordship will remember that my motion was limited altogether 
> books to be used in the Gormanstown school. There was no written 
ale with respect to the books to be used in model schools ; and the rule 
rith respect to them was rather a rule by implication from the practice 
a other schools than a positive rule of the Board ; in fact, there was no 
rritten rule with respect to books to be used in model schools at all. * 
^ * * It had been previously intimated by the Archbishop, 
hat a resolution confined to that single specific school, and to the parti- 
ioltr case of model schools, was not adapted to the occasion or the ne- 
^ty of the case. In a letter to me, addressed so long before as the 
)th of April, he had suggested to me that there ought to be an enlarge- 
nent of the motion, and I withdrew my motion to make way for Baron 
ofreene's, which was general in its terms, and which was drawn up by 
i£r. Macdonnell with technical precision, he being more master of the 
nbject than any of us. Baron Greene's motion was as follows : — '^ The 
[lommissioners do not insist on the * Scripture Extracts,' ' Lessons on the 
rnith of Christianity,' or • Book of Sacred Poetry' being read in any of 
the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read as part of the 
MUnary school business, during which all children, of whatever deno- 
nioation they may be, are required to attend, in any school attended 
^ children whose parents or guardians object to their being so read by 
d^ children ; in such case, the Commissioners prohibit the use of these 
iMoks, except at times set apart for the purpose, either before or after 
^ ordinary school business, and under the following conditions : — First, 
Ruit no child, whose parent or guardian objects, shall be required, di- 
*ctly or indirectly, to be present at such reading. Second, That in 
'^er that no child, whose parent or guardian objects, may be present at 
he reading of the books above specified, public notification of the time 
^ apart for such reading shall be inserted in large letters in the Time- 
^ble of the school ; that there shall be a sufficient interval between the 
delusion of the ordinary school business and the commencement of 
Ksh reading ; and that the teacher shall, immediately before its com- 
Gncement, announce distinctly to the pupils that any child, whose 
U^nt or guardian so desires, may then retire. Third, That in every 
ich case there shall be, exclusive of the time set apart for such reading, 
tfficient time devoted each day to the ordinary school business, in order 
at those children who do not join in the reading of the books may en- 
y ample means of literary instruction in the school- room." Now, to 
at motion there were Master Murphy's amendments, and I may preface 
em by saying, that Master Murphy, upon the discussion upon the 17th 

June, represented his amendments as the consequence of my motions 
terfering with the literal construction of the 8th Kule. Master 
inrphy's amendments were — ^first, " That the * Lessons on the Truth of 
hristianity' be omitted from the foregoing resolution ;" second, " That 
le * Lessons on Christian Evidences' be omitted from the list of books 
>t published but sanctioned by the Commissioners of National Education." 
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Will you state how that motion and those amendments were dealt 
with bj the Commissioners ? 

The 17th of June, I think, was fixed upon to dispose of them. Baron 
Greene was not in attendance, nor the Archbishop ; because the Arch- 
bishop never attended, I think, from the time he made his objection to 
the present hour, more than once or twice. The Archbishop had, 
doubtless, and I dare say will lay before the Committee his reasons for 
absenting himself; but the fact was so, that Baron Greene seldom at- 
tended, and that the Archbishop never took part in those discussions, 
and his communications with the Board were always in writing ; and, in 
fact, as it turned out, I was, I may say, the conductor of the whole mat- 
ter very involuntarily. 

Did not Baron Greene attend when his own motion was proposed to 
the Board ? 

No, he did not. 

Then, who proposed it for him ? 

I do not know who moved it ; it was upon the book, and written ; the 
proceeding upon the 17th of June was of this kind ; it was intimated 
that it was the desire of the Lord Lieutenant that the opinions of the 
Board, of whom there were eleven present, should be taken without hav- 
ing acts or entries formally recording them, and, accordingly, the opinions 
of the Board were taken upon the three questions. 

That is to say, Baron Greene's motion and Master Murphy's two 
amendments ? 

Yes. The amendments were disposed of first, and Parker's edition of 
the '* Lessons on the Christian Evidences" was erased by a majority of 
ten to one. 

That is the book which was sanctioned, not published by the Board ? 

The book sanctioned. The " Lessons on the Truth of Christianity,'* 
which was the book published and sanctioned, was> as I recollect, nega- 
tived by a majority of seven to four. 

Those were only opinions given, not regular votes ? 

Those were only opinions given. As a consequence of the exclusion 
of one of those books, which was the subject of Baron Greene's motion, 
my impression was, that his motion was necessarily negatived; for there 
was no motion that his resolution should be adopted as to two of the 
three books, and it was necessarily negatived by the rejection of one of 
them ; but so the matter rested on the I7th of June. Some days elapsed, 
and I think before Baron Greene went the circuit I met him, and it was 
agreed between us that there ought to be formal acts or entries made, as 
sufiicient time had elapsed since the communication was made to the 
Archbishop and to the Lord Lieutenant, and no communication had 
come from them i and, accordingly, the 8th of July was the day fixed for 
recording acts pursuant to those resolutions. I am very sorry to say 
that I cannot give a full account of the transactions which occurred on 
the 8th of July. I went there on that day, and Mr. Cross read most 
correctly what had been done with respect to the rejection of those two 
works. The effect of rejecting one of them — that is, the one included 
in the 8th Rule — was, that, of course, as to that, the 8th Rule ceased to be 
operative. 
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How did you consider that the matter stood as regarded those three 
religious books at the time of your resignation ? 

The two works on the Evidences of Christianity, the one sanctioned, 
and the other sanctioned and published by tlie Board, were entirely ex- 
cluded from our list. The one which had been published and sanctioned 
by the Board was no longer to be a book either published or sanctioned 
by the Board. 

So that it could not thenceforward be used at the time of mixed in- 
struction ? 

Certainly ; that is just the eflect of it ; and with regard to the other, 
that, of course, stood in the same predicament — it could not be used. 

What was the case with regard to the other two religious books ? 

They remained just as they were. 

Subject to the veto under the 8th Rule? 

Yes. 

How did you consider that the veto stood with respect to them at the 
time of your resignation ? 

After the veto of the 17th of June, the view I took of it was this, 
that the 8th Rule remained in full operation, save and except that one 
of the three books was excluded from it, and that it remained, in re- 
spect •f its construction, just in the state in which I found it ; but 
when the entry was afterwards mode of the proceeding of the 8th of 
July, I found that an entry was made rescinding the 8th Rule ; and the 
8th Rule is now rescinded. 

What is the effect of that ? 

The effect of that plainly is, that Baron Greene's motion not having 
been carried, and the 8th Rule liaving been rescinded, the veto of the 
parent is, as to the two other books, now a veto only authorizing per- 
sonal exemption from reading them, and not justifying the exclusion of 
the book. 

That is as it now stands ? 

Yes, on those acts of the Board. 

Then the effect of the rule, as it stands now, as compared with the 
propositions that you yourself were inclined to approve of originally, 
consists in the absolute exclusion of those two religious books ; but in 
xespect to the '* Scripture Lessons," it stands precisely as youwished it to 
«tand? 

Precisely ; I never admitted or thought that it was possible that the 
^th Rule could bear the other construction. 

Will you state the precise reasons wliich caused you to leave the Board ? 

I joined the Board under the conviction that it would afford a large 
and valuable amoant of religious combined with secular instruction. 
That was my reason for joining the Board, and it was my j ustification 
with many who required a reason for it ; but, having done so, when 
there was substracted from that course of religious instruction a most 
substantial and valuable part, I consider that faith was broken with me, 
and that I ought no longer, either with consistency or regard to my 
own character, to remain a member of the Board. 

Did your resignation take place previously or subsequently to the 
rescinding of the 8 th Rule by the Board ? 
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It took place after tbe 8th of July ; but I was quite determined from 
the 17th of June to resign. 

At the time when you resigned you were aware that the 8th Rule 
had been rescinded ? 

I was ; I resigned about the 28th of July. 

If you had been aware that it was the intention of the Board to 
rescind the 8th Rule, and that that order had been made in conjunction 
with the passing of Master Murphy's motion for the exclusion of one of 
the three books, should you have still thought it necessary to resign ? 

Undoubtedly. I consider that book as a most substantial part of that 
course of instruction established when I became a member of the Board ; 
and I repeat that, without using the words, breach of faith, at all in an 
offensive sense, having become a member of the Board upon the faith of 
the observance of the condition with respect to those books, I found 
myself bound to resign, and I considered the expunging of the book 
from the list as a breach of faith with me. 

Am I right in supposing that the importance which you attach to the 
exclusion of this book is different from that which you would attach to 
. the exclusion of any ordinary book which might be upon the list, and 
that you attach special importance to it in this point of view, as having, 
in fact, altered the amount of combined religious instruction which was 
countenanced by the heads of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland ? 

I think it altered it in a very essential particular. 

And, therefore, that it was of importance as an evidence of the amount 
of combined religious instruction which the heads of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland would hereafter encourage their flocks to receive ? 

That inference might be drawn from it as a substantial act on the 
part of that Church sanctioning the use of that book. 

And now, that encouragement was no longer to be held out? 

Yes (Tke Right Hon. F. Blackburne, Report, pp. 114-123, 129, 

136.) 

Did the Archbishop of Dublin ever suggest that the reading of this 
book should be compulsory upon the children ? 

I understood that it was to be a class-book in the model schools 
without the protection of the 8th Rule. 

Did he ever suggest that the reading of that book in a model school, 
or any other school, should be compulsory upon any child who objected 
to read it ? 

No ; it is very likely he did not. 

If he did not suggest that, what were you afraid of? 

We were afraid of two very important things ; we were afraid, in the 
first place, that though the children might not like to read it, there 
was no protection to prevent Roman Catholic children from reading it, 
if their parents consented from any motive which did not become them 
as Catholics — such as the interference, in country places, of their land- 
lords, insisting that the children should read those books. Again, there 
was no protection, if any children strayed into the schools, against 
the reading of them ; or, if a master was in the school who was very 
anxious that Roman Catholic children should read those books, there 
was no one there to remove them. Another objection was, that the 
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>k8 might be read by a Catholic master, who might be the master of 
i day; and we thought they should not be teachers of books to 
Idren which it would be improper for the children themselves to 
m. — (The Very Rev. Dean Meyler, D.D*y Report^ p. 304.) 

r See, also, the further evidence of M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 79, 
r9, 84; also, the evidence of the Right Hon. Alex. Macdonnell, 
3. 260, Ditto ; of Sir T. N. Redington, K.C.B., pp. 669-673, Ditto ; 
>f J. J. Murphy, Esq., pp. 1,123-1,129, Ditto; [and of the Most 
Elev. R. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, pp. 157, 8, 160, 1, 4, 5, 
Ditto. 

mmUsioners. Do you think that there has been any dimi- 

oent aeceasioM'- nution in the number of Protestant children in 
Results, ^^g schools since the secession from the Board of 

3 two Commissioners ? 

Not that I am aware of. There has been no practical change, 
dging from the official returns. From these, wrong inferences are 
metimes drawn. There might be a falling off in the attendance at a 
urticular school ; yet, on inquiry, the causes of such might be found to 
ire arisen from local circumstances. 

In your own province, you think there has been no diminution ? 
None. For instance, in Clonmel, where the Protestant rector and 
le Presbyterian and Unitarian ministers are favourable to the Board, 

change has taken place. I am acquainted with several other Pro- 
BMmt clergymen who are favourable to the national system, and, so far 
i I am aware, their views continue unaltered with regard to it. Even 
i the schools I have inspected within the last month, the Protestants 
re attending them just as before. 

Have you much knowledge of the working of the system in the 
locese of the Archbishop of Dublin ? 

I have only a general knowledge. Dublin is my head quarters. I 
as connected with the Central Institution there for some years, as head 
^the model school, and this brought me into intimate connection with 
w professors and the gentlemen connected with the office. My sym- 
Uiiies still attract me to the place, and I have, consequently, a better 
portunity than most people of knowing the state of education in the 
Wis in Dublin and its immediate neighbourhood. 
fiave you any reason to believe that the working of the system has 
perienced any injury whatever in consequence of the withdrawal of 
^ Archbishop of Dublin ? 

fc^ot the slightest, so far as I am aware. — (•/. W. Kavanagh^ Esq.^ 
^fod Inspector^ Report, pp. 349, 350.) 

t)o you think that since those books which were objected to have 
an withdrawn, the principle of .united education — that is to say, so 
" as regards children of diffisrent denominations being taught together 
is more likely to succeed ? 

1 do not think it is more likely to succeed, nor as yet can we judge 
the effect of that change ; but I think that many persons are looking 

^ward to your Lordships' decision upon that question. I do not think 



that the change has jet operated one waj or another by causing eid^^r 
more or fewer Protestants to attend our schools. 

You think there is a pause now ; that people^s minds are in snspeiuie? 

Ye:9, I think so. — (/?. Suliivan, Esq^ LL^D^ Reparttp. 403.) 

Do you think that the difference of opinion which has existed among 
the Commissioners during the last year has affected either those wbo 
were in connection with the Board, or those who were standing aloof 
from it, but felt inclined to put themselves into connection with it? 

I have no means of knowing what effect it produced upon the patrons 
of schools ; but with respect to those who were opposed to the Boird, 
or standing aloof from it, I think the effect of it has certainly been to 
strengthen their impressions against the Board. 

You mean the effect of the division at the Board ? 

Yes; I think it has alienated them still more strongly from tbe 
Board. 

On what grounds do you think so ? 

It increases their suspicion that the Board is to be worked oat in t 
particular direction. 

In what direction ? 

In the direction of those who have had influence enough to carry out 
their views upon this occasion.— (TA^ Ven. E, A, Siojifardf JReporii 
pp. 597, 8.) 

Commiinonert. Will you State to the Committee any suggestions 

Official busineM — which you have to make in regard to the mode oi 
iMdequaaj ofpreMent conducting the official business of the Board ? 
*^"^' The mode of conducting the official basineas of 

the Board has been, for some time, in a very unsatisfactory state ; it bas 
been, at least, quadrupled in extent since the year 1838. * * 

* * I find by a return I have in my hand, that in 1839, wben 
there were only 1,581 schools under the Board, the staff consisted of 
15 permanent clerks. In the present year, with upwards of 5,(H)0 
schools, there are only 19 permanent clerks ; and of those, 15) at leasty 
are required to carry on only one branch of the business— namelyi th® 
financial department. The consequence has been, that the Commit* 
sioners have been compelled, in order to carry on their mere routine 
business (which, I am sorry to say, is always ift arrear), to appOi^* 
supiii-numerary clerks ; and all of those, both supernumerary and per- 
manent, have been employed for many months at extra work, both 
Ixjfore and after the regular office hours. From my long official exp®* 
rienc«^, I have no hesitation in stating to the Committee that th^ 
practice of allowing extra work, even on occasions of emergency* ^^ 
obj faction able on many grounds, and should be discontinued ; but >' 
cannot be abolished without a very considerable increase to our p©*'* 
manent staff of clerks. The Commii^sioners had some correspondence 
with Sir Charles Trevelyan, Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, on 
this subject. I believe it would be impossible, in any written state- 
ments, to convey to the Lords of the Treasury a clear idea of the vBSt 
amount of various kinds of business transacted in the office, and of t^o 
Bteps which ought to bo taken to render its administration more regu^*' 
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uid effieient. Sfcronpfly impressed with those opinions, I consider it my 
datj to suggest to Sir Charles Trevelyan that the better course would 
be^ that (subject to the approval of the Commissioners) an inquiry 
flhonld be instituted by the Treasury, not only into the financial, but 
into eveiy other department of the Education Office, with a view of 
awertaining the amount of business done, the various modes of trans- 
acting it, whether it can be simplified, the number of clerks required for 
the purpose, and the remuneration which each of them should receive. 
It will be found, on inquiry, that the salaries which the clerks in our 
office receive are considerably lower in amount than in any government 
department in Ireland. * * * * The Lords of Her 
Majesty's Treasury have made a suggestion for the consideration of the 
Commissioners, that it, perhaps, might be beneficial if the Board of 
Works were entrusted with the sole management of the Building De- 
partment, and if the Commissioners were relieved from the respon- 
sibility which they now have. From the mode in which that Board is 
at present constituted, it could hardly be expected that the Commis- 
ooners should be very competent to form a correct judgment on matters 
Qomiected with the erection and repairs of school-houses, or of their 
cost. We have an architect, paid by the Board, of acknowledged taste, 
and considerable experience; but he finds it impossible, with the 
inadequate number of assistants under him, to carry out the operations 
of his department in a satisfactory manner. I think, therefore, that the 
nggestion made by the Treasury should be very carefully considered, 
nd a special report made upon it by the officer appointed by the 
Tieasnry, after deliberate consultation with the Commissioners. I am 
dfcidedly of opinion, after the fullest reflection, and the resident Com- 
missioner perfectly concurs with me in it, that your Lordships' Com- 
adttee, among the other recommendations which they may think 
necessary to make, should include that of a full inquiry into the working 
of the official department. I am persuaded that the future successful 
<?>erations of the Board, as regards its central administration, will 
Jiuiterially depend upon the office being put upon a solid and permanent 
footings and that the irregularities which have unavoidably crept into it 
*kould no longer be permitted. — {M. Crossy Esq^ Report^pp. 1,290, 1.) 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MODIFICATIONS. 



Nature and extent At various times modifications have been made in 

g^ '*^^^**^* ^^^ the rules of the Board, some for the purpose of 

*^ ""* * removing objections upon the part of Roman Ca- 

^kolics, some for removing objections on the part of Presbyterians and 

^ther Protestant denominations. Till within a recent period have all 
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tbose modifications been adopted with the unanimous consent of tb 
Board? 

They always have; and we never considered them any modification! 
properly so called, of the original system, but merely explanations ( 
what onr views were, being rules so framed or so altered as to carry oc 
more effectually the original principles of the system, without interferin 
unduly or unnecessarily with the rights of patrons. 

Will your Grace have the goodness to state to the Committee some i 
the chief modifications or explanations which have been, from time 1 
time, introduced, for the purpose of removing various objections on it 
part of the different religious denominations ? 

The one which I believe attracted the most notice was one which tin 
Commissioners themselves never regarded as any modification, properly 
so called, of the original principles ; that was the framing, on the reprs- 
sentation of certain Presbyterians, some regulations, according to which 
full opportunity should be given to the patron of any school to have a 
Bible class every day for those children who chose to attend it ; but, in 
fact, the very regulations which' they urged and pressed for, had practi- 
cally been carried into effect in several schools before that discussion 
• took place with the leaders of the Presbyterian Church. It was no 
modification in reality of the original principle, but merely an explana- 
tion of what might and might not be done consistently with the prin- 
ciples we had always gone upon. 

The explanation which the Board at the time gave was, I believe 
considered satisfactory by the Presbyterian body, and removed misaf- 
prehensions which had led to objections on their part? 

It was followed by a very large accession of Presbyterian schools, the 
patrons of which either had been or had professed to be ignorant that 
they had such liberty so fully allowed them ; but the granting of that 
liberty was no novelty. — {The Most Rev. R. WhcUely^ Archbishop ^ 
Dublin, Report^ p. 185.) 

That Lord Derby took a very different view of the nature and 
extent of those concessions to .the Presbyterians, would appeal 
from the following reply, made by his Lordship to a Deputati(ff 
from the Synod of Ulster, who submitted to him, in the yea: 
1833, certain ** Propositions for modifying the National System,"^ 
which embodied those very concessions : — ** It will be impossible fo:: 
me to recommend to his Majesty's Government any modificatioi 
of the established system that would strike so entirely at the principle 
of that system as would the adoption of these propositions." — {Report 
p. 735.) 

The 8th Rule underwent modification in 1850 ; did it not ? 

The 8th Rule, I think, did not undergo any modification in 1850 
there was a passage introduced in 1850 to show that the principle oi 
Rule 8, which was confined in terms to the Scripture Extracts, applied 
equally to the other two books, the " Lessons on the Truth of Christi- 
anity" and the •* Book of Sacred Poetry." 

Was not the change which then took place this— that then, in poini 
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of fact, for the first tiine, those Lessons and the " Book of Stored Poetr}" 
were indaded in the 8th Rule ? 

For the first time they were included in the terms of that rale ; but I 
haye no hesitation in saying, and I am quite sure every one of the Com- 
missioners would say the same, that had the question arisen at any Umo 
Bobsequently to the passing of Rule 8 in 1840, with regard to the com- 
pulsory reading of the '< Lessons on the Truth of Christianity," the Board 
voald have considered that both the books on Christian Evidence and 
the "Book of Sacred Poetry ** fairly came under the same rule ns the 
Scripture Extracts did^ — {The Right Hon. Alex* Macdonnell^ Report 
f. 258.) 

Have any modifications or explanations * * been given at 
any time for the purpose of removing objections of Roman Catholics ; 
for example, was the introduction of a third classification, to which your 
Grace before adverted, by which the ** Scripture Lessons" and the other re- 
ligious books were separated from the purely secular education, adopted 
for the purpose of satisfying objections on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic body ? 

I cannot learn that any objections were made by Roman Catholics 
more than by Protestants. The number of persons who have expressed 
ipprehensions of any interference with the religion of the children was 
very small at any time, and whether they were principally Roman Ca- 
tholics or Protestants I am not aware. But it was not at all on account 
of representations by the Roman Catholic body that th^t rule was intro- 
^Dced, but merely because some apprehension had been expressed by 
•■ae one (I cannot say by whom) that some undue interference might 
Replace. But (as, I think, I mentioned in my former examination) the 
only objection in the central model school that had ever be^n made to 
"fading the ** Scripture Lessons" was by some Protestants. — (The Most 
■ft«». R, Whatelyj Archbishop ofDMin^ Report, p, 185.) 

In the course of the discussion which took place with reference to 

^faster Murphy's amendments, did you become acquainted with the 

^onds on which Roman Catholic members of the Board placed them ? 

I did not enter much into the matter ; I did not wish to enter into 

^y theological discussion with the members of a difierent Church from 

^y oyrn. 

X presume you must have heard the grounds stated on which they 
'^ted the motion with respect to the two books ? 

\Vith regard to the two books, I had conversations with several of 
*«^^m. 

Will you state the grounds of their objection to those two books, as 
3^0ti collected them in conversation with those members of the Board ? 

In my opinion they had a very general objection to a theological 
^Ork like Uie ^' Lessons on the Truth of Christianity" being introduced 
^to the combined instruction of Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The objection was to any such book ? 
Any such book as that. 

You appear to have voted for both amendments ? 
I did. 
On what grounds did you vote for both amendments ? 



I was decidedly of opinion, after considering tbe question as well as I 
could, that those books were not books that could be fairly introduced 
into a system of combined education for the poor of Ireland, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. 

Tou mean that their use ought not to be continued ? 

Tes; I mean that their use ou(];ht not to be continued; they were 
introduced, the first ofthem, in 1838, and the second in 1843 ; the " In- 
troductory Lessons on Christian Evidences" were introduced in 1843, and 
the "Lessons on the Truth of Christianity" in 1838. 

Previously to the proposal of those amendments, had you felt in 
the same way about the books ? 

I had uniformly felt in that way with respect to the books from th&. 
time that the consideration of the question was first pressed upon my^^* 
mind ; I heard a great deal with regard to those books, about the yeacr^ 
1850, for the first time. I found that very strong objections were ther^^ 
entertained by many persons in the Roman Catholic Church, and tha.^^ 
led me to consider very fully whether the book was one which ough. -ft 
originally to have been introduced, or which, having been introduced. ^ 
ought to be continued on our list of books. — {The Right Han, Ale, 
Macdonnell, Report^pp, 257, 8.) 

Do you think that the Board have a right to expunge from their 
the religious books which constitute a principle of the system ? 

If they had exchanged any book for another occupying its place, ac^d 
relating to the same branch of education, I do not think there woiild 
have been anything objectionable in it ; but I should say, most empkct- 
tically, that the Board had not a right to expunge from their list tbe 
religpious books ; because it was upon the ground of the religioias 
character of the system, as far as the common principles of religion 
exist among different denominations of Christians — ^it was upon ttial^ 
ground, most especially, that the system was recommended in opposition: 
to those who represented it as a godless and unchristian system. * 

* * * * We had no right to include anything in tli© 

system that was originally excluded, or to exclude anything that vWlB 
originally included. 

Would the exclusion of those books be, in your opinion, a positx^^ 
breach of faith with the public ? 

I can conceive it to be no other. 

Even in the case of these books, I understand your Grace to obj^^^** 
not so much to the withdrawal of these specific books, as to the Yrx'tb-' 
drawal altogether of that class of subjects from the combined educatios' ^ 

Undoubtedly. 

During the latter part, at least, of the discussions that were carri^^ 
on with reference to these books, the other Commissioners were, I suppoi^^ 
aware that the probable result of passing those resolutions and Bfest^^ 
Murphy's tunendments would be your Grace's retirement from tl*^ 
Board ? 

I always declared that I could not continue a member of the Ba»^^ 
if there were a departure from what I considered its fundamental pri*^" 
ciples. — (The Most Rev, R. Whately^ Archbishop of Dublin^ Rep(^^' 
pp. 145, 6, 7, 160.) 
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Has not the fact of tho late alteration proved that great and radical 
modifications may he made in the system, and in its administration, by 
the Board ? 

Not in principle. 

Are there not many people who think that some of the alterations do 
inyolve questions of principle ? 

I hare no doubt there are ; I can only, however, give the Committee 
evidence as to my own opinion, which is, that the principle of the 
Intern has not been at all departed from. — (^Sir T. N. Redington, 
K.CJ3^ Report, p. 691.) 

Mod^cttiUmt, It seems to me that the only fair and safe conrse 

Nature and extent of in the long-run is, to restore everytiiing to the 
thM euggeeted^ gjnte in which it was a year ago. It should be ob- 

served, that up to June or July last all the books 
sanctioned by the Board were actually read in the model school in 
Dublin. — (The Most Rev, R. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, Report, 
J9. 205.) 

You have stated that a great many persons in Ireland are awaiting 
the result of this inquiry before they make up their minds in regard to 
the system ; are you of opinion that the system ought to be restored to 
the exact position in which it was before the late changes were effected ? 

I do think that tiie system ought to be restored to its integrity. 

Would you leave the 8th Rule as it was ? 

No ; the system, in my opinion, ought to be restored to its integrity. 

What alteration would you suggest in the 8th Rule ? 

I would have a new rule drawn up in the spirit in which the 8th Rule 
was interpreted by the Commissioners themselves until the recent 
change ; for the letter of the 8th Rule is, I must admit, decidedly favour- 
able to the view there taken of it by tlie majority of the Com- 
missioners ; but that view was so unreasonable in itself, that the Com- 
missioners never once, to my knowledge, acted upon it. 

The chief recommendation which you would hold out would be, that 
the book on the ^^ Evidences of the Truth of Christianity" should be re- 
stored to its position ? 

The whole of the combined religious instruction should, I think, be 
placed on the same basis as it was before. 

You are aware that the " Evidences of the Truth of Christianity," the 
** Scripture Extracts," and the " Sacred Poetry" are in a totally different 
category now ; would you recommend that Rule 8 should be so far altered 
as that the two latter books should be read during the hours of combined 
instruction, and not relegated to an hour previous to or after combined 
instruction ? 

Their relegation to an hour preceding the ordinary school-time is, in 
efiecty an absolute exclusion of them, as I have shown your Lordships. 
By saying that those books should be restored to the position that they 
were in before, I mean that they should be read during the ordinary 
school-hours. 

The effect you contemplate from the introduction of those books 
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would be, that it would be open to the patron to teach them during 
school-hours ? 

Yes, within school-hours. 

Your object is, that the 8th Rule should be, in future, considered in 
the manner in which the Board considered it till the recent changes ? 

Yes. 

And you would not recommend, as far as your experience goes, that 
there should be any power in the patron of a school to enforce the read- 
ing of those books by children whose parents object ? 

By no means. — {The Rev, J, CRegaUy Report^ pp. 969, 70.) 

Mod^icationg. Does your Grace consider that the system has 

Plan No. 1 worked so satisfactorily for upwards of twenty 

Retuons in favour oj years as to render it desirable to return to the 
*'* status quo in which it was many years ago ? 

Certainly. 

You consider that it worked satisfactorily as an united system ? 

No so satisfactorily as I could have wished, of course ; but, having 
worked satisfactorily, as an united system, in every instance in which it 
has had a fair trial, as far as my knowledge has gone, I had some reason 
to cherish the hope, which was confirmed by experience, that it would 
continue steadily to gain ground among fair-minded people ; because ( 
have known very great numbers who at first objected to it who have 
since found that they can convey all the instruction which they were 
aiming at to every one who was willing to receive it. — {l%e Most Rev. 
R, Whately, Archbishop of Dublin^ Report^ p. 203.) 

My chief object in wishing that that book should be restored to the 
position it before occupied is, that a guarantee would be thereby given 
to the public against any future encroachments^ — {The Rev. «/. O* Regan, 
Reportfp. 969.) 

What do you think would be the efiect of replacing the Archbishop's 
book ? 

I think, and I should hope, it would prevent further attempts being 
made, by the saine parties who have got it removed, for withdrawing still 
further those portions which they might think objectionable, and that a 
certain degree of confidence .would be restored to the public mind, which 
might ultimately extend the usefulness of the system.— (7%€ Rev. J. •/. 
JFreWi Report^ p. 958.) 

« 

Reasona against U. It ^ould appear that the Boman Catholic 

members of the Board made the carrying of 
Master Murphy's amendments a very great object ? 

There is no doubt they were very anxious that the book on the ** Truth 
of the Christian Evidences" should be withdrawn. 

Do you think there is any probability of the Board rescinding that 
resolution by which those two amendments were passed ? 

I cannot be more confident of anything than that it would be impossible 
to induce the present members of the Board to rescind that resolution, as 
far as their conscientious opinions are concerned ; of course, X only speak 
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of the impression on mj own mind. I am quite prepared to say, that I 
would rather abandon mj situation at once, and give up everything of 
the sort for ever, than consent to have those books restored to the list, 
when I know that it would be entirely against the conscientious convic- 
tlons of all the Roman Catholic Commissioners, and I believe entirely 
against the conscientious feelings of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
that these books should be retained. And I am thoroughly convinced, 
that to carry on a combined system of national education in Ireland, it 
is necessary, as far as principle and honour will allow, to consult the 
feelings, especially on religious points, of the great body of Roman 
Catholics. 

You have said that you think it would be impossible to induce the 
present Board to rescind that resolution ? 

I have. 

If the present Board were broken up, and the Board reconstructed 
for the purpose of rescinding that resolution, what do you think would 
be the result upon the reception of the national system in Ireland ? 

I think the result would be, that a very large portion of the Protestants 
of Ireland, though, perhaps, not the majority, would entirely disapprove 
of the compulsory re-introduction of those books into the system, and 
that the whole of the Roman Catholics of Ireland would object to it. 

You do not contemplate the reading of the books being made com- 
pulsory ? 

No ; I speak merely of the compulsory introduction of the books into 
the sjTStem itself. — {The Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, Report^ 

Py 261.) 

8^ See, also, the evidence of Sir T. N. Redington, E.C.B., pp. 691-4. 

Mod^ieatums, One scheme which has been put forward very pro- 

PloH No, 2. minently is, the proposal that there should be a Bible 

class in each school placed in connection with the Board, and that in- 
struction should be given in the Scriptures in every school to those chil- 
dren whose parents desired it, or did not object. Some who liave favoured 
this scheme would allow that theDouay version should be read by Roman 
Catholic children in schools under Roman Catholic management, while 
others, again, would insist that the Protestant or authorized version of the 
Scriptures should alone be read. 

I understand that the scheme of which you have been speaking is one 
hj which there should be a Bible cjass in every school, but no compul- 
soiT attendance upon it ? 

Just so ; that provision for the existence of the class should be com- 
pulsory, but that the attendance of the pupils upon it should be optional. 
* * * * It is a plan which was proposed some years 

ago by the clergy of the dioceses of Derry and Raphoe, and approved of 
by others of the Protestant clergy. — {W. M'Creedyy Esq,^ Head In- 
spector, Report, pp. 469> 71.) 

Beoions agaimt it. Would not such a Bible class be, in the great ma- 

jority of the Roman Catholic schools, a mere 
nullity, having a name in the system, but no real practical existence ? 
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That is the View I would take. 
Do you recommend it yourself ? 

Certainly not ; because, I think, it would be futile. — {The same. Se^ 
port, pp. 469, 71.) 

Modifications, Another scheme of education which has been put 

Plan No. 3. forward by some, though not by any considerable 

number, is this, that, with the view of making the national system work 
better, the religious books, or our quasi religious books, should be alto- 
gether cast out, and the religious or Scripture Lessons in our ordinary 
Lesson Books withdrawn ; in short, that the system should be practically 
made secular, in the strictest, narrowest sense of the term ; and that the 
teachers, as such, should have nothing to do with religious instruction, 
which, by this system, would be left entirely to the clergy. This scheme 
has been thrown out by some individual writers in the public press, and 
by others holding peculiar speculative views on the question of national 
education. 

Then it would conoie to this, that every school would be admissible to 
the receipt of assistance from the State which offered a certain quality 
and amount of secular instruction, and that no other instruction should 
be given within its walls ? 

That the State should not concern itself with, or express any solicitude 
about, any other ; that it should not make any positive requirement 
whatever regarding religious instruction ; but that it should be left to the 
local clergy either to give such instruction, in addition to the ordinary 
instruction, or not, as they thought proper. 

It is not proposed that it should be a condition that religious instruc- 
tion should be excluded ? 

No. 

But only that the State should not insist upon it? 

That the State should not insist upon it, nor express any solicitude 
about it. — {The same- Report^ pp. 471 y 2.) 

Reasonsinfavourofit, What is the difficulty which those writers 

think would be overcome by that suggestion ? 

The difficulty which is now felt in bringing about an accordance upon 
religious points between the different Churches, or the representatives of 
those Churches. 

Do the parties who make that proposal make it with the view of en- 
abling persons of strong sectarian feeling to establish schools, according 
to their own principles, in connection with the State ? 

^ It is proposed with the view of conciliating all parties, and relieving 
the question of public instruction of its present difficulties. 

Is it with the view of getting rid of the element of religious education, 
or with the view of enabling parties to affix their own amount and qua- 
lity of religious teaching to the secular system ? 

It is proposed to cast out the religious element merely as a means to 
an end. 

What is the end proposed to be attained ? 

The end is, the conciliation of all parties upon the common ground of 
2»ere secular instruction. 
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Jn what way do the writers you speak of suppose that it would conci- 
liate all parties ? 

£7 throwing out the element upon which alone, as they think, any 
difficulty arises. — {The same. Report^ pp. 472, 3.) 

Mad^icationB. I do not think it has the adhesion of any very 

-flan No. ^ large party in Ireland, or in other parts of the 

JReoMons agauut it. United Kingdom. 

lYho is it supposed would be reconciled by it to the system ? 
1 think very few would be reconciled, except those individual writers 
in the press to whom I refer, and their supporters, who, I should think, 
form but a very limited class of the people. * ♦ ♦ * 

Sut it would enable an irreligious man, or I should rather say a non- 
x^ligious man, to exclude religious instruction altogether.* 

In that plan is there any proposition made with regard to the reli- 
gious opinions of the teachers who are to teach in the purely secular 
scbools? 

Of course, it would be quite incompatible with such a plan to make any 
proposition of the kind ; and that circumstance, together with the total 
absence, which would necessarily follow, of every religious element in 
tbeir training, is, I think, a very great objection to the scheme. 

Have any of the proposers of this secular scheme included in their 
proposals any plan for training schools ? 

No, they have not ; nor do I well see how they could propose any such 
plan. I cannot understand how teachers can be trained without the ele- 
ment of religious instruction, to some extent, entering into their training. 
It is this feeling that you have stated as existing on the part of the 
Roman Catholic body, which the proposal of the secular system of which 
. you have spoken would be intended to meet and to provide for ? 
Just so, as I understand it. 

Is there any other class of objectors that it would meet besides that ? 
No ; nor would it at all square . with the views of that class ; for, 
^t the bottom, what they want is not a secular teaching (witness their 
condemnation of the Irish collegiate system), but a thoroughly Roman 
^fttholic teaching, just as their most extreme opponent would have a 
tboroughly Protestant I should add, that, perhaps, the Irish writers 
"^ho have proposed this scheme. have been greatly influenced by the ex- 
^^ple of the secular educationists of England. — (The same. Report, pp. 
^^1,2,5.) 

^ImNo. 4. There is a * * * scheme which has 

been put forward, and which is, that separate grants 
®toiild be made to the more numerous religious bodies in proportion to 
***eir wants and their numbers ; those grants to be administered by the 
^Presentatives of the respective bodies, each of which should have its 
?^ii administrative staff, its own Inspectors, and its own model or train- 
^8 schools. This is the system which, as your Lordships will see, the 
"^^v. Mr. Formby would prefer, and some Protestant clergymen likewise. 

♦ So does the existing system.— (CAop. r., p, 52.J 



It 18 a proposal to adopt the system which obtains in England under 
the Committee of Council ? 

Not exactly ; because in England there is a central administration. 
* * * * It would be really separate grants admi- 

nistered by the representatives of the respective religious bodies. 

With no other interference on the part of the State than inspection ? 

And that the inspection should be appointed, managed, and conducted 
by those respective religious bodies themselves. 

With no other interference on the part of the State except granting 
the money ? 

Yes. — (The same. Report, pp. 475 , 6.) 

See, also, the evidence of the Right Bey. €• Denvir, DJ^., T?njinr( w t, 

pp. 1,104-7. 



Modifications, Then * * ♦ would not the \3Rt^^o- 

rian No, 4 vernment grant money without any security wha^- ^^ 

Reasons against it, ^y^j, ^^^^^^ jj. ^^ ^^^ entirely wasted ? 

I should say that all State supervision would be deprecated by tho^ 
who favour the scheme ; for I find that Mr. Formby condemns as an 
the intrusion of any Governmental inspection whatever into the schook. 
he says it is an intrusion on their privacy, and evidently regards it as^ an 
undesirable interference with, their management. 

Do you think it would be a proper application of public funds to 
their administration in irresponsible hands in that manner ? 

Certainly not, in my view. * * * * As to 

plan for separate grants simply, I think it is scarcely necessary to disci 
it at all, inasmuch as it is altogether unlikely that any such schei^^: me 
would be entertained by any large party in the State. — (W. M^Oree^^mdy, 
Esq., Head InspectoTy Report^ p. 476.) 




See, also, the evidence of the Very Rev. Dean Meyler, D J)., 
port, pp. 301, 2; and that of R. SuUivan, Esq., LL.D., pp. 408,,^ S 9} 
Ditto. 

. Plan No. 6. But there is another scheme, more nearly w- 

sembling that of the Committee of Council, and 1>7 

which the central administration would be preserved, with little o r po 

modification, as now — its Commissioners, secretaries, and ofidal staff — ^ Q' 
clerks ; its inspectors, professors, and normal school teachers. * 
It is proposed, that while the Government, or the Board acting for ^^^^e 
Government, shall have power to prescribe the course of ordinary mo^— ^'•j 
and literary instruction to be given in the schools, and the amounts ^' 
time, daily or weekly, to be devoted to it, to fix the books by means ^^ 
which it should be given, and to see, through their Inspectors, that si^- ^ 
instruction as is prescribed is in reality given, all further intetferei^' ^ 
with the interior management of the school should be renounced ; a:^^ 
that no inquiry should be made, or requirement exacted, as to the 
for religious instruction, but that the local patrons should be at 
if they pleased, to require that the recipients of the literary and moL 
instruction should attend the religious instruction also, or be exclud^^ 
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from the scbool-— (FF. M^Creedy^ Eaq., Head Inspector ^ Report^ pp. 
476, 7.) 

I think that if the GoTemment would concern itself merely with the 
litenuy part of the task, and leave the religious part of it to each indi- 
vidual patron to manage as he pleased, some understanding might be 
tirived at that would be satisfactory to all parties. 

Under the system which you have been proposing, do you consider 
that the same inspection should apply to all schools under different 
patrons, or that there should be separate Inspectors for the different 
denominations of schools ? 

I have never considered those details ; but I should say that the latter 
'node would be highly objectionable. I should say that an uniform in- 
spection would be much preferable to that. — {The Rev. C. K. Inoin, 
Aeporii pp* 554, 573.) 

Would it satisfy you if the power were given to you of reading the 
-ScriptuieB before every child in the school, without any doctrinal expo- 
^tion ? 

^ If I were not allowed to give some explanation, I should not be sa- 
&fied- In my instruction in the schools I have never given anything 
x&ore than I thought was calculated to lead the children under instruc- 
tioii to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, without respect to any 
Church or party. 

What would satisfy you would be, the power of reading the Scriptures 
without any controversial exposition ? 

Without any controversial explanation. — (The Rev. J. H. «/• Powell^ 
M^art, p. 769.) 

How would you apportion those funds ; in your own district, for ex- 
Uaple, supposing a certain amount of the public money was to be appro- 
priated to the two classes of schools which exist there, how would you 
determine the proportion which each should receive ? 

I am free to say, that what are commonly understood by the name of 
denominational grants, I think objectionable and impracticable. What 
•I would say is, that the State should take any school which held out a 
PMspect of sound education, as regards general instruction, without 
P\itting a pressure, which the patron will not admit, upon the religious 
^iistruction, and such a school should be entitled to the advantages of the 
^mtional system. 

Would you make any distinction at all in reference to the religion of 
"^lie parties attending a school, or simply apportion the grant according 
't^) the number of scholars, without reference to their religion ? 

I should say the number of scholars would be the better rule. If the 
^tate is going to disembarrass itself of the religious part of the educa- 
tion, I do not see why they should make the grant dependent upon the 
lumbers of any particular religion. 

Would you make any distinction in respect to the proportions of the 
^Uffiaient religious denominations in the district, without reference to the 
denomination of the scholars attending the schools ? 

No ; I do not think that would be at all a fair way of doing it ; it 
>voQld not test, at all, the amount of interest of the parties establishing 
^he school on the subject of education. 
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Would it give the State uiiy security that they were receivings 
riaurn, in the Hhai>e of secular education, for the money which wbb 
fix\miu\vA ? 

No ; I iHslievo it would not. 

Takitif^ a national school, for example, and a school under tbe 
Church lOducation Society, would you give to those Bchools indisGri- 
ininatcly a share in the grant, in proportion to the number of scholars in 
each ? 

I think that would be the best principle on which to act. 

l*racti(;ally, tluin, would not the result be, that there would be a much 
hirger proportion of the public funds expended for supporting the Church 
Kducation schools than the national schools, having reference to the 
denominational population in the same district ? 

If the education was given, I do not see any objection to that If the 
SUiU) is to disembarrass itself of the religious question, and leave it to 
the unn>Ht rioted exertions of each denomination to deal with thatqnes- 
tion with perfect liberty, surely the best basis by which to determine the 
amount would be the att^indance, or the prospective attendance. 

Is that the scheme which, under all the circumstances of Ireland, JOQ 
would reoomniond for the adoption of the State ? 

l/iH>kin};c At the mode in which education is dealt with in Engliai 
wher(\ within a given period, a million and a quarter of money has bees 
dealt out for inlnoAtional purposes to all denominations, and looking to 
the insuiH^riUdo dilUoulties which appear, for twenty years, to haveM 
iho question and militated against its utility, I can see no other solotifl^ 
for tiuMu. and no fairness in refusing this. — [The Ret>. A. Rowan^ DJi^ 
Kaiori, pp. \)\V2y 3.) 

If tho State support to each school were made to depend on A^ 
luunlH^r of children, or, at leasts if it were, in a great d^ree, made t^ 
do|Hnul njH^n the numWr of children brought up to a certain standard O' 
jKvular knowItHlge, to be a^^x^rtained, of course, by the State Inspectoi^ 
i>voii ihii> reluctant patrons and managers of schools would be oompeikd 
lo Ux^ at'tor their ^chiv^l:;^ in order that the children might be fomidtc:: 
havt" arriv^Hl at that standard, that they might get the salaries fw theif 
wa;jt|^r«« — {The Ktr. //. IWscAojfU^ Rrport,p.^7^) 



HJT S<>c% aK\ tho further evidence of the Rer. C. £» Irwiii, Bepori^ 
|v .V^:v 4 ; the evidence i^ the Yen. R* BelL p. 652, Dhlo; and the 
tnher evidence <^f the Bev. J. H. J. FowelL p. Tti6^ Ditto. 
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Do not YOU l^inky that if the consciences of all sects were set 
completdj unee, and the amount and nature of the religious instruction 
to be given in the schools was left entirely in the hands of the various 
patrons of various denominations, increased exertions would he made 
hj earnest men, of all faiths, to increase the amount of provision for 
educational purposes, hy huilding larger and hetter school-houses, and 
by contributing in other ways more largely than they do at present to the 
assistance of the cause of the education of the poor of Ireland ? 

I-tliink it very likely that such might be the result to a considerable 
degree ; there is no doubt that there is nothing which induces people to 
nu^e such exertions for education as feeling that their religious opinions 
will be advanced by means of that education ; I think it extremely 
Hkely that there would be additional zeal created by such a course 
lieing adopted. 

Patting out of view, for the moment, the possible results, in the shape 
of proselyting on the one side or the other, which might be the result of 
sndi a system as that to which we have alluded, do not you think that 
its inevitable result would be, a very great increase of secular education 
in Ireland, and a much greater extension of intellectual knowledge 
imoDgst the lower class of the people ? 

I think there would be a great number of persons who, when they 
were allowed to take their course with regard to religious instruction in 
tile schools, would be more anxious than ever to establish schools. — 
(Tke Right Hon, Alexander Macdonnell^ Report, p. 290.) 

Have you found very strong objections entertained by the priests 
pBerally to the secular portion of the national system ? 

Not to the secular portion. 

Bnt you have to the combined religious portion of the instruction ? 

To the combined religious portion of the instruction. 

Is it your opinion, that if the priests should continue their opposition 
V> all combined religious instruction, it could not long exist in Ireland ? 

I think it would drive us to the other alternative, that of pursuing by 
^ separate system the objects of general education. 

You mentioned as an alternative the possibility of adopting a separate 
System of education in Ireland ; do you think that the adoption of such 
^ system would be beneficial, or the contrary ? 

I think that the pressure of circumstances will inevitably lead to it 

Do you think such a system can be safely and judiciously adopted ? 

I cannot see why it should not, in the course of time. Everything 
i&U8t have a beginning. 

The adoption of such a system would inevitably place the Roman Ca- 
tholic peasantry under the entire control of the priests, as far as regards 
^ucation. Do you think it would be wise in the State to gpive to that 
Wy, who have not proved by their late acts any extreme affection for 
England, the entire control of the education of the people, which would 
be the case if the separate system were to fall entirely into their hands ? 

That is so large and delicate a question, that, if I might be excused, I 
Bhonld not like to deliver an answer to it off-hand. It seems to me the 
Present difficulties, in a good measure, arise out of the system we have to 
^with. 
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f >ri n/it jou think such a system would have a tendescy rather to cor: 
firm tUn \tdMi\fi feeling which at present exists hetween the different r% 
Uffjoun ^KimuasionH in Ireland? 

I cannot say that I think so ; because the evidence that we have befoi 
u»f at least the evidence which has been brought before me, is to tbi 
eflTecty that many of those schools in Roman Catholic localities are sc 
of»<irating as to tend to a perfectly separate system ; they are separate 
ut'MiutU m reality at the present day. I found nearly all the schools I 
villi ted under lioman Catholic patronage, in Roman Catholic counties^ 
Ut \Ht ifi that state now. 

I Jo not you think that it would have this effect, that the Boman Catholic 
priests would forbid f)a rents sending their children to any schools except 
tliOMc which were under their management; and that the children would 
lie precluded from attending those schools to which they now go, where 
there is no objection, where a more enlightened and liberal system of 
education is pursued? 

it possibly would have that effect, but I do not see that that would 
increase the difficulty, because the practice exists at present to a great 
extent. 1 am not quite sure whether something in advance of the pre- 
sent system in its action, by harmonizing it with the feeling of the Pro- 
testant portion of the community, and substituting for the present feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction the feeling that they were fairly us^, would not 
rather tend, throughout the various localities of Ireland, to soften tba 
asperity of denominational and party feeling. 

Do not you think, if some rule were adopted which would not puttie 
power into the hands of the Roman Catholic clergy to forbid any book* 
by getting any parant, over whom they might have an inj9uence, to ob* 
jeot to that book, it would give considerable confidenoe to the Protesr 
tants ? 

If it was known that the Roman Catholic clei^ had not that powei 
to exercise, or Ci^uld be restrained in the use of it» I have no doubt i' 
would give confidence. 

Supposing we could give confidence, both to the Boman Catholics and 
the Protestautss do not you think a system of united education would be 
the most desirable system of education that could be pursued, with i 
view of promoting harmony between the two persuasions in Ireland ? 

I have not considered the subject sufficiently, with regard to Ireland 
to answer the question very definitely. I do not see any plan bj whic] 
it eould be efiected, or of restraining, with a view to all the circom 
»taiKvs of the case> the power and influence of the Boman Caftholi 
priesthood, 

1X> you think that there could be no modification of the ^^igtf«g sji 
tern sug^sted» which would meet the conscientious scruples of Ike Ec 
ttikblished Chureh and of the body with which you are eoiiiweted» excei 
oae which would transier the whole command of the ednemlicMa of th 
Kouxutt Catholic popuIaticNi into the haad$ of tlie Bmuii Catholi 

1 am w^ry uuwUUug u> ihiuk that that must be the only alternative. 

Su^'(Kv.>LU>^ suoh ;j^ uKHitdcauou as shis were adopted— thai the sam 

!i^Mivui svi' *^?\»ttlar ^uca;.iv>tt was njquired to be carried en in all th 



flcMsJn. Ireland which were connected with the State ; that the pro- 
gress of the children were to be ascertained bj Inspectors, emplojed as 
thef are at present by the National Board ; and, further, that a portion, 
St least, of tfie emoluments of the masters depended upon the reports of 
the Inspectors, as to the bona fide progress of the children under this 
system of secular education ; suppose that were made the condition of 
coDnection with the National Board, and the reception of the advan- 
tsges it has to bestow ; and suppose, then, that all patrons were left to 
Mny out religious education according to their own views of what it 
ought to be ; do not you think tliat such a change as that, while it would 
ineet the conscientious scruples of those who now object to the national 
system, would secure a full command over the Roman Catholic schools 
ss well as the Protestant schools, with respect to secular education ? 

I bave looked at that view of the case before, and without committing 
myself to the opinion that it would really meet the conscientious scruples 
of all parties, I am decidedly of opinion, that it would be a very great 
iffiproyement upon the system as it now exists. 

With respect to its effects upon religious education, I suppose you are 
Aware, that what religious education shall be given in a national school 
At present, or whether any shall be given, depends entirely upon the 
will of the patron ? 
Yes. 

Therefore, no change would take place with regard to the religious 
education given in the schools as the result of such a modification of the 
system as I have supposed ? 

Ho. With respect to secular education, I do not myself see any in- 
liperable difficulty in having that carried through systematically, and 
nude the foundation of all education in Ireland. I think the present 
Working of the national system, to some extent, may be regarded as 
■throwing light upon it; and I think it is quite right for the Government 
of the country to require, wherever it appropriates money for the pur- 
pose of promoting secular education, that it should have an inspection 
over the schools and a controlling power, so that the country may have 
**cottrity that the object shall be obtained for which those grants are 
nude. I do not see more difficulty in carrying that through with re- 
^Pect to one Christian denomination than another, nor why the Roman 
^tholic body should object to it more than any other. But, then, the 
^fl^culty is, so to combine with that, as to meet the conscientious 
f^Uples of all parties, the religious element. We have the different 
l^o^es pursuing their own mode now ; some in a more and some in a 
'^8s concealed manner ; and I do not see, that if the force of circum- 
f^ces should lead on to separate schools, the religious difficulty would 
^ increased thereby. 

The mode of meeting the religious difficulty in England is, to assist 
Jj^, and leave them to conduct their religious education according to 
^*^eir own views ? 
Yes. 

You have had a certain system described to you by the Right Reve- 
*^tid Prelate, and you have been asked if you would not consider that a 
%^eat improvement upon the national system ; in what manner does that 
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improved system, as so suggested, differ from the system which yon 
found actually existing ? 

I will explain to your Lordship under what view of the question I 
gave the answer. An improvement would take place, in my opinion, in 
this way — I take an existing national school in Ireland under Roman 
Catholic patronage, and I find that where that is efficiently conducted, it 
may also he largely attended to-day ; and that while it is carried on 
under the idea of a combined system, the attendance is exclusively Ro- 
man Catholic. There is an opportunity given for religious instruction, 
either in a combined or in a separate form, or both, without much inter- 
ference ; because there is no one particularly to object, nor any obstacle 
in the way of it, except the regulations of the Board itself. Supposing 
the separate principle was carried out in the various schools of the dif- 
ferent bodies in Ireland, the same opportunity for giving religious in- 
struction would still exist; the difficulties arising from jealousy and 
other causes might probably cease ; and, if the school were under Pro- 
testant patronage, there would be free scope given for the introduction 
of the Scriptures at suitable hours, or for anything of that kind. 

Do you think it would necessarily follow, because a system of Scrip- 
tural instruction was adopted in any school which was binding on aH 
the pupils attending it, that the Roman Catholic population must be ex- 
cluded ; do you think the children of Roman Catholic parents would 
necessarily absent themselves, because it was known to be part of the 
system that the Scriptures should be read ? 

I do not think it would necessarily exclude them, or tend, in any large 
proportion of cases, to their exclusion, if they were left to the free and 
unfettered exercise of their own judgment and feeling. 

You have visited Ireland, and have had an opportunity of observing 
the action of Scriptural schools as well as the national schools ; are you 
aware that there are Roman Catholics attending schools where the Scrip- 
tures are known to be read ? 

I am. 

Would you not infer from that, that even with the ecclesiastical power 
which is at present exercised over them, the disposition of the Roman' 
Catholics would sometimes lead them to an united system of education^ 
founded upon the basis of the Scriptures ? 

That is my opinion. 

Allowing such latitude to the patrons as that they should give the re- 
ligious instruction which they conscientiously believe they ought to give 
to the pupils, you do not consider that that would necessarily separate 
one denomination from another in the school-room ? 

I do not think it would necessarily lead to an universal separation; but, 
according to the peculiar circumstances of different localities, I think it 
would very likely tend to a separate school system ; perhaps not more 
so, however, than is the case now. 

Do you conceive that it would add to the separation which already 
exists from your observation of the present state of things in Ireland ? 

Not materially, I think. 
. Do you conceive it would add to the ecclesiastical power of the Ro- 
man Catholic priests over the population ? 
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Mj opinion is, that it would not. 

Do you conceive it would create or promote those hostile feelings, on 
the part of the Boman Catholics towards the Protestants, which were 
suggested to you by the noble Lord opposite ? 

I think my last answers in part meet that question. If it did not 
necessarily lead, in every instance, to separation, it would appear that 
its operation would not be unfavourable to combination, but consistent 
i^itb it. 

Do not yon conceive there would be this further advantage likewise, 
that a principle of emulation might grow up between the schools which 
"were conducted under the patrons of different denominations ? 

It might, to some extent, have that effect. — {J, Healdy Esq,, Report, 
jop. 433-440.) 

What effect would such a change have upon any schools not now in 
oonnection with the Board ? 

My own opinion decidedly is, that a great majority, if not all, of the 
schools, which, for convenience sake, I may call the Scriptural schools, 
xiot connected with the Board, would come under the Board. I think, 
8o far as those schools are connected with the clergy of the Church, I 
anight say, that they would universally come under the Board. 

Do you think that, with reference to the extent to which united edu- 
cation is at present carried on in such schools, a positive diminution of 
St could arise from this change ? 

I cannot imagine how it possibly could, for this simple reason, that as 
'these schools are now managed, we have united education in them. We 
<^ould not have greater liberty under the Board than we already have 
independent of the Board, and yet it does not interfere with united 
education. 

What, in your opinion, would be its probable effect with respect to 
"the promotion and encouragement of the education of the poor ? 
I think it would give a great impetus to it. 

Will you explain in what manner you think that impetus would be 
given to it ? 

I think it would place the very best superintendents and patrons of 
schools in a position of influence and ability to give effect to their 
own usefulness, which they do not now possess, and it might, perhaps, 
by the rivalry, improve the other schools. — ( The Rev, C, K, Irwiuy 
R^artypp, 66^9 673.) 

I conceive that if the Board had never had any rule at all about 
religious instruction, their schools would have had a still wider exten- 
sion over the country. 

What do you mean by saying — " if they never had any rule about 
religious instruction ?" 

By that I mean, the Board leaving it altogether to the patron to make 
his own rule respecting religious instruction. 

Then, if the system had been, that the patron might make his own 
rule about religious instruction, but that the State insisted upon a cer- 
tain amount of qualification in the master, and a certain amount of pro- 
gress on the part of the pupils in secular education, you think that the 
system would have received a still greater extension ? 
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Much greater. * * _ * * * * * 

A number of persons who are best qualified to accomplish united 
education in Ireland have hitherto held aloof on account of the prin- 
ciples which they consider involved in the whole system. If their 
objection could be removed, and they could be induced to become the 
patrons of national schools, we should see a much larger amount of 
united education under the system than we see now.— (T%c Ven. E. A. 
Stopfordy Report, pp. 594, 628.J 

What advantage to the cause of education generally would you ex- 
pect from such a change ? 

I believe it is an admitted fact, that it would secure a larger amount 
of inspection of those parties most competent and most interested in 
education for the schools. It would put an end to the very unseemly- 
position in which the clergy are placed with respect to the State, and I 
conceive that it would have a very important result in giving effect to a 
principle which the present system makes much of in name, but not in 
reality — that is, of really giving the parents of the children a free choice 
as to the religious instruction that their children shall receive> At 
present, I conceive that the national system, as it works, comes in and 
stereotypes the Roman Catholic system. It gives no option whatever to 
the parent, if he chooses not to give his child the peculiar education of 
the Church of Rome, to give it any other education. In name it says to 
him, you may forbid your child having education in any religion you 
dislike, but any one who knows Ireland is aware that that is but in 
name ; whereas, if there were other schools with freedom attached to 
them, I conceive that it would give the parent a real option. Speaking 
of clergymen of the Established Church, I confess and feel, that while 
in one respect our Church is spoken of as useless, the system is per- 
petuating the reproach, because it is preventing our free action, and the 
free expansion of our principles in Ireland. In that way, I conceive 
that the proposed change would have a very material effect in furthering 
education. 

Do you think that if the Church Education schools were admitted to 
the same privilege as the schools now under the National Board, and 
protected by the State, the consequence would be, the general spread of 
Protestant doctrines ? 

I do not expect that ; but, at all events, it would give to us fair play. 
I do not mean to say, that that result would follow, but we should have 
free action ; it would not send us into the work of education with our 
hands tied up in reference to one of the most vital questions at issue 
between us and the Church of Rome. 

You think that it would give an opportunity to those who are in- 
terested in the promulgation of those doctrines which you hold of 
carrying out their wishes ? 

I do not speak of doctrines at all ; but I have my own opinion ; 
and so I believe have the authorities of the Church of Rome as to 
what the effect of reading the Scriptures would be ; and I certainly 
would wish to see them read, and leave them to produce their own 
eflfect. 

Have not the Established Church, to the extent to which they have 
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ilioob, now tlid power of procaring the reading of the Scriptares by all 
le children who attend those schools ? 
Thej have. 

What more would they have by the contemplated change ? 
They would have their measure of State assistance ; it would alter 
eir position very largely in that respect. — (The Rev. A. Rowan^D^D^ 
eporty p. 999.) 

I think the great body of the clergy now are at a great disadvantage ; 
ey are struggling to maintaio the parochial schools ; and if you g^ve 
em an opportunity of having 6rst-class masters, thorougly-trained 
isterS) and if you gave them the increased efficiency which increased 
cuniary support would give, I think you would bring into connection 
ith the national system of the country a class of persons who are most 
xious to forward and improve the secular education of the country ; 
d thus, in the schools generally, I think you would have a sort of 
ralry going on, which would greatly promote the secular education of 
e country. 

Have you not found that the Roman Catholic priests, in many in- 
mces, were careless and sluggish about establishing schools, till they 
sre driven to it by seeing the success of a parochial school ? 
A very large proportion of the national schools, under their particular 
dXDnage, were set up as opposition schools to the existing parochial 
hoolsn There is no doubt about it. 

And they probably would never have been established but for the 
liytence of the parochial schools? 
iever. 

So that the extension of the national system, as it exists at present, is 
ring, in some measure, at all events, to the existence of the Church 
Vacation schools ? 

In a very considerable measure, no doubt. — (The Ven, R, Bell^ 
sporty p. 667.) 

Do you think that such a modification in the national system, as 
^Id allow of schools being taken into connection with the State on 
sh conditions, would diminish the amount of secular education which 
^ven in Ireland ? 
No. I do not see that it would. 

Would not it, in point of fact, very much improve the secular edu- 
ion which is given in the schools ? 

I think it would ; I think the emulation which would exist between 
schools, especially if they knew that the amount of the Govern- 
!nt grant would depend upon the height of qualification of the chil- 
3n, would be a great stimulus, and one which is very much needed* 
Would it not also further aid the cause of general education, by giv- 
\ better means of education to those schools which are now excluded 
>m Grovemment aid ? 
N^o doubt it would. 

Do yon think that it would affect the extent of the religious education 
ich is now given in the national schools ? 
[ do not think it would diminish it at alL 
[)n what ground do you think it would not do so ? 
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I think, under the present system, if a national school is under a 
priest, he has as much opportunity as he can desire of giving religious 
instruction ; and, on the other hand, if the system which I am speaking of 
was adopted, and the Government gave assistance according to the quali- 
fication of the children, the priest would still - hiave as much power in 
that school. 

From your conversations with the clergy of the Established Church, 
did it appear to you "that if this concession were made — namely, of put- 
ting their schools under the Board — they would rest satisfied with that 
state of things, and that there would be no strong conscientious feelings 
on their part against the State giving assistance to Roman Catholic 
schools, in which every child would be compelled to receive instruction 
in Roman Catholic doctrines ? 

I think, even if they had objections to it, those objections would not 
be strong enough to prevent their taking a share of the grant. Some of 
them might think it would be wrong of the State to do so, but they 
would not feel that to be a conscientious objection to their connecting 
themselves with the Board. 

You think they would acquiesce in that state of things ? 

Yes ; I asked that question of several of them ; the majority cer- 
tainly would not feel it to be any objection at all, though a certain 
number of the more bigoted might probably object. — (C Buxton, Esq^ 
Report, pp. 609, 10, 15, 16.) 

Did I rightly understand you to say, that without stating an abstract 
opinion, you would now acquiesce, and you believe that you would per- 
manently acquiesce in a system by which the Government should give 
grants to schools, some of which might be purely of a secular cha- 
racter, and others in which the patrons should have the power of 
making compulsory any sort of religious teaching that they thought 
proper ? 

I should be prepared to act in connection with a system in which the 
only insurmountable objection that I entertain was removed ; and that 
is, with respect to the restrictions put upon the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in a school of which I am to be myself the conductor, manager, 
and patron. 

You would feel yourself only responsible for the share in the system 
which you yourself took, and not in any way responsible for what the 
Government should take upon itself? 

Precisely ; not responsible for the remainder of the system. 

With respect to the principles of the clergy, have they not at all times 
declared, that their difficulty in connecting themselves with the existing 
system was not that the State did wrong in establishing and maintain- 
ing the system, but that the State required them to do wrong as a 
preliminary to their obtaining any aid for the schools ? 

That I conceive is the ground they have taken ; that is the ground I 
take myself. 

So that, if the State left them free upon this matter, in which they 
have protested against being restricted, the only objection that they 
have made to forming a connection with the Board would be removed ? 

I think so. 
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Yoa are aware that there is now in England a system, by which money 
is voted to schools directly and avowedly Roman Catholic ? 

I am. 

Yoa would not feel any objection to act under the English Committee 
of Council for Education, in schools connected with your own per- 
suasion, because money was voted to the Roman Catholic schools by the 
same Board? 

^ot the slightest ; no more than I object to acting as Protestant chap- 
lain in the poorhouse because there is a Roman Catholic chaplain. 

And you would not feel yourself at all bound to attempt to introduce 
any further changes in the system so arranged ? 

I should say, certainly not with a view to further opposition ; I do 
not mean anything of the kind. 

Do you think that is the general feeling on the part of that portion of 
the Protestant clergy who now object to the system ? 

I believe so ; of course, I could not answer for all ; but it is certainly 
that of a lai^e majority of them. 

With regard to those that you know, it would be received by them in 
good faith, and considered as a last concession ? 

In perfect good faith — {The Ven, R, Bell, Report, pp. 655, 9.) 

Whatever were the details of the modification, supposing them not 
to be very unreasonable, if it comprehended the relief of the clergy from 
the restrictions now laid by the national system upon religious edu- 
cation, do you believe it would be satisfactory to them ? 

It is not a mere matter of belief on my part ; I know it. Some years 
ago I went round, by the direction of the committee of the Church 
Education Society, to visit several diocesan societies, not all of them, 
because I visited chiefly those diocesan societies where the bishop was 
not a president of the Church Education Society. The Committee felt 
pretty sure that the clergy would follow the bishop in any view he took 
in those dioceses in which the bishop was favourable to the Church 
Education Society. I met the clergy in the several places I visited by 
appointment, for the purpose of conferring with them as to what was 
the minimum of modification they could take — the least that would 
satisfy their consciences. I met the clergy of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross 
in Cork ; and I met the clergy of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh in Ballin- 
asloe. To Kilmore the bishop specially requested me to go, though he 
was favourable to the Church Education Society. I met the clergy of 
the dioceses of Down and Connor in Belfast, and it was very extra- 
ordinary to see the unanimity that prevailed among them all in 
deciding, that no system which did not leave them at liberty with respect 
to the religious instruction which they gave within their schools would 
satisfy them, but that any system which did, they would be prepared to 
avail themselves of, provided there was nothing in the details which 
might constitute a new objection which they did not anticipate. 

Do you think at that time they contemplated, or was it set before 
them, that in obtaining for themselves that liberty, they must be pre- 
pared for having it given to all others ? 

TeSy that was discussed and talked over ; it was the general feeling — 
'' We cannot expect, now that the Church in England has agreed to be 
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placed upon a level with all sects and denominations in England, to have 
a more Church measure extended to us.'* 

They were prepared not to agitate the public mind against the receipt 
of funds from the State by other religious bodies upon similar prin* 
ciples ? 

Quite so. I think the fact of the principle being acted on in this 
country, of allowing Roman Catholics to give the religious instruction 
in their schools which they please, and, notwithstanding, to receive aid 
from the State, has made the clergy in Ireland feel that it would be ut- 
terly unreasonable, if they were to demand more« — (^Ae Rev. TV. Le 
Poer Trench, D.D., Report, p. 1,277.) 

1^" See, also, the further evidence of the Rev. J. H. J. Powell, Report, 
pp. 766, 7 ; and the evidence of the Rev. H. Verschoyle, pp. 870-73, 
Ditto. 

Modifications. Any change which touches the comprehensive 

Plan No, 6— basis upon which the national system rests will 

neasons against it. produce disastrous results. If any attempt be 
made to alter it in any of its essential parts, or to encroach on its ori- 
ginal principles, the whole edifice will crumble to pieces. If any party 
in the State succeed in subverting the system, they will destroy a noble 
work, which the Commissioners have been labouring to build up and 
complete during a period of 23 years, in the midst of greater difficulties 
than any general system of education for the poor ever encountered in 
Ireland or in any other country. — (M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 236, 7.) 

In what respect do you think that in Ireland the introduction of a de- 
nominational system would be prejudicial ? 

I think that if there were denominational grants made in Ireland, as 
there have been, to a certain extent, in England, the consequence would 
be, that the Established Church schools would be, in a great degree, 
schools for prosely tism ; and that the Roman Catholic schools, being then 
entirely free from all shackles, arising from the necessity of united edu- 
cation, would very likely, in endeavouring to compete successfully against 
the far greater wealth of the Established Church schools, appeal very 
much to the passions of the multitude, both religious and political ; I 
think it would be almost impossible to prevent a contest of that sort, of 
prosely tism on the one hand, and appeals to violent national and religious 
feelings on the other, being waged between the two systems of schools. 
I think, also, that it would be next to impossible for the gentry of the 
country to take any part in supporting any schools, excepting schools oF" 
their own faith. That, for example, if there was a nobleman or gentle^ 
man on whose estate there were Roman Catholics, and Establish 
Churchmen, and Presbyterians, all having separate schools of their own 
it would be next to impossible for the landlord to support all ; and tha 
probably he would conscientiously object to support any except those 
his own creed. But now he can support the national schools, because^ 
during the time of combined instruction, nothing can there be taugl^t 
which is contrary to the feelings and opinions of either Roman CathoUef 
or ProtestantSi But once that the schools become denominational, it 
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woald be very difficult for him, in point of conscience, to support any but 
those which belonged to the Church of which he was a member ; 
whereas, now a nobleman or gentleman, on whose estate there is a mixed 
population, can, if he pleases, establish national schools which he can take 
the greatest interest in,* and support with his money and his countenance 
schools in which nothing can be said or done during the whole course of 
combined instruction that can give offence to the conscience of either 
Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

What reasons have you to impute designs of proselytism to the Church 
Education schools ? 

I think that any system of schools that renders it necessary for the 
children attending those schools to read the Protestant Bible may be con- 
sidered proselytizing ; in any schools in which you introduce that prin- 
ciple, you substantially introduce the principle of Protestantism. I look 
upon it that the great and vital distinction between Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic is involved in the indiscriminate reading of the Bible. 

Do not you think that any change in the system which would give to 
the Roman Catholic clergy a complete control over the education of the 
Roman Catholic children, would be regarded as very objectionable by a 
great portion of the Roman Catholic laity. 

I think that is a matter of principle. A great number of persons 
would object to the thing. At present, the Roman Catholic priest, as 
the patron of the school, has no more power to compel a Roman Catholic 
child to receive his religious instruction than he has to compel a Pro- 
testant. Under the proposed plan, as I understand it, the Roman Ca- 
tbolic priest, as well as the Protestant clergyman, would be relieved 
from, all restriction of that sort. He would be able to impose upon every 
child attending his school the condition of receiving such religious in- 
struction as he chose to enforce upon him. 

" Do not you think that it would be a very objectionable principle in 
any system of national education, that the clergy should have complete 
and sole authority and power to impose what system of religious education 
they chose upon the children attending the national schools ? 
I think it would be objected to, and that it would be objectionable. 
Who do you think are the natural instructors of the people in religious 
knowledge? 

The clergy. But, according to our principle, the parents in each 
ease are to decide with regard to the religious instruction that is to be 
^ven to their children ; and I think it of very great importance that 
there should be this check ; for there might be a clergyman, either 
a Roman Catholic or Protestant, whose teaching should be greatly 
disapproved of by the parents of the children ; and I think it is a most 
wholesome power to vest in the parents, that they should, in extreme 
cases, be able to say ** nay " to the clergyman. 

In discussing the difference in principle between the system as it at 
present exists, and the alteration which has been sketched by the Bishop 

* The landed proprietors neither *' countenance," nor " snpport with their money," 
nor ^^take an interest in'' the existing national schools. — (See chap, iv,, p, 33; and 
chap, vii; pp. 63, i, d.) 
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of Ossorj, you have laid great stress upon the difference in principle, 
which consists in this — ^tbat at present a Roman Catholic child is not 
obliged to attend the religious instruction of the Roman Catholic priest 
in a school of which he, the priest, is the patron ; have you ever heard, 
in all your experience, of a Roman Catholic child having refused to 
receive the religious instruction of a Roman Catholic priest in a national 
school? 

Never ; nor of a Protestant child refusing to receive the religious 
instruction of his pastor. But it is a matter of vast importance, in point 
of religious liberty, that we should secure the children and their parents 
from having any religious instruction imposed upon them, whether Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic, contrary to the conscientious convictions of 
their parents. 

But you admit that, at present, practically, the religious instruction 
of Roman Catholic children in national schools, of which Roman 
Catholics are the patrons, is entii*ely in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
clergy ? 

Certainly. ♦*«♦♦«♦ 

Taking the country throughout, I think that if you were to give to each 
patron receiving aid from the State the unlimited power of imposing his 
own religious opinions upon the children that frequented the school, 
the result would he decidedly injuiious to secular education itself. 

Why do you think that the result would be injuiious to the secular 
education ? 

I think that there is nothing connected with the national system which 
is promoting secular education so much in Ireland at present, as the 
perfect freedom from all attempts at influencing the religious opinions 
of the poor of the country ; and I think the thing which has endeared 
national education to the people so much has been the fact, that it is 
imparted to them without the slightest fear of their religion being 
undermined.* — (The Bight Hon. Alexander Macdonnell^ Report^ 
pp. 281, 289, 290.) 

In the examination of Mr. Macdonnell yesterday, he expressed an 
opinion that it was a very valuable feature of the national system in 
Ireland, that a Roman Catholic child in a national school would not be 
bound to receive religious instruction even from a minister of his own 
faith. Mr. Macdonnell laid considerable stress on that circumstance, as 
exhibiting a very favourable view of the system, and the religious 
liberty of the children. In all your experience in the schools of which 
you yourself are the patron, or any other national schools with which 
you are acquainted, did you ever hear of a Roman Catholic child 
refusing to receive religious instruction from a minister of his own 
faith ? 

No, never. 

You are the patron, are you not, of some national schools ? 

Only of one in my own parish. — {The Very Rev. Dean Meyler^ DJ)^ 
Report^ P» 313.) 

* This confidence onl^ exists, howeyer, with respect to schools under Roman Gft- 
ftholic patronage and tuition. — (iSee pp. 40, 41.) 
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Do yoQ think that there would be any insuperable difficulty in the 
way of such a change as this in Ireland, without reference to what is 
done in England. Suppose the National Board continued to exist 
without any alteration in its system of secular education, and that the 
machinery by which it was carried out was unaltered, but that all the 
schools whose patrons agreed to carry out the system of secular educa- 
tion, and to comply with those rules, were open to connection with the 
National Board, the Board saying to them — ^' We will not interfere with 
your rules as to the conduct of religious education ;" do you think that 
would be an impracticable scheme for Ireland ? 

I think it would ; it would be fatal to the mixed system of education 
in Ireland ; Roman Catholic children would, I am sure, be withdrawn 
from such schools ; the priests could say, with justice — ** The system has 
been completely changed. We recommended you with confidence to 
send your children to the national schools, because we knew that no re- 
ligious instruction would be offered to them, much less forced upon them, 
which we disapproved of ; but if you send your children to them now, 
they will be compelled to read the Protestant Bible, and to receive re- 
ligious instruction from Protestant clergymen." 

Do you mean that the Roman Catholic children go to the Church 
Education schools now, because the priests send them there ? . 

I do not ; and I cannot explain the fact consistently with the hostility 
of the priests to these schools, and their influence over the people. — (/?. 
SulUvariy JSsq,y LL,D^ Report, p. 40^.) 

I have another general objection to that scheme. * ♦ ♦ 

I think the practical result, the logical consequence * ♦ ♦ 

would be (for there is a logic in things as weU as a logic of the reason), 
that the inspection would be changed, and that its advocates, after 
claiming the privileges already alluded to, would claim the appointment 
of the Inspectors ; that the Roman Catholics would demand that their 
schools should be superintended alone, and exclusively, by Roman Ca- 
tholic Inspectors ; and that the Protestants would claim, of course, that 
their schools should be inspected solely by their Inspectors. It would 
lead, likewise, I apprehend, and for a like natural reason, to a division in 
the training department. 

Have you any other observations to make upon that scheme ? 

Another objection to the scheme is, that it would be inconsistent with 
all the modern Governmental institutions established in the country. 
As I mentioned before, it would be inconsistent even with the consti- 
tution of the Poor Law, and it would be inconsistent, as everybody 
must see, with the constitution of the Queen's Colleges ; nay, more, it 
would be inconsistent — and this crowns its absurdity and injustice-— 
with our criminal jurisprudence, which gives to the condemned cri- 
minaly the vilest malefactor, the right of choosing his religious in- 
structor. 

There are certain funds set apart by the State for the education of 
the poor in Ireland • * * * ♦ supposing that Parlia- 
ment, in appropriating these funds to the education of the poor in Ire- 
land, were willing to allow the various parties to determine the princi- 
ples and rules according to which those funds should be distributed, 
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do you think that the national system is the one upon which they would 
agree ? 

Of course, there are many, both in the Roman Catholic Church and in 
the Protestant Established Church, who would prefer the scheme in 
question ; but there are Protestants and Roman Catholics who would be 
opposed, and, I believe, almost universally to a man, the Presbyterians 
would be opposed, to such a scheme ; and, though they do not think the 
system the best, or the second best, they would infinitely prefer it to one 
by which, in consideration of the concession to yourself of the power to 
enforce what you deem right, you would be a party to conceding a like 
and equal power to others to enforce what you have all along protested 
is wrong ; that the Presbyterians would not assent to. — {W. M^Creedy^ 
Esq., Head Inspector^ Report^ pp. 482, 537-) 

Do you think that the number of strict Protestant reasoners who 
would be prejudiced against the sysr«m by means of this change, would 
be as large as the number that would be conciliated to the system by 
means of the change ; because you know that such a change would attach 
to the system all the supporters of the Church Education Society ; do 
you think it would repel as many as it would gain ? 

I would most anxiously attract into the national system every man I 
could, by satisfying his objections ; but if I am to satisfy his objections 
by giving him a right which, in my conscience, I think is a very unjust 
one, I cannot remove his objections in such a way as that. 

Then you object to that change, not on account of its practical effedi 
but on account of your own conscientious objections to its principle ? 

Partly, also, on account of the practical effects that would follow. 

The practical effect which you have last described is, that it would 
alienate from the system a number of Protestants who are now favour- 
able to the system ; do you think that that number would amount to 
half, or one-third, or one-fifth of the number of those whom this change 
would conciliate to the system ? 

I think that it would, practically, conciliate more Protestants than it 
would repel. — {The Right Hon. Alex. Macdonnelly Report j p. 288.) 

Have you well considered the practical effect of the alteration in the 
system to which you have referred, as having been suggested by the 
Right Rev. Prelate ? 

I have. 

Having fully considered it, do you believe that the practical e£^t of 
carrying out the system, as so recommended, would be, to lead to a sepa- 
rate education in the country ? 

I do not, to any greater extent than already prevails. 

Will you give your reasons why you do not think so? 

I am as firmly convinced as 1 can be of any speculative truths that the 
Roman Catholic population are disposed to read the Scriptures. I have, 
also, a strong opinion that the Roman Catholic priests, as a class, are not 
persons who, from their previous habits, and their own tastes and incli- 
nations, are well calculated to carry on any system of education, while I 
venture to flatter myself that the clergy and gentry of the Church of 
England are ; and I am convinced that the schools which they conducted 
would be better managed, and would command the attendance of the 
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children of the conntry m a matter of choice ; and I do not think that 
the reading of the Scriptures would prove any impediment. 

Have you any facts to justify that opinion with respect to the two 
parties? 

I think I have ; I think the facts are patent* The Roman Catholic 
people have, at present, a choice of schools ; the Church Education So- 
ciety present them with u choice of schools, and united education exists 
in the schools of that society to a very great extent ; besides which, the 
national schools, under Protestant patronage, exhibit more united educa- 
tion, by a great deal, than the national schools under Romish patronage. 
***** The Earl of Wicklow asked me, did I not 
plainly see that the principle which had been thrown out as a hint by the 
Bishop of Ossory would lead to separate education. I omitted to say,- 
what I might have said, that the existing facts of the case exhibit se- 
parate education to fully as great a degree as could possibly result from 
that change ; and^ in my belief, to a much greater degree. 

Perhaps it would be desirable that you should explain the grounds of 
your opinion distinctly. With respect to the schools now actually 
under the Board, in what way do you suppose that it would affect 
the state of united or separate education in them ? 

I do not think that, with regard to the Presbyterian schools, any 
change at all would result ; because it would be merely relieving those 
Presbyterian ministers and patrons from a tax upon their consciences, 
which they do not appear to me to feel ; and they themselves assert, 
that the modified rules under which they act have been framed in perfect 
accordance with their own desire ; therefore, I think that their schools 
would just go on as they do now. Whether they would more intermix 
the periods of secular and religious education actually than they do 
now, I cannot pretend to say ; I do not suppose they would. With 
regard to the priests' schools, they could not desire them to be more 
Romish than they are, I think. 

Then you do not suppose that they would undergo any change ? 

I do not see what change they could undergo ; I cannot see what 
change they need undergo. 

You see no reason for supposing that the Presbyterians would object 
to the plan you propose ? 

I cannot imagine they would ; I do not see why they should. 

Should you consider it a serious disadvantage if they did? 

I cannot comprehend the motive upon which they would. 

But supposing they did, should you consider it a serious disadvantage 
to the good working of the national system ? 

The very worst that could possibly result would be the substituting of 
us for them ; the system would be as strong, I presume, in our adhesion 
as in theirs ; the gain would more than compensate the loss, even nu- 
merically. — {The Rev. C. K, Irwin^ Report, pp. 555, 9, 563, 4.) 

It is said it would have this result, that it would allow the members 
6f each denomination to force their religious teaching upon the members 
of every other ? 

I think the practical answer to that is, that wherever I went I found 
there was a Roman Catholic school and a Protestant school ; under t^^^ 
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change of system, the Government would give the advantage of its aid 
to both, and the parents would select to which they chose to send their 
children. If that were not the case, if it were a very rare thing in Ire- 
land for more than one school to exist in a neighbourhood, that objection 
might hold ; but, in travelling through the country, I think we find 
almost universally that the Protestant clergyman has set up a Protestant 
school, and that there is a national school in existence also. 

You think that there would be the same protection against such a 
result as there is given in England — namely, by a choice of schools ? 

Yes, generally speaking. 

It has been said that it would have this evil effect, that it would enable 
the priests to force upon the children of their own communion such reli- 
gious teaching as they pleased ; do you think that that is an objection of 
any practical importance? 

I do not think it is of any practical importance ; because in all 
the national schools which I saw, the priest could enforce exactly what 
amount of religious teaching, and what kind of religious teaching, he 
pleased. 

It has been maintained, that whatever be the practical effects of 
the change, there is an objection on the score of principle; that the 
principle of the national system is the principle of religious liberty, and 
that the State could not depart from that without a violation of the 
principles of j ustice and of Christian charity, and of the principles of 
the British Constitution ; you may have seen that suggestion in print; 
what answer should you be disposed to make to that objection, or do you 
think it is one which admits of no answer? 

In the first place, I think in England we do not insist upon that prin- 
ciple of parental authority ; we have contravened that principle through- 
out our own country ; and, in the second place, from all the inquiries I 
could make, there was no strong feeling among the Roman Catholic laity 
(the. peasantry, at any rate) against their children being taught the Bible 
by a Protestant clergyman. The objection was in the minds of the 
priests ; and this attempt to enforce parental authority, in fact, resulted 
in enforcing a priestly authority. 

It is also said, that the State would be abandoning what is its clear 
duty — and, perhaps, its first duty — that of providing for its members, 
for whom, if it provides any education at all, it is a religious education ? 

The present system simply affords opportunities for religious education, 
and the other would do the same, and would be on a par with it in that 
respect. 

One other objection has been put forward, that it would be establish- 
ing rival schools in the same district ; I collect, from what you have said, 
that that would not, in your opinion, amount to any serious injury ? 

I think it would be a great advantage, instead of a disadvantage, to 
have one school by the side of another ; it is a great stimulus to 
both. — (C Buxton^ JEsq., Report, p. 610.) 

Do not you believe that if the modification in the system which has been 
suggested were made, and to which you said you would give your adhe- 
rence, though not your approbation, the teaching of formularies would 
be added ? 
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No, I do not. 

Do you think that, while the clergy of the Established Church would 
continue their religious instruction the same as it is at present, and 
would enforce upon all the children in their schools only the reading of 
the Scriptures, the Roman Catholic clergy would go far beyond that in 
their religious education, and would introduce the tenets of their own 
religion and their own catechism ? 

They probably would ; but you will perceive that they take quite dif- 
ferent ground from what we do ; our anxiety is to put the Scriptures 
into the hands of all whom we undertake to instruct ; they have no 
such desire, of course ; but, as far as I am acquainted with the feelings 
of the clergy, I think that if the rule with respect to the Scriptures 
were relaxed, that would remove their difficulty ; they do not desire to 
make the Catechism and the Church of England formularies a necessary 
part of education. 

But, practically, the result of the alteration to which your attention 
has been called would be, to give to the patrons of schools a power infi- 
nitely greater than any which the patrons of schools under the Kildare- 
place Society, or under the Church Education Society, have ever 
enjoyed ? 

I am fully aware of it; but I do not anticipate the results which your 
Lordship's question seems to presume. 

Do not the clergy of the Established Church now, as a general rule, 
refrain from imposing upon the members of another Church attending 
their schools the formularies of the Church of England ? 

It is the rule of our Church Education Society. Their connection 
with the Church Education Society is purely voluntary ; and, therefore, 
if they have the slightest objection to accede to such a rule, they have 
only to keep their parochial school from any connection with it. 

Has not that rule been formed, not for the clergy of the Established 
Church, but hy them ? 
Certainly. 

Has it not been formed for the purpose of conciliating the feelings of 
the Roman Catholic portion of the population, whom they expect to 
attend those schools ? 

Tes ; and the same motive exactly would lead them to continue it 
after they had secured a system in their own parochial schools to which 
they could conscientiously give their adherence. — {The Ven. R, Bell^ 
Report^ pp. 656, 7.) 

In the event of the present system being changed into a separate 
system, do you think more extreme doctrines would be taught during 
the Lours of religious instruction than are taught now ? 

No ; I have no reason to suppose that more extreme doctrines would 
be taught ; but there would be less protection for the children against 
having those doctrines taught to them, if the grant were divided among 
the difierent sects. I consider, whereas under the present system the 
public money is given for the maintenance of schools which any child 
may go into without fear of his religion being interfered with, if you 
give separate grants, they would be given to schools as to which there 
is no sqch protection. 
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Tonr fear of the separate system would arise more from the religioiis 
iDstmction l^eing compulsorj than from its being extreme ? 

From the experience I have had of Ireland, I think that the endea- 
Toor to forr^^ from zealous motives, your own religious opinions upon 
others woul<l be carried out to a greater extent than it can be now, with 
the aid of Government money ; and I also object, on the other ground, 
that I do not wish to see people separated in their early years in conse- 
quence of their difference of religion. • • ♦ * 

With respect to the introduction of the separate system in Ireland, 
I must look at the thing practically ; even though I were in favour of 
a separate system, I feel assured that Parliament would not vote for the 
great majority of the people of Ireland, who are Catholics, a sum of 
money as readily as they do to the Council of Education for the educa- 
tion of the members of the Established Church in England. I think we 
should have perpetual ''Maynooth*' debates and inquiries, not alone 
as to whether there were Catholic schools, but whether the doctrines 
of Catholics were proper doctrines for any one to be educated in. In- 
dependently of my general views in favour of mixed education, I con- 
sider that it would be looking for speculative aid ; whereas, now we 
have a system under which we can all work, without any one having the 
power of interfering with the religious opinions of others. 

It is perfectly well known that a portion of the grant now voted for 
educational purposes in England is applied to Boman Catholic schools; is 
it not ? 

Through the Council of Education. 

You are probably aware, also, that the grant which is voted for edu- 
cational purposes in England is not voted in separate sums for the 
various denominations, but is voted in a lump for the general purposes 
of education in the country ? 

Certainly. 

And afterwards distributed by the Committee of Council among the 
various societies who carry on the machinery of education ? 

Yes. 

Supposing the grant for Ireland were made iuvthe same manner as i]b 
is for England now, and were voted, in the whole, to a Board or a Com*- 
mittee of Council, or any organization which might be thought fit to 
administer it, how do you suppose that the difficulty would arise which 
you mention, of constant Maynooth debates, and debates as to how the 
money was to be afterwards applied ? 

I think, before the expiration of twelve months, it would arise* It 
would only require one return to be moved for to know how the grant 
was distributed. That would show on the face of it to what schools 
it was given. Some member of Parliament would get up and say — 
** Here is so much money to Popish schools ;" and the agitatiop, of which 
we have had such unhappy experience, would be continually renewed* 

Why are not such complaints made with respect to naticmal schools 
now, which are under the patronage of Roman Catholic priests ? 

We hear complaints even of them ; but, I think, more complaints would 
be made in the case to which I refer. 

You have been examined with regard to the theory of the JSnglish 
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mode of administeriog grants for educational purposes. Though you 
state that you are not very intimately acquainted with the system, are 
you sufficiently acquainted with the history of the system, to be aware 
whether the promoters of it thought it the best theory which could be 
advised for education in England, or whether it was only resorted to as 
a means of affording some education, when there appeared to be no pos- 
sibility of carrying a more complete system of common education ? 

I am aware that a more complete system of common educatit>n is by 
the friends of education in England desired, and I believe, as your Lord- 
ship says, that the present system is not considered to be the best which 
could be framed, though it might be the most practicable to carry out. 

You said you would wish, if possible, to introduce the same, or a 
similar system of education for the poor into England, as now prevails 
in Ireland? 

I said I was in favour of mixed education in all mixed countries, and, 
therefore, I should be so in England as I am in Ireland. 

Would you wish to see a system of education for the poor introduced 
into England, similar to that of the Irish National Board ? 

If that system could not be readily carried out, I would not seek to 
4o an impracticability.* — (jSir T. N, Redington, K,C.B^ Reporty pp. 
697, 701, 2, 3.) 

What would be your opinion of a change, under which the Govern- 
ment should give grants of money to every school where sufficient 
literary and moral education was given, leaving to the patron the discre- 
^n whether he would give religious instruction to all the children as 
the condition of their attending that school, either in the Roman Catholic 
leJigioD, or according to the views of the Church of England, or accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian creed, or whether he would give any religious 
instruction whatever? 

I look upon it as a system which cannot work well for Ireland in its 
present circumstances. Considering the question in the abstract, I 
myself would prefer a separate system. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* * * * But when there is a question of 
establishing a separate system in Ireland, I could not abstract from the 
consequences which the establishment of such a system would produce 
either directly or indirectly ; if, for instance, a separate system were 
given to the Catholics, the Protestants of the Established Church, I 
suppose, would also claim a separate system ; and the Presbyterians, on 
the same ground, would claim a separate system. I am most decidedly 
of opinion, that this is a state of things very much to be deprecated. * 

* * * * If a Catholic child went to a Protestant 
school, the manager of the school, or the Protestant clergyman, would 
claim the right, I suppose, of giving the child religious education, 

* While it mnst be admitted, that the advocates for a combined system of education 
are perfectly consistent in thus desiring to see it introduced into England, it would 
appear, that the^ have been deterred from making the attempt mainly by die want of 
luccess with which tdb experiment has been attended in this country, owing to the pcr- 
iQYerin^ opposition of Irish Churchmen. The English branch of the Church would 
aeem, therefore, to have a more immediate interest in this controversy than is, at first 
light, apparent 
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although the parents and the spiritual instructors of that child were 
opposed to his receiving such a system of religious instruction. Here is 
one consequence which would inevitably follow from that system ; and, in 
my mind, it is a most serious one, involving, as it does, a clear subversion 
of the parental right, and a violation of the liberty of conscience. I 
think, in the next place, that the establishment of a separate system 
would introduce very bad feeling, or embitter the bad feeling which 
now exists between religious parties in Ireland. If, for instance, a Pro- 
testant child of the Established Church attended a Presbyterian school, 
the clergyman of the Established Church would feel himself bound to 
condemn the system of religious instruction given in that school, parti- 
cularly when the children under his care were made to receive it. I 
suppose the Presbyterian clergyman, under the same circumstances^ 
would denounce the religious instruction given in the schools of the 
Established Church ; and I believe the Catholic priest would equally 
condemn both. Again, I think that the establishment of a separate 
system would introduce a rivalry, which the Catholics and Presbyterians 
should deprecate very much. Speaking for the Catholics, we would not 
dread any competition in the field of education, if the rivalry were con- 
ducted upon fair principles ; but it is a notorious fact, Ihat equality, or 
anything like an equality, is not in existence between the different reli- 
gious parties in Ireland. Nine-tenths of the property belongs to 
Protestants. ♦ * * jf ii^q Protestant clergy receive 

* * * a separate grant of money, in addition to what tbey 
already possess, to educate the children, I think the Catholic clergy and 
the Presbyterian clergy must be placed at a great disadvantage. They 
would see their children under an additional temptation of frequenting 
schools in which they would receive religious education which their 
parents and their clergy could not approve of. * * * 

What do you think would be the opinion of the Catholic laity in 
those parts of the country with which you are acquainted with regard 
to such a change ? 

As far as I know their opinions, I think they would be decidedly 
opposed to any change in the present system. It has worked well. At 
the time that the system was established, it was established on the 
principle of united literary and separate religious instruction. There 
was then an express, or, at least, an implied, compact made with the people 
of Ireland, that they would receive the money of the State for the pur- 
poses of education, as long as the principles of the system were adhered 
to. That compact has been confirmed over and over again by the Go- 
vernments which have ruled this country since. We have now been so 
long in possession of the advantages of the system, that we may be said 
to have a prescriptive right to them ; and if we were deprived of them, 
or if the system were made less efficient for us, we should feel ourselves 
greatly aggrieved. 

With respect to the disadvantage which you apprehend to the 
Roman Catholic children under a change of the system, do not you 
think that is guarded against, to a great extent, by the multiplication of 
the national schools, and the number of those which are under the 
DBtronnge of the Roman Catholic priests. You are aware, probably, 
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that there are 2,800 schools tinder the patronage of Roman Catholic 
priests? 

I know that there are a great number. 

And that a great number also are under Roman Catholic lay patronage ? 

Yes. 

Do not you think that would afford security to the Roman Catholic 
children from the dangers which you apprehend would arise in Pro- 
testant schools, from religious education being attempted to be forced 
upon the children ? 

I do not, for the reasons that I have already assigned. The clergy 
and the landlords, generally, possess a certain influence, which they have 
used ; an influence, in some cases, amounting to compulsion, forcing the 
children under their influence to go to those schools for religious 
instruction. If, in addition to the means they already possess of doing 
80, and which they have used very abundantly, they receive a national 
grant to work in the same direction, we should be placed at a decided 
^^sadvantage ; and I apprehend those evils to which I have already ad- 
verted would arise. 

Tour objection is to the increased powers which would be given to 
the clergy and laity of the Established Church ? 

That is one of the objections. 

In stating your own views on the subject, do you mean to say, that those 
views are shared in extensively by the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland ? 

I do. 

Do you think also that they are shared in by the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate ? 

I do ; I will explain why. I am aware that the Bishops at the 
Synod of Thurles expressed an opinion, that a separate system should be 
granted to us, just as it has been granted to the Catholics of England ; 
but I think, in expressing that opinion, they never contemplated the 
case of giving an additional grant to the Established Church ; for this 
reason, that they believed, I am sure, that this separate grant to us would 
give us what the Protestant clergy already possess in the abundant 
means they have of educating their children ; and I believe, therefore, 
when they expressed that opinion, that a separate grant would be desi- 
rable for us, they never contemplated that a similar grant would be 
given to the Established Church. 

Do you think they contemplated the Presbyterian clergy getting a 
separate grant ? 

What they dreaded was, an increase of power to the ministers of the 
Established Church. « 

Do you think that they contemplated, when they expressed this strong 
approbation of the English system, that the Presbyterians would obtain 
a separate grant ? 

I cannot say. I have consulted a leading Bishop of our Church upon 
the question, and he told me that his opinion was, that the separate sys- 
tem would not work well in the present circumstances of Ireland, though 
he took a leading part in the Synod of Thurles. 

Have you any means of knowing whether that change of opinion is 
general among the Bishops who were assembled at Thurles ? 

r 
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I would not designate it as a change of opinion. I think that a sys- 
tem which involyed a separate grant to the Established Church, as well 
as to us, would not work well. We do not want any ascendancy — 
nothing but equality ; all that we want is something like an equality ; 
and we think that a separate grant to us would give us what the clergy 
of the Established Church already possess, considering that they have 
the property of the country in their hands, and that the number of their 
children is comparatively smalL 

Tou stated that compulsion had been used with reference to the At- 
tendance of children on schools under the clergymen of the Established 
Church ; will you state where you have met with those instances ? 

I do not like to refer to particular instances ; but it is a notorious &ct, 
that those means have been used. 

Is it a notorious fact within your own knowledge ? 

This I can say, that within my knowledge persons holding land under 
certain Protestant landlords, are very much afraid to send their children 
to the national schools. 

Can you mention a single case where such compulsion has been et' 
ercised ? 

I do not like to mention a single case ; I do not like to involve myself 
in any unpleasant disputes about the matter. — (The Rev. M. Kieran, 
D.D., Report, pp. 862-4.) 

Tou propose that the amount of the grant to each school sliould be 
exactly apportioned to the efficiency of the education given in it ? 

Yes ; that there should be no religious restrictions at all. 

The difference of wealth between the Protestant population and the 
Roman Catholic population in Ireland is very great indeed ; is not it? 

Yes ; but the difference in numbers is very great, too ; the Roman 
Catholics are very much the majority. Consequently, in the schools it 
would be probable that, if aid were given according to the number of 
children who had passed a certain standard, the Roman Catholic schools 
would get, at all events, their due proportion of the grant. If for every 
child you gave according to his qualifications, the probability is that 
there would be a much greater number of Roman Catholic children who 
would pass that qualification, and obtain the grant, than of Protestants. 
I propose that for every child, when taught up to a certain standard, a 
certain amount of grant should be made. — {C. Buxton^ Esq., Report^ p* 

615.) 

Are you acquainted with the plan, a most able exposition of which 
was made in a speech by the Bishop of Ossory, at a meeting of the 
Church Education Society, by which it was stated the co-operation of 
members of the Established Church would be probably secured ? 

I have read the published speech of his Lordship. 

What is your opinion of that plan ? 

My opinion of the plan is, that it would be very objectionable, and 
scarcely practicable. 

Why would it be objectionable ? 

It would be objectionable, because it would be, in fact, annulling 
what had been done in pursuance of the Reports of Committees of re- 
peated Parliaments, from the year 1811 down to the present time; it 
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would be, in fact, annulling the national system of combined education ; 
and I am qnite sure it would be productive of yery great bitterness and 
disunion among the clergy and the people of Ireland. 

Tou regard it as objectionable, as overthrowing the national system ? 

Yes. 

In what way would it overthrow ^he national system ; would it lessen 
^ther the amount of secular education given in the national schools, or 
the amount of religious education given in the national schools ? 

I do not think that, if this plan were adopted, you could have such a 
thing as a combined national school at all ; it would anniliilate the com- 
bined national schools. 

What do you call the <' combined national schools ?** 

The national schools under the supervision of the State attempting to 
combine the people of Ireland in united education. 

If the £tct be, that united education has been successfully attained by 
another system carried on concurrently with the national system, and 
liiat the national system, notwithstanding the sacrifices made for the 
purpose of attaining united education, has failed to attain it, why do you 
suppose that the introduction of the principle of this other system, to 
any extent to which it might be introduced into the education given by 
the State, would have the effect of lessening combined education ? 

I am satisfied it would have that effect. I think the very first thing 
it would lead to would be, the setting up of ecclesiastical schools upon both 
sides. The rector of the Established Church would establish his schools ; 
on the other hand, the parish priest in the country would establish his 
schools; there would be open and constant struggles and rivalry between 
them. The proposed plan would give to the Roman Catholic clergy the 
means of using, and daily inducements to exercise, all the powers of their 
religion to secure attendance at their schools ; it would, on the part of 
the members of the Church, bring into action all the power and all the 
influence which wealth, station, and rank would command, for the pur« 
pose of enlisting pupils of different religions for their schools. 

Supposing that to be the result, will you describe to the Committee 
how it differs from the existing state of things ; is not there at present in 
every parish in Ireland a rector's school, and in every parish, at least, one 
priest's school, very frequently planted down in direct opposition to it, 
with the aid of the National Board ? 

They might both be receiving grants from the Board in the supposed 
ease ; but when the schools of the clergy under the new system received 
a grant from the Government, I think the feeling would be quite different. 

Do you mean that the anxiety of the Roman Catholic priests to keep 
away Roman Catholic scholars from the Church Education schools 
would be increased, or that the anxiety of the Protestant clergy to obtain 
ftuch scholars would be increased ? 

I have no doubt such an effect would be produced in both ways. 

The system would become more antagonistic than it is ? 

Yes. 

You have spoken of the effect which would be produced in a parti- 
cular parish — namely, that it would lead to contests between the Roman 
Catholic cleigyman and the minister of the Established Church ; might 
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not there be another and a very formidable contest also created — ^namely, 
a contest with respect to the division of the grant, which would be of a 
national and Parliamentary character ? 

I had this objection in my mind when I stated that the proposed plan 
would be scarcely practicable ; I think it would be impracticable. You 
would have contests as to how much of the grant was to be given to each 
class of recipients, as to whether it should be given in the ratio of the po- 
pulation, or to the numbers of the respective religious denominations, or 
the numbers attending the schools — and that would lead to infinite finan- 
cial difficulty. 

You said you had rend the speech referred to by the noble Chairman, 
in which the plan, which has been spoken of, was, at least, sketched out ? 

I have. 

Did you find in that speech, or in the plan there set forth, any g^und 
for your apprehension that a contest might arise upon party principles 
or religious principles, as to the distribution of the grant ? 

I do not think that it was intended in the plan ; but I feel quite sar# 
that the necessary consequences of the plan would lead to it. 

Do you know in what way the sum appropriated to the education of 
the poor in Ireland was in that plan supposed to be distributed ? 

As well as I recollect it was suggested, that it should be in proportion 
to the proficiency of the pupils, and to the perfection of the school. 

That is, that it should be a capitation allowance upon the proficiency 
of the pupils, to be ascertained by the Inspectors of the Board ? 

Yes. 

How would that give rise to a dispute whether Protestants should have 
more or Roman Catholics less ? 

It appears to me that it would give rise to it, because there would be 
jealousies always existing as to who was to estimate, apportion, and ad- 
minister the grant, and who was to determine its amount, which would 
be ever varying ; I think this would create injurious rivalry, and would 
also involve very considerable difficulty. If the grants, varying from 
time to time, were to be determined upon such questions, there would 
be continual contests as to which exhibited the greater proficiency ; and 
I do not think that the reports of the Inspectors upon those subjects, be 
they Protestant or Catholic however satisfactory they might be to the 
persons who had to dole out the grant, would be likely to be satisfactory 
to the portions of the public of difierent denominations receiving it. 

You doubt whether Inspectors could be found whose reports, as to the 
proficiency of the pupils, could be relied on ? 

In an antagonistic system I doubt it very much, and as regards those 
whose schools were inspected. 

Supposing the new system to be applied to vested schools, it would 
only give the trustees larger powers than they now possess ; they would 
not be bound by those rules by which they are at present bound by the 
Board ? 

Supposing those trustees, or some of them, objected to receive this 
larger power, upon the principle of making it a condition that the Scrip- 
tures shall be read in the schools, what is to be done ? Are the public 
to lose the money contributed ? Again, it is proposed to give power of 
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havidg the Scriptures read at all times when the patron or the person 
who may have the control of the school thinks fit. The result of that 
would he, that every Roman Catholic child might he removed from the 
school, and then the school, in some districts, would he left with hut 
a few individuals in it. Also, where the school was vested in trustees, 
for the purpose of carrying on the united system, the trustees might 
differ. Supposing the trustees to consist of a Protestant clergyman and 
a Roman Catholic clergyman, of which there are some cases, or of a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic layman, how could it he managed who 
should retain the school ? 

Are not you aware that those cases which you speak of, are very rare 
indeed? 

I believe the number of the former cases is inconsiderable, but there 
are a good many of the latter. 

With respect to the violence done to the consciences of Roman Catholic 
pupils, do not you think that the large number of schools now under 
Roman Catholic management would afford to such pupils sufficient pro- 
tection ; sad if further protection were needed, do not you think it might 
be extended, by increasing the number of those schools at the rate at 
which it has already been increased ? 

By extending those schools, you might supply a larger amount of ac- 
commodation ; but you could not interfere with the power or influence 
which might be exercised for the purpose of inducing children to attend 
other schools. 

Can you interfere with that now ? 

I think now it does not prevail to the same extent that it would pre- 
vail, if there were separate grants given to denominational schools. 

Have you ever heard of a Protestant landlord using his authority as 
a landlord, or his power over a tenant, in the way of arrears of rent, for 
the purpose of obliging him to send his children to a Protestant school ? 

I may have heard of statements of the kind, but I make it a practice 
never to give credit to any statement against the character of a person, 
without proof. I have heard the thing spoken of generally; but I cannot 
say that I ever knew any instance of it. 

Do you think it likely that there would be difficulty in obtaining 
sites for Roman Catholic schools, the land being chiefly in the hands of 
Protestant landlords ? 

I have no doubt there would. 

Has not that been one of the causes why, in several instances, land in 
the immediate proximity of a chapel or the chapel-yard has been used 
for the purpose of building a school ? 

Certainly. 

Have you never heard it stated, that Protestant landlords in Ireland, 
who are supporters of the national system, have refused sites for the 
erection of schools upon their estates ? 

I have never heard it ; I can, however, suppose it ; I do not know 
whether it is to their discredit. I conceive that any person unfavourable 
to the national system may be influenced in such refusal by general and 
conscientious considerations. 

Would there be any •difference, with regard to liberty of consciea 
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in a landlord giving a site to a national school in which liberty of con- 
science is respected, and his giving a site only to a school in which 
liberty of conscience is not respected, refusing it to a school which 
advocates the opposite doctrine? 

I think that many landlords who, under the present system, give sites 
to the National Board, would never give them if the system proposed 
were adopted, and the schools were to be mere denominational schools, 
established under separate grants. 

Supposing a landed proprietor, having many schools upon his estate, 
became a party to a change of system, which left all the secular instruc* 
tion just as it is in all respects, but gave to him, whether he was a Ro- 
man Catholic or a Protestant, the full power of giving such religious 
instruction as he thought fit, how do you consider that system would be 
received by the Christians of the denomination to which that landed 
proprietor did not belong ? 

Very ill. 

Would it be practicable, in your judgment, to work out such a system 
without producing contests, jealousies, and trouble in all respects, in a 
community such as I have described ? 

I consider it would not. 

Are you aware that there are 2,800 schools under the patronage of 
Roman Catholic priests ? 

I believe there are. 

Probably you do not assent to what seems to be implied in the last 
question, that the greater part of the patronage of education rests with 
the landlords of Ireland, be they Catholics or Protestants ? 

The greater part of it does not. 

Are you aware, that the objection of many Roman Catholic Bishops 
in the south of Ireland is not so much against the reading of the Scrip-- 
tures, as against the children being taught by a Protestant master ?* 

I am not aware of that. 

As an intelligent layman, belonging to the Roman Catholic Church, 
would the argument of a priest addressed to you with respect to allow- 
ing your children to attend a school, where, in your own judgment, the 
religious instruction would be contrary to that of your own faith, have 
the same influence with you, as when urging you not to send your chil- 
dren to a school where, in your own opinion, suflicient protection would 
be given to their religious convictions ? 

I would always upon those matters exercise my own judgment; of 
course, paying every respect to the opinion of the clergyman. I cer- 
tainly am not one of those who consider it advisable, or who would be 
influenced to send my child to any school, as a school of elementary 
education, where his religion might be interfered with, or where I was 
not fully assured it would be sufficiently protected. My opinion is, 
that for the elementary instruction which is to be given to children) 
they ought to be sent either to a school of their own persuasion, or to 
a school where it is certain that their conscientious convictions will be 
duly respected. 

♦ See Chap, iv., pp. 40, 41, 
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You would prefer a school of your own persuasion ? 

I must saj I would, in my own case. 

Do not you know that it has been pronounced at Thurles, that it is 
dangerouf to Roman Catholic children to attend schools oyer which 
Protestants alone preside ; and, therefore, that it is by all means ne- 
cessary for their safe education, that in all schools to be frequented by 
them, there should be, at least» one Roman Catholic schoolmaster or 
mistress ? 

I have not read the articles of the Synod of Thurles. 

Are you aware that there was such a decision ? 

I.have heard that there was such a decision. — {J. «/. Murphy^ Esq^ 
Report^ pp. 1,134-8, 40, 41.) 

Do you think it could become, as some have thought, more sectarian 
and embittered in its character by such a modification of the principles 
of dispensing the Government aid as would take in the Church Edu- 
cation schools ? 

No; I should think not. I should expect rather that that rivalry 
would be allayed, and, to a certain extent, reduced within wholesome 
limits^ by an arrangement of that kind. There have been a great many 
of the Kildare-place schools transferred by their patrons to the National 
Roard since the withdrawal of the grant from the Kildare-place Society. 
Rut I do not find that that transfer has tended at all to embitter the 
rivalry between those and other national schools* — {The Rev. W.Le Poer 
Trench, D.D.,p. 1,276.) 

Supposing a system were adopted, under which the State would give 
assistance to all schools which provided sufficient secular education, 
leaving the patron of each of those schools to make it a condition of 
attendance, that the children shall receive the religious instruction 
which he thinks fit, that system being unaccompanied by the conditions 
which you have laid down as being necessary before any system could 
obtain your assent ; what do you think would be the effect upon the 
Roman Catholic promoters of national schools in Ireland ? 

I think, if the national schools were connected with such a system 
as that, the Catholic children would be totally withdrawn from them. 
* The Roman Catholic clergy and laity, you think, would cease to 
co-operate with such a system ? 

With such a system as that which I understand to be propounded to 
me in the question of the noble Chairman. 

Are you acquainted with the system for the education of the poor 
which prevails in England ? 

No; I have only heard of it. 

Do you know the general outlines of it. 

No; I have never read any work or pamphlet to put me in possession 
of all the details of their organization or their workings. 

You were present at the Synod of Thurles ? 

I was; 

Are you aware, that in the very first paragraph of the section, *< De 
Scholis Nationalibus," there is a direct reference made to the system 
prevailing in England ? 

Yes; I understand that to refer to a separate grant, giving to the 
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Catholic pastor the complete control of the education, both in secular 
and religious matters. With respect to the working of the system in 
England, or of its effect, I know nothing. 

Should you be surprised to hear that that is not the system which 
prevails in England ? 

I cannot say I would be surprised, because I never understood it in 
any other sense than that wliich I have mentioned. I was led to under- 
stand that there was a separate grant given to Protestants, Presbyterians, 
and Catholics, or, at all events, to Catholics in England, for the educa- 
tion of the children ; and I understood they were to have the complete 
control of both the secular and religious instruction ; all I do say is, 
that such was my impression. 

Can you state from your knowledge, that that was the impression of 
your brother prelates ? 

I think it was ; but I can only speak with confidence for myself; 
others of them might have been more extensively informed on the sub- 
ject than I was. 

Do you think that they passed a sentence of this kind upon the plaii» 
without understanding what was the real relation in which Roman 
Catholic schools stand to the State in England ? 

I should think they understood it in such a way as would give thea 
fair play, and preclude the possibility of proselytism in the schools, if H 
were introduced into Ireland.-^ (7%tf Right Rev* C. Denvir^ DJ)^ 
Report y p, 1,115.) 

An apprehension seems to be felt by some, that if this modification 
were introduced into the national system, Roman Catholic schools 
would be withdrawn from connection with the National Board ; what is 
your judgment as to the grounds for such an apprehension ? 

I do not think it is well grounded. There is a great desire for 
education in the minds t>f the people of Ireland, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. I am quite sure that, if the State were to determine 
upon adopting a system of that kind, the Roman Catholic laity would 
compel their priests to have schools upon that principle for them ; they 
would say — '' You can have a school in which you can give us tha( 
instruction which you approve of. Tou can teach us the Catechism 
whenever you please ; and now, if you do not get us a school of that 
kind, we will send our children to the schools of others." — {The Rev. 
W. Le Poer Trench^ !)./>., Report, p. 1,279.) 

Do you think that the Presbyterians generally, as a body, would 
approve of a system which would allow a clergyman of the Church of 
England to make it a condition of the children attending the school at 
all, that they should read the Scriptures, and which would, at the same 
time, enable a Roman Catholic priest to enforce a similar condition 
upon the children attending his school, with regard to the religious 
teaching of his own Church ; do you think that that is a system to 
which the Presbyterians generally, as a body, would feel any objection ? 

I think the Presbyterians would feel a decided objection to making 
any 'religious instruction absolutely compulsory — that is, by giving 
secular, as a premium for attending religious instruction ; or withholding 
secular, as a punishment for refusing religious instruction. 
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How would it affect the Presbyterians in the schools which they now 
carry on under the Board ? 

It would not affect them at all, except that it might enable them to do 
a thing of which they do not approve — that is, it would enable them to 
make it compulsory, say, upon a member of the Established Church, to 
learn the Presbyterian Catechism. 

But that is excluded in the question — it is only with reference to 
reading the Scriptures ? 

Of course, sb far as we are concerned, we would not object to a rule 
requiring the daily reading of the Scriptures, because we approve of 
such reading ; but, then, I should not like to make myself a party to 
compel a Roman Catholic to read against his conscience, and to 
enforce the reading by refusing him secular instruction, if his conscience 
would not square with mine, or to bribe him to read by the premium of 
secular education. 

Is it not the fact, that many Presbyterian schools were in connection 
with the Kildare-place Society while it was able to give them aid ? 

Yes. 

Wjbat was the fundamental rule of the Kildare-place Society ? 

It was the reading of the Scriptures, without note or comment, I 
believe. 

Then, at that time, it did not appear to the Presbyterian body to be 
contrary to the principles of civil or religious liberty that that species of 
compulsion should be used ? 

I think that that was at a time when these matters, as to their prin- 
ciples, had not become the subject of very serious investigation, and 
when the subject had not been very much sifted, and when, as I know, 
perfect liberty, or, at least, a large amount of liberty, was allowed at the 
same time with nominal compulsion. I recollect the working of the 
system very well, and it did much good; but there was a good deal 
of its law upon paper which was not compulsory in practice ; I am aware 
of this from personal knowledge. 

With respect to your own principles, were they contrary to those of 
the part of the Presbyterian body who were at that time in connection 
with the Kildare-place Society ? 

I think not. I think I have stated that our attention was not so 
much led at that time to the question of systems of national education as 
latterly it has necessarily been. 

Then the principle which you have now stated, you do not give as an 
old principle of the Presbyterian body, but as a conclusion which has 
been recently arrived at, as to what ought to be the principle of State 
education ? 

There is a great difference between taking aid from a society like that 
of Kildare-place, which adopts a certain compulsory principle to which 
we can submit, so far as our children are concerned, and our organizing 
a system of our own, and adopting that principle, or recommending it 
for universal use. I mean, that a man may submit to many things in 
his own case that he would not enforce upon others. 

Is not your position rather that you submit to the National Board 
than that you approve of it ? 
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T:!«-re are manj things, in mj own aelf, of which I do not approve, 
but 1 rubmit to them, and try to correct them. In the same way I look 
upon I he Board. Certainly we do not approve of it in all its detailfl» far 
from it. 

Supposing 8uch a modification were to take place in the system, as 
that the State should only take cognizance of the secular education 
of the children of various denominations attending the school, but that 
the patron, be he of the Church of England, or of the Church of 
Scotland, or of the Church of Rome, should have the right of enforcing 
upon all the children who chose to attend the school such .religious 
instruction as he chose to give, but of which the State should take no 
cognizance whatever ; do you believe that the Presbyterians of Ireland 
would still adhere to the national system ? 

There is a vast amount involved in answering that question. I am a 
firm believer in what is called the Establishment principle* As a Presby- 
terian, I hold that the State has something to do with religion; 
I am not what is called a voluntary. I must be very cautious how I 
reply to that question; because, if I say that the State is right in 
confining its attention merely to secular education, and that it is to take 
no part in relation to religious education, while it looks well in theory, 
and seems to solve a difficulty, I am afraid I might commit myself to a 
principle I do not hold ; for I hold, that the State cannot denude its^of 
the care of religious instruction. On the other hand, should the State 
endow any man with the power of enforciDg on others what religious 
instruction he pleased, that would be an equally dangerous principle. 
The one is the essence of voluntaryism, and the other is the essence of 
Erastianism, I approve of neither ; and am very much afraid of com- 
mitting myself in answering ex tempore^ and without explanation, so 
wide and so deep a question. 

•■ You would not answer for the whole Presbyterian body, that the 
result of such a change in the national system would be, ^hat they 
would withdraw their schools from connection with the National 
Board ? 

To affirm that they would withdraw, would commit me to answering 
for a great many more than myself; but, I am willing to commit 
myself to this, that it would be a principle of which no good Presbyterian 
would approve. — {The Rev. H* Cooke^ D*D*f LJ^^D.^ Report^ pp* 
741-3.) 

Are you aware, that one of the Presbyterian principles is not to 
force religious instruction on any children whose parents would object 
to it ? 

I am not aware of it ; I know, from their own practice, it is not so. 

If it has been stated here by the highest authorities connected with 
the Presbyterian Church that it is so, you would not think that was 
correct ? 

I would mention that there is a school in Belfast, called Brown-street::. 
Sunday and daily school. It is not a national schooL On the com- 
mittee of this school are, the Rev. Henry Cooke, the Rev. James Morgan^ 
the liev. Theophilus Campbell, the Rev. William Johnston, the Rev—- 
Robert Knox, and the Rev. Robert Huston. Out of those, Dr. Cooke ^ 
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Mr. Jobii8toD| Dr. Morgan, and Mr. Knox are Presbyterians connected 
with the Synod of Ulster. Mr. William Johnston is the patron of four or 
five national schools. The object of the Brown-street schools, among 
other things, is, to afford to all a free and unrestricted access to the read- 
ing and study of the Holy Scriptures. ♦♦♦♦♦• 
As a member of the Committee, I can say that their rule is what is 
called the compulsory reading of the Scriptures, and those Presbyterian 
ministers whose names I have read out of the Report are on it. 

Do you know anything about the mission schools of the Presby- 
terians ; or have you any knowledge whether they make the Scriptures 
an essential portion of the instruction which is given to the children in 
them? 

Yes ; it' is an essential point with them, that there shall be religious 
instruction given to all the children in the schools. 

What authority have you for saying that ? 

I have heard it from Presbyterians connected with the missions ; and 
1 8«w a remarkable case recorded in one of their authorized documents, 
a lit^ publication which appears periodically, giving an account of their 
TATious missions. They had put one of their schools into connection 
with the National Board, a school in the county of Sligo. The rule of 
the Board was violated which confined the religious instruction to a 
specified hour ; that was reported to the Board, and, after many months, 
the school was erased from the list of schools. Having inquired whether 
it was the rule of the school that all the children should receive 
Scriptural instruction, it was stated to be so. 

Have you reason to know that the rule of the school, and of the 
other mission schools, was, that the Scriptures should be read by all the 
children ? 

I know from conversations with Presbyterians connected with that 
school, that it is the rule. 

Do you know that those mission schools are not connected with the 
National Board ? 

Not one of them is now connected with the National Board. I made 
that inquiry. 

Have you brought with you the rule with respect to the Presbyterian 
industrial schools, to which reference was made yesterday ? 

I have. 

Will you read that rule to the Committee ? 

I have before me a collection of the earlier publications of the Com- 
mittee of the industrial schools, compiled by Dr. Edgar, the Presbyterian 
minister, who is the heart and soul of the entire movement. The intro- 
duction says — '* The object of the Belfast Ladies' Relief Association for 
Connaught is, to improve, by industry, the temporal condition of the 
poor females'of Connaught, and their spiritual, by the truth of the Bible. 
-They aim to accomplish this by industrial schools, in which the Bible is 
read, and by affording poor females means of disposing of their work." 
The rule on the subject is this — ** That a main object of the whole 
system be, to imbue the minds of the scholars with the truth and spirit 
of the Gospel ; and, with this view, that those of the pupils, unable to 
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rftftil, 1h* in light to read the Bible, and that a portion of tioae each dajbe 
f>ri!iJ|M«'d in rt^ading the Holj Scriptures ; bat that no sectarimn exdnsiTC 
prinriple, or the catechism of anj section of the Christian Chordi, be 
iaiif^lit in the schools.** I will now read jour Lordships a passage moie 
fully (explanatory of that rule — ^* Without civilization, we eoold not call 
Coniiuught reformed; without education, its down-trodden people could 
not fi^!<ert independence. Civilization and education are what they 
ought to be, only when fruits of truth, affecting the heart and influ- 
encing^ the life. We associate, therefore, in our schools derotioiial 
reading of the Bible with industry; teaching those to read who cannot, 
and t(iaching all the meaning and spirit, not the mere letter, of the 
Bible." There are other passages which would show that the pnpik in 
the school are almost all Roman Catholics, adults as well as children. 
The following is one : — ^ The children are improTed beyond my 
expectation, in every way ; all but three read the Scriptorea, and th^ 
will soon be able, too. The young children all repeat hymns ; and we 
strive to make them understand what they read and learn. The adnlts 
who did not even know their letters, and came only to work, begged to 
be taught to read their Bible. The girls were all delighted with their 
payment last week ;" ^ Of 60 on the roll last quarter, 42 were orphansi 
All admitted are Roman Catholics, except seven." ** Respecting the 
schools, I would say that they seem more likely to do good than any 
others I am acquainted with. The character and conduct of the 
teachers are excellent ; and I trust the Scripture reading, which is 
carefully attended to, is producing good impressions on the minds of the 
pupils. I have never seen greater earnestness manifested than in the case 
of the Roman Catholic girls." ** We visited one of your schools twice. 
It is the most interesting school I have ever seen, composed almost ex- 
clusively of Roman Catholics, who are most anxious to learn the saving 
truths of the GrospeL" 

What report is it from which you are reading ? 

It is dated 1849 ; it is a collection of the earliest documents of 
the society, by Dr. Edgar. I obtained it from a member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Is that Committee composed of Presbyterians ? 

Its members are of different denominations. 

Are the schools supported by Presbyterians ? 

Yes ; they are known as Presbyterian industrial schools ; numbers of 
all Protestant denominations support them, on account of their liberal 
and catholic principles. — (The Rev* T. Campbell^ Report^ pp. 1,073, 6, 
1,095,6.) 

Is not it true, that the Presbyterian body was connected, to a great 
extent, witli the Kildare-place Society ? 

Yes ; I admitted that on a previous day. 

Did not the Kildare-place Society adopt what is called the compul- 
Norv prinoiplo, as regards the reading of the Scriptures? 

Vl»H. 

WiiH not Mm Pri'Abyterian l>ody also, to a considerable extent^ con- 
iimsluil whli (lio llibrnuiui School Society? 
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To ai small extent ; not to a very considerable extent. 

Is not it the fact, that jou were yourself, for a time, secretary to a 
branch of thdt society ? 

I was agent, but not secretary — that is, I distributed Bibles ; the 
Rev. Robert Miller, I believe, at the time, was secretary. 

Up to the year 1840, were not you a member of the Committee of the 
Auxiliary Armagh Branch ? 

Yes. 

The principle of the Hibernian Society was, that all children were to 
learn, by wrote, certain portiops of the New Testament ; was not it ? 

Certainly. 

In that society, also, the compulsory system was adopted ; was it not ? 

I should go back to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland at the time. 
We were in a transition state from a previous extremely compulsory 
principle, which had proved a total failure. Education was then tried 
only upon a very small scale, and we were very glad to avail ourselves 
of any advantages which then presented themselves. 

AU I desire to show is, that you have deprived yourself, by your 
conneetion with those societies in which the compulsory system was 
carried out, of the power of saying that the compulsory rule is contrary 
to Presbyterian principles ? 

I think that circumstances which I have stated very much modified 
the case. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ j would add to the answer 

which I gave to a former question, that, with respect to the funds of the 
State which are intended to be applied for the purpose of educating 
persons of all denominations, I should have thought it still more wrong 
to adopt the principle of compulsion. 

With respect to the distinction that you have taken as to the 
operations of the National Board being carried on by the money of the 
State, you are aware, probably, that the Kildare-place Society received 
grants to the amount of £25,000 a year ? 

I stated this on a former day. It was the only mode of educating 
then which we had, and we resorted to it under the circumstances. I 
am sure, under any circumstance, the non-compulsory system is more 
in accordance with our spirit and principles than any other. 

Is not there * * * a very great distinction between 

the Kildare-place Society, or any other association of that description of 
charitable and pious men intent upon a good work, towards whose 
objects a Parliamentary grant is given in aid of their private subscrip- 
tions, and an actual department of the Government, founded by Parlia- 
ment^ supported by Parliament, reporting to Parliament, responsible to 
Parliament, and receiving large annual grants from year to year ? 

I think there is a very great distinction. I believe it is one thing to 
supplement large contributions by small grants, and another thing to 
give the whole grant, and a large one, to be administered by commis- 
sioners of all denominations, and to be applied for the benefit of people 
of all denominations. 

Is there not, also, a main distinction between a grant for an institution 
which is administered by a voluntary association, and a grant which is 
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administered and conducted by persons selected and named by the 
Crown, and reporting to Parliament ? 

A very great distinction. In the one case, there is public responsibi- 
lity ; in the other, there is only private responsibility. 

With regard to the questions which have been asked you as to the 
distinctions between a State institution for education and a voluntary 
association, do you think that, whatever they may be, they amount to 
this, that it would be contrary to the principles of the Presbyterian 
body to adopt the compulsory rule in receiving aid from a State institu- 
tion ; but, in accordance with its principles, to adopt that compulsory 
rule in receiving it from a voluntary association ? 

I believe they would admit fully the principle which I have laid down, 
that a public vote, so large and so comprehensive, coming from the 
pockets of all men, ought, in secular education, to be applied for the 
general purposes of all denominations. 

The principle, then, depends upon the amount of the vote ? 

It depends upon the circumstances with which it is surrounded. I 
have no doubt that, taking all that, in connection with what I have 
already stated, it would lead to the conclusion, that the general principle 
of non-compulsion, after all, is the principle which the Presbyterian 
body approve of, and that where particular instances may occur where 
it is departed from, it has been a matter of absolute necessity rather 
than of choice. — (The Rev. P. S, Henry y D.D.y Report^ pp. 1,163, 
1,146, 1,164, 1,167.) 

Do you believe that if such an alteration were made as is now under 
discussion, the Church Education schools would continue to be main- 
tained ? 

I take it, that a great many would be able to avail themselves of the 
State's assistance. 

Do you believe those schools would have the same support, under 
those circumstances, that they have now ? 

I am afraid that State support is very apt to lessen private exertion ; 
but I hope it would not put an end to it. 

Supposing a diminution of subscriptions to take place to anything 
like the amount of the funds given by the State, would not the genenu 
funds of the country, available for education, be lessened to that extent, 
and would not that rather be an evil than a good ? 

I cannot possibly call it evil to take off a pressure, I may say a penal 
exclusion, from those who are now subjected to it. 

Would not it be an evil if the general funds, now appropriated to 
education, come from what quarter it may, were lessened ? 

I certainly think it would. 

Are not you aware, that the effect of State assistance, being given to 
any object, depends upon the mode in which it is administered ; and that, 
if it is administered in proportion to the amount of private contribution, 
it rAther stimulates than represses such private contribution ? 

I would say, that it would be a very fair principle to introduce, or 
rather to restore, because it would be only a restoration of a part of 
Lord Stanley's original plan, which has been thrown aside, to make 
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the local contiibalions and the State support have a reference to each 
other. 

Are yon aware of the effect which State assistance to education in 
England has had in stimulating private contributions ? 

I do not know how it works proportionably. » ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It would be yery competent to the State, in administering this assistance, 
to make it a condition, that a certain amount of local contribution shall 
be the condition of obtaining its aid. 

You are aware, that in England there are several lai^e societies 
which come forward to assist local schools, and that the contributions 
which they make are accepted by the Government as local contributions ? 
That might very well come into operation, also. 
Do yon believe that in that way the poorer districts might be aided by 
the wealthier ? 
Yes. 

Do not you believe, from your knowledge, that a portion of the 
Church Education Society's funds is, in a great measure, due to the cir- 
cumsUnce, that the nation affords no aid to them whatever ? 
Of course, it is. 

Do not you think that there would be the same reason for making 
those contributions, if the State made such contributions a condition on 
which its assistance should be given ? 

Of course, it would be rather an additional stimulus. — {The Rev. A. 
Rowan, J).I).j Report, pp. 1,000, 1, 2.) 

Do you think that the same subscriptions would continue, if the State 
were to give aid to the Church Education Society's schools ? 

That would depend, I think, very much upon the way in which the 
State gave its grants in aid of the schools. If it required that a fixed 
salary should be locally provided, and declared that it would only pay 
for the work actually done in the way the Church Education Society 
does — ^namely, by a capitation allowance upon every child who attained 
the actual proficiency defined by the State, the State pointing out the 
degree of proficiency — the State would then be dealing with schools, and 
not with denominations ; and no denomination could complain that it had 
not been getting its fair share of the State grant, because it would be 
paid for all it was doing. 

Would you apply that regulation to all schools, or only to Church 
Education schools ? 

We should be perfectly willing that the State should apply that regu- 
lation only to Church Education schools, if they pleased ; and I should 
prefer, even if it should not be applied anywhere else, that it should be 
applied to our schools. But I consider that it would be a great advantage 
if it could be applied to all schools, except vested schools, which, being 
considered more in the light of being built by the State, and the property 
m them being vested in a Board appointed by the State, might be re- 
garded rather as the means by which the State supplied the lack of ser- 
vice of others. 

Would there be any fairness in such a regulation being generally ap- 
plied, considering the resources of the Protestant landowners and clergy 
compared with those of the Roman Catholic clergy and laity ? 
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I do not find that the Roman Catholic clergy and laity find any diffi- 
culty in getting money for erecting a new university in Ireland, or any* 
thing else they require ; but when they want money from the State they 
are always very poor. 

Do you mean to infer that they are, in proportion to their numbers, as 
wealthy as Protestants ? 

By no means. I do mean to infer, however, that they have sources of 
aid with which I am not acquainted, by which they get money for their 
own purposes when it is necessary, and to the extent to which it is ne- 
cessary. I do not, however, mean by that to assert, that if the State 
thought that the relative wealth of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
should be taken into consideration, that would be an insuperable impe- 
diment to the clergy availing themselves of the aid proffered to them. 

That would belong to the matters of detail, involved in the modification, 
but would not affect the feelings of the clergy ultimately ? 

No. 

The great principle you wish to see established is, that there shall be 
a compulsory reading of the Scriptures, as a condition of education in 
the schools ? 

No ; I do not want to compel any one to read the Scriptures ; I think 
it is contrary to Protestant principle to do that. I do not want to com- 
pel any one to come into my school ; but I object to being compelled my- 
self to give an education of which I do not approve. 

What you mean is, that you would not compel children to come into 
your school; but if they do come into your school, you would compel 
them to take such religious instruction as you choose to give them ? 

It is, then, only a question between your lordship and me, whether the 
compulsion is to be applied to the patron of the school or to the children. 
Upon my principle, I would say, have schools in which religious teaching 
is not restricted, open to all, and let all choose which school they will go 
to ; and upon that principle you are not compelling either the patron to 
give instruction of which he does not approve, nor the children to receive 
instruction of which they do not approve. — {The Rev. W. Le Poer 
Trench, D,D., Report, pp. 1,278, 9.) 

Some of those who object to such a concession say, on the other hand, 
if this be conceded to Protestants, it must be conceded to Roman Ca* 
tholics, and, then, what will become of the few Protestants thaUare scat- 
tered here and there in the midst of Roman Catholics ? 

Of course, if the State saw fit to give to the supporters of the Churcl::^*^ 
Education Society a share in the Government grant, a large portion o 
their funds would be let loose, which would enable them to make pro 
vision for scattered Protestants in those districts where they might Ix 
liable to interference with their faith, in schools where unrestricted U 
cense was given to Roman Catholic priests and others to teach the 
mish faith. 

Do you think it would be desirable to establish schools about th 
country for the reception of such numbers as six or seven children ? 

That would be a matter, I should say, in this case, entirely for th 
consideration of the society. 

What is your opinion of such a course as that ? 
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I should expect whereyer a school was established and well worked, 
no matter how few Protestants there were in the district, there would 
be an attendance very far beyond such a small one as your Lordship sup- 
poses. I believe the children of other denominations would be drawn 
there ; for there is an increasing desire for, and appreciation of, education 
among the lower orders of Ireland, in all parts, at present. 

Though you do not think it would be worth while to set up a school 
simply for the education of some half dozen Protestant children in a dis- 
trict where there are so few, numerically speaking, yet you think 
the school might be judiciously established, with the expectation of 
having other children of the Roman Catholic persuasion also to attend 
it? 

Yes. 

On what ground do you think that that would be the result ? 

I think there is a tendency on the part of the people to send their chil- 
dren to schools where they would be best taught. 

Do you think that would be probably the case in those schools which 
were under Protestant management ? 

I do think so ; because I am firmly convinced that earnestness in the 
way of advancing education is very much to be found on the side of Pro- 
testants. — {The Rev. H. Verschoyle^ Reportypp. 869, 70.) 

See, also, the evidence of the Most Rev. R. Whately, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Report, pp. 201, 2 ; of J. W. Kavanagh, Esq., Head 
Inspector, p. 349, Ditto ; the further evidence of W. M*Creedy, Esq., 
Head Inspector, pp. 477-480, Ditto ; the further evidence of Sir T. N. 
Bedington, K.C.B., pp. 674, 5, 694, 7, Ditto ; the evidence of the Rev. 
D. Wilson, pp. 782-5, Ditto ; of the Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, A.M., 
pp. 814-16, 916-21, Ditto; of the Veiy Rev. D. Murphy, P.P., pp. 
850, 57, Ditto ; of the Very Rev. W. Warburton, p. 896, Ditto ; of 
the Rev. O. W. Moore, pp. 940-43, Ditto ; of the Rev. J. 0' Regan, 
pp. 972-4, 7, Ditto ; the further evidence of the Rev. A. Rowan, D.D., 
pp. 992-4, Ditto; the further evidence of the Rev. T. Campbell, pp. 
1,073-5, 7, 9, 1,080, 2, 5, 6, 1,096, 7, Ditto; the further evidence of 
the Right Rev. C. Denvir, D.D., pp. 1,108-1,111, 14, Ditto; and the 
further evidence of the Rev. P. S. Henry, D.D., pp. 1,147-9, 1,161- 
1,173, Ditto. 

Modifications of Plan No, 5. I would propose, in the first instance, 

Tile Rev, J, Booker. ^^^^ there should be no interference what- 

ever with reference to the national schools ; 
that fall liberty, as in England — but on the conditions I shall state 
by-and-bye — should be given, where desired, to patrons, with respect 
to religious instruction ; and that if any other schools besides the ex- 
isting national schools, and those which would arise from the privilege 
of freedom to patrons as to religious instruction, became necessary, there 
should be as many of them as possible under the patronage of the Board. 
After having given the subject as much consideration as I am capable 
of giving it, and after a long acquaintance with not only the national 
system, but the various other systems of education which have bee** ^'*^ 
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existence in Ireland, it does strike me, that what I kave now snggasted 
would scarcely fail to satisfy men of all parties in that country, as, 
I think, I can make apparent from eiren a brief consideration of their 
respective views. All who take an interest in the question of na- 
tional education in Ireland may be divided into three dasees. The 
first clas3 consists of those who maintain, that, while the patron is 
at liberty to give in his school whatever religious instruction he himself 
approves of to those children whose parents consent to their receiving it, 
in all other cases the children should be entitled to the secular education 
given in the school, without being required to receive Uie religioiB in- 
struction recommended by the patrons. This class embraces all those 
who adopt the present system of the National Board, and, therefore, in- 
cludes the great bulk of the clergy and laity of the Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian Churches, and also about one-fifth of the clergy and lailyof 
the Established Church. 

Do you speak of one-fifth advisedly as applied to the proportion of the 
laity as well as of the clergy of the Established Church? 

I do. In the second class I would include all those who maintain, that 
as the patrons of the schools, they should have, as in England, unnes- 
trained liberty in the business of religious instruction. This second 
class embraces about four-fifths of the clergy of the Established Churchy 
and nearly the same proportion of its laity, and also a small minority of 
the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian clergy and laity. 

Have you any reason for believing that it comprises a portioQ of the 
Presbyterian Church ? 

I have ; I know pretty well the sentiments of sevieral Presbyterians, 
and it does so happen that I received a good part of my education firom 
a Presbyterian clergyman. From inquiries I have made, as well as firom 
my own knowledge, which has not, however, been very extended of late 
years, I should think I am safe in saying, that about one-fifth of the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church and its laity, and the same pro- 
proportion of the clergy of the Presbyterian Church and its laity, 
may be included in this second class. The third and remaining class 
comprises those who stand in a sort of middle position between 
the other two, of whom I know several — ^namely, those who^ not 
being able, though desirous, to have schools upon the principle 
of freedom to patrons as to religious instruction, and not bemg 
very decidedly opposed to the existing principle of the National 
Board, would, imder the circumstances I have stated, be satisfied 
with schools conducted upon what they consider perfectly neutral 
ground, such as the district model schools are at present, which 
are under the patronage of the Board, and in which the religions 
instruction of all the children is left to their respective clergy and 
parents. 

If this classification be correct, as I believe it is, it is obvious that the 
modifications or plan, or whatever other woi'd I may use, which I have 
now proposed would, without interfering with the views or privileges 
of the present advocates of the National Board, satisfy all those who 
dissent from it ? 
Whb reference to what I may call the second class of schools^ 
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those conducted apon the principle of freedom to the patrons in 
aess of religious instruction — I think it would be well, if not ao- 
dcessarjr, that it should he required, as a test of conscientious 
as a check upon a needless increase of such schools, and as an 
vement, which is very much wanted, to voluntary contributions, 
I llxed salaries for the teachers should be bonajide made up from 
I funds, the schools receiving all the other benefits now derivable 
connection with the Board, besides a gratuity for every child who 
he stated examination by the Inspector, in the secular instruction 
3nded by the Board. 

iting your wish to leave the national schools as they were, do you 
at you would not, to any existing national school, give the pri- 
^hich you propose to extend to the new schools to be taken into 
on with the Board ? 

ainly would extend the same privilege to all schools, 
sted and non-vested schools ? 

to all schools — Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Church 
—whether vested or not. 

(Mdng the patron of a national school were to desire to enjoy the 
e which you would extend to the second class of schools, he could 
8o by providing the salary of the master ? 
in that way. 

>t you think many patrons would have a fair objection to such 
s that ; might not they say, it is easy for you, Protestants, who 
Bn holding out all this time against the National Board, to meet 
[uisition of providing salaries, as you have the wealth of the 
upon your side, but we have only the poverty of the country to 
I ; and ought we to be excluded from this privilege, because we 
able to raise those salaries from the only class of persons to whom 
apply? 

)bjection in the question is a very important one, and bears con- 

y upon the subject. It is an objection, however, which, having 

Qsidered, I think is untenable. It is fair to assume that schools 

md, under Roman Catholic patronage, are attended by much 

numbers than those under Protestant patronage ; and that a 

nth a large number of scholars can be as effectively carried on 

subscriptions, if the superintendent be as zealous and active as he 

» be, as a school having a small number of children with subscrip- 

will give a case to explain what I mean — supposing my neighbour, 

n Catholic clergyman, has, what, perhaps, may be actually the 

school attended by the children of 40 families ; it is not un- 

ble to assume that those 40 families will send, upon an average, 

Idren each, that is a total of 80 children, and that those 40 

will be able to pay at the average of 10s. a year each for the 

ig of their children — that is, it is not unreasonable to expect 

ch a source £20 a year. If the system which I have been now 

ending be adopted, the gratuities — say of Is. 6d. for each child, 

s generally what is allowed — would produce £6, and that, added 

'Mj would make a total of £26. The Roman Catholic 
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therefore, has, in such a case, £26 a year within his reach to condnct his 
school. On the other hand, I, a Protestant patron, have a school with-^ 
say, the children of 10 families. These supply not more than 20 children, 
and, according to the calculation before mentioned, I receive for their 
schooling £5, which, with the gratuities — viz., 30s. — make up only 
£6 lOs. ; and, therefore, I require, in order to have the same salary for 
my teacher, and the same pecuniary means of support for my school, 
subscriptions to the amount of nearly £20. I suppose it is needless to 
say, however liberal some of the Protestant proprietors in Ireland are, 
and I know they are liberal in many instances, that there are very few 
parishes in which it would be an easy matter to make up £20 in the 
way of subscriptions from them. It is said, and has been said for a con- 
siderable time, that the Roman Catholics in Ireland are increasing 
rapidly in wealth and influence. Now, if that statement be true, or, as 
far as it is true, the objection falls to the ground. Again, I would say, 
that in former times, to my own knowledge, schools under Roman Catholic 
patronage received considerable sums in the way of subscriptions, and 
that in cases where, since the introduction of the national system, 
there has been scarcely any local contribution. Well, if the friends of 
these and such like schools were able to subscribe before, it is qoite 
fair to say they would be as able, or rather better able, to subscribe now. 
The next point that I would mention is this, that it is well known to 
us all that the Roman Catholic clergy, and I do not say it to their 
discredit, when they see cause for it, are willing and able to procure 
subscriptions and collections to very large amounts for the promotion of 
political, ecclesiastical, or educational o^ects. Of these objects I could 
easily give a detailed account, but it is needless, as the fact I have 
stated is quite notorious. I would say, that the Roman Catholic patrons 
of national schools, who are chiefly of the Roman Catholic clergy, would 
not find that difficulty which the question implies in obtaining fixed 
salaries for the teachers, if they were as desirous as Protestant patrons 
might be to have their schools conducted upon the principle of the 
second class of schools. 

Are you aware, that in the recent changes which have been made at 
the Board, the original letter of Lord Stanley has been very much 
relied on? 

I am. 

In that letter it is stated — ^* The Board will refuse all applications" for 
the establishment of schools, *^ in which the following objects are not 
locally provided for : — First, a fund sufficient for the annual repairs of 
the school-house and furniture ; second, a permanent salary for the 
master, not less than pounds ; third, a sum sufficient to 

purchase books and school requisites at half-price, and books of separate 
religious instruction at prime cost ; fourth, where aid is required firom 
the Commissioners for building a school-house, it is required, that at 
least one-third of the estimated expense be subscribed, a site for the 
building, to be approved of by the Commissioners, be granted to them, 
and the school-house when finished to be vested in them." In point of 
fact, if a salary were required as a condition of the establishment of mj 
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of those new schools, it would DOt be any practical departure from the 
original design of the institution of the national system ? 

No ; I should rather say it is a return to, or an adoption of, the 
original intention. To be sure, that gap for the minimum salary has 
never been by authority 611ed up ; yet there can be no doubt that in the 
mind of the writer of that letter -it was intended that a fixed salary 
should be provided from local funds. I think it well to notice here 
a similar objection, which some have been pleased to say the Presby- 
terians would make — viz., that they have not the same funds at their 
command as the Churchmen to avail themselves of the privilege now 
sought for. In reply, I would say, that to those who are acquainted 
with the condition of the great body of the Presbyterians, it is well 
known they are not so poor or so unwilling to contribute to the sup- 
port of education as the objection implies ; and, moreover, with regard 
to the point really in question — viz.. Scriptural instruction — there 
could scarcely be any collision between the Church and Presbyterian 
clergy, as the one is as desirous as the other to have and impart such 
inBimction. 

With regard to the objection which has been urged by some Protes- 
tant^ that they were afraid of the power of proselytism which the 
adoption of the system would give to the Roman Catholic patrons, what 
is your opinion ? 

With regard to that question, I should say, that the judgment of 
four-fifths of the Qlergy of the Protestant Church in Ireland, and 
their anxiety to protect the interests of Protestantism, must be, 
at all events, as much to be relied on as the judgment and Pro- 
testant zeal of the remaining one-fifth. Again, the Roman Catholics 
in £ngland, who are a minority there, and who have never been 
accused of want of due deliberation or foresight in matters affect- 
ing their Church, not only do not object to the principle I have 
been recommending, but would be highly dissatisfied without it. It 
strikes me, too, that there is nearly the same opportunity for pro- 
selytism in the national schools as they stand at present, by an adroit 
management of the rules, as there would be in a school under the new 
principle — nay, I would say, that there is more danger at present than 
there would be under the new principle. At present the schools are 
supposed to be strictly neutral, and Protestant parents, scattered over 
the country, believing them to be such, send th^ir children to them 
without taking any special precautions, such as they unquestionably 
would take, when they ascertained that the patrons were now invested 
with a power which, though they might virtually exercise, they were 
not actually entitled to before. The truth in my mind is, that things 
would go on in that respect pretty much as they do at present; 
and I would say, that if the new principle were adopted, there are 
few cases in which, if a Protestant parent went with his child to 
a Roman Catholic patron, that patron would object to promise that 
the child should not be taught the Romish Catechism, though he 
would refuse to instruct him in the Scriptures ; just as I think 
the patron of a Protestant school would not object to pledge himself 
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to a Roman Catholic parent, that no qnestion, touching religions con* 
troversy, should he introduced to his child, hut that all the religious 
instroction given to him should he confined to the plain, practical, 
simple truths of the Bihle. I think that has heen the case, and would 
continue to he so, to as great an extent under the proposed modification ; 
therefore, I say, that the objection with respect to scattered children 
being exposed to proselytism, has little or no force in it. Certainly, 
none of weight enough to prevent the adoption of a principle likely to 
be> attended with so much peace and general benefit 

How do you conceive the system would work in the schools exclnsively 
under the patronage of the Board ; it would depend, from time to time, 
upon the character of the Board ; would not it ? 

This question would not arise, if, instead of the present constantly 
changing Board, there were, as has been recommended by high authority, 
three paid commissioners, appointed solely because of their fitness for 
the office, and required to devote their whole time to its duties. But I 
look upon it that the Board has no religion (not, of course, using the 
phrase in an obnoxious sense), and when it is the direct patron of a school, 
it leaves the religious instruction of all the children to their religious 
guides — ^the clergy and the parents. 

You think that this change in the system would apply simply to ihe 
schools under private patronage ? 

Yes, exclusively. 

With respect to the multiplication of schools which might be objected 
to — that is, the imputation that there would be several schools in the 
same parish supported by the State — what is your answer to that objec- 
tion ? 

As to an increase of schools generally, I do not think that likely ; on 
the contrary, I rather think there would be a diminution in the number 
of schools ; but it i^ a question about which I cannot speak positively. 
There are now in our parishes and districts several schools, axiid if there 
is no modification in the system of the National Board, the same state of 
things will continue. But, to speak with more immediate reference 
to your Lordship's question, I admit, if the modification which I have 
proposed were adopted, it is likely that there would be more than one 
school supported by the State in several parishes ; but we know that 
the same is the case in England, and yet it is not consid^ed a con- 
clusive reason against the adoption there of the principle which I re- 
commend. 

When you say that schools would not be increased in number, do 
you mean schools of all kinds ? 

I understood the question to refer to a variety of schools, and to imply 
that there would be two or more clashing schools in the parish ; and 
what I have said is, that there have been, that there are, and that there 
will be, under any system, a variety of schools ; but I do conceive that 
the variefy would not be greater than at present under the plan I have 
taken the liberty to propose. 

What you mean is, that the requirement that a salary should be pro- 
yided, would rather impede Roman Catholics in attempting to establish 
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& Texatk>us opfMBitioii in a place where there was already a sufficient 
provision for edncation ? 

I do not mean to speak ejrcliisiTely of Roman Catholics ; what I 
say applies to Protestants as well as to Roman Catholics ; either party 
would oonsider very maturely before they undertook the expense and 
responsibility of supporting a school without a salary from the Board; 
and I do think scarcely anything but a large amount of conscientious 
feeling would induce the one or the other to take such a step* 

Toa woald leave it open to the Commissioners of the national 
system, where they saw a necessity for establishing a school, to establish 
one upon the principle of the system as it now exists, under their own 
patronage? 

Assuredly; and that not to the exclusion of new schools on the present 
system nnder private patronage, where private patrons are forthcoming. 
I do not mean there should be any limitation put to the extension of 
schools similar to those which are now in existence, as it seems to me 
that the question can never be brought to any conclusion, unless all 
parties are treated with thorough fairness and equal impartiality ; and 
were the plan, which I have now suggested, to be adopted, I entertain 
scarcely a doubt that the happiest results would arise from it. I think 
that anen of all parties would be satisfied, except, perhapsi, a few 
persons who might be vexed that peace was established, and the profit of 
agitation was at an end. I think there would arise a large amount of 
aoak, of legitimate emulation, and of voluntary contributions, which does 
not exist now, and which could not fail to produce the most salutary ef- 
fects in many ways ; particularly, Iwould say, in exciting a general, active 
interest, instead of the general, torpid indifference, which at present 
exists with reference to the Board and its concerns. Under the new 
system there is little doubt that, in the course of a year, there would be 
added to the national rolls about 100,000 children, which, seeking for 
only a gratuity of about Is. 6d. each, would be an expense to the Board 
of only about £7,500; whereas, in 1852, the education of 644,604 chil- 
dren cost the State very nearly £160,000 — that is, very nearly £30,000 
for every 100,000 children. I think, again, that the adoption of the views 
which I have stated would tend, with reference to poor, aspiring men, 
to take away from them the temptation to compromise their principles, 
and thereby damage their reputation and their usefulness ; and that it 
would lake away from timid men that fear which I know exists in some 
csaea, and which prevents their openly avowing and acting upon their 
eonvictions on both sides of the question. And, last, but certainly not 
leaaty I think it would relieve the ministry of the day in making their 
appointments to offices in the Church, under the patronage of the Crown, 
fipom any necessity of confining their selection to a small minority of the 
olergy, instead of doing what they are. bound by the most solemn obliga- 
tiona to do-— namely, to make their selections from among the whole 
body of the clergy, of those who are most worthy, who are best fitted 
for the respective offices, and most likely, under God, to discharge their 
duties with credit and with effect. 

Ton calculate on no power of compulsion being left in the hi 
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of a patron to oblige all his pupils to listen to whatever religious 
education he may wish to give them ? 

Compulsion, in what I reckon the correct sense of the term, I would 
not sanction in any person or party ; and, in what I have said, I meant, 
that in the second class of schools the same liberty, on certain conditions, 
with reference to religious instruction, should be allowed to the patrons 
of Irish schools as is given to the patrons of English schools, the refusal 
of which, if persevered in, will be, in my mind, anything but what I 
used to reckon English fair- play, or impartial justice. — (The Rev. •/. 
Booker, Beport, pp. 881-6.) 

Modifications of Plan No, 6— Have you ever considered what modifi- 

TTie Rev, M.O' Sullivan, D.D. cation of the existing system would over- 
come their objections, and enable them 
to co-operate with it ? 

So far as I am myself concerned, and I may speak with some confi- 
dence as to more than myself, having been so frequently engaged on 
deputations from the Church Education Society, I require no mors 
than that the scheme, as propounded in Lord Stanley's letter, shall be 
carried into effect. 

You mean, by Lord Stanley's letter, the letter addressed to the Duke of 
Leinster ? 

Yes. 

How does the scheme which was propounded in Lord Stanley's letter, 
in your view, differ from the system which is now in existence ? 

The principle of Lord Stanley's letter was to leave the question of 
instruction in the Scriptures free. The patrons of the schools might, 
as they pleased, enforce or inhibit the reading of the Scriptures; 
whereas, the present system requires that the patron of a school shall 
exclude the Scriptures during the hours of united instruction, and does 
not require that they shall be read at the hours of separate instruction. * 

Your opinion is, that, in point of fact, the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion have not carried out the scheme which Lord Stanley originally 
proposed ? 

Yes. 

Do you think the scheme of Lord Stanley ever had a fair trial ? 

Never. It was never offered to the Irish people. 

If it had been, what do you think would have been the result ? 

I would not be understood to say, that I would originate, if I had tho 
power and opportunity to originate, any system in which the reading oC 
the Bible was not compulsory ; but considering Lord Stanley's systen»^ 
as propounded by the State, and allowing due effect to the deferenc^^ 
which a minister of the Church owes to the State, and the interest 
he ought to feel in promoting the education of his parishioners, 
could conscientiously act under it. Regarding it as a political mea 
sure, I would say, that it was likely to have proved of essential 
in Ireland. If circumstances could ever excuse the omission of a rul< 
to enforce the reading of Scripture, those of Ireland would excuse i 
They are very peculiar. 
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Yoa consider tbe principle of Lord Derby's letter to be clearly one of 
non-compulsion, as regards Scripture reading ? 

As the patrons should determine. Lord Derby speaks of the Kildare- 
place Society as entitled to praise, but complains that it laboured under 
one vital defect — '* the determination to enforce, in all their schools, the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment." The im- 
portant words are, *' enforcing" and ^* all ;" so that if the Scriptures were 
permitted in all the schools, but not enforced, or enforced only in some, 
there would not be grounds for his Lordship's complaint. The objection 
which Lord Stanley applies to the Kildare-place system was, that it 
enforced in all its schools the reading of the Scriptures. If, therefore, 
the Kildare-place Society had not ** enforced," but ** permitted" the read- 
ing of Scripture, it would not have been chargeable with the defect 
which Lord Stanley complained of. I required no more than this^ 
freedom. Patrons should be so far free. They should be bound by the 
rules of the Kildare-place Society, to exclude from the hour of united 
education all human formularies of religion, and should have the power 
which, I conceive. Lord Derby's letter left them, to introduce into all 
their schools the reading of Scripture. 

Did you consider that in those schools in which, at the wish of the 
patron, the Scriptures were so to be introduced, the reading of the 
Scriptures should thereupon become compulsory upon the children ? 

That the patrons of the schools should, if they pleased, render it so. 
According to Lord Stanley's directions, the patrons whose applications 
for aid were to have the first preference, were to be those who consisted 
of persons of different religious denominations. It would have been im- 
portant to ascertain how far such partnerships could be formed. Where 
thej could not, patrons of one religious denomination were to be received. 
In either case, if patrons decided that the Scriptures were not to be read 
in the school, the Commissioners were not to enforce them ; where they 
decided that the Scriptures were to be read, the Commissioners were not 
to interdict them. 

Where the Scriptures were so introduced, the reading of them became 
compulsory upon the pupils ? 

I conceive that I should have power in my school to make the reading 
of the Scriptures compulsory on every child, as I have at present. In my 
school they are compulsory on Roman Catholic children in the school, as 
Well as on the Protestants. 

It is upon that understanding of Lord Stanley's letter, that you ex- 
press your approbation of the system then proposed ? 

Yes. 

Will you have the kindness to point the attention of the Committee 
to any passage in that* letter, or any statement Lord Stanley has 
ever made, which connected with the system introduced by him the 
compulsory reading of the Scriptures by children whose parents object 
to it? 

There is no other passage in this letter on the subject of the Scrip- 
tures which can be matter of question. But Lord Derby afterwards 
inentions what are the circumstances under which the Commissionc 
ehall be empowered to make grants, and what are the cases in whi 
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thejr shall refnae ; and he does not say theroi that they dudl reAiae gfints 
to a master or to a patron who decides upon reading the Scriptures. 

Yoa are aware, that, for several years after the iasne of that letter, 
Lord Derby was still Secretary for Ireland, and, sobaeqnently, a 
member of Lord Grey's cabinet. During the whole of that period, 
was any interpretation, at any one time, given by the Commissioners of 
Edncation to their system which would have justified or anthorized them 
in making Scripture-reading obligatory upon a child ? 

I do not know ; it has been a subject of surprise to me that where 
there was genius enough to contrive the system which this letter 
describes, there could possibly have been permission or latitude given to 
the Commissioners to mar and to supersede it. 

Are you aware that this supposed construction of Lord Derby's 
letter, which would graft upon that letter founding the national system 
a practice wholly at variance with tlie conduct of the Commission, 
from its origin up to the present time, has ever been before suggested 
by any one, under any circumstances ; and, if by any one, by wlx>m? 

It has been suggested frequently by me at public meetings — on one 
occasion at Liverpool, where I exposed the deviations of the system fron 
the model in Lord Stanley's letter. The chairman of the meeting wu 
requested to write to his Lordship, and call his attention to their dis- 
crepancies. Lord Derby's answer to the communication was a prints 
one, and I have never seen it. 

Li the various discussions which have taken place in Ireland, in the 
movements of the Church Education Society, and in petitions presented 
to Parliament, has it ever before, to your knowledge, been suggested 
that Lord Derby's letter contemplated and authorized the compulaoiy 
reading of the Scriptures, by which I mean their being read against tbo 
will of the parent ? 

I cannot say ; I can only state that I have repeatedly at public meet* 
ings, and in letters in the papers, made this statement. 

At any of those meetings were any resolutions adopted to the effiset 
of the statement you have now made, or were any petitions embodying 
that statement agreed to be presented ? 

I cannot call to mind. 

Have you ever, in conversation with any intelligent person, who takes 
an interest in the subject of education, found an accordance of opinioD 
with you upon that point ? 

In a great number of instances. 

On the part of any of the clergy in Ireland ? 

Yes. Upon one occasion, in Liverpool, a deputation from the Church 
Education Society was invited to hold a conference, not public^ with 
clergymen, and, I believe, others, of high position and character^ who 
desired to understand our views. I was one of the deputation ; and it 
was agreed that the view I have submitted to your Lordships was that 
which we should propose, and which we felt ourselves empowered to 
propose. Our views proved acceptable to the parties before whom they 
were laid, and declarations of sympathy with us w^e published^ which 
have been f^wed since, I believe by petitions ia our ftiv^MDr to Parliar 
ment. 
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Do not yoD ooDecst Lord Stanlej^s system from his statement of the 
defects of tiie former system, and presume that his letter was intended to 
remove the evik wfaidi he points out ? 

Yes. 

The letter supplies what you think is a legitimate remedy for the de- 
feets which he states ? 
Yes. 

You have stated that, in point of principle, the system at present ex- 
isting is a departure from that which was originally sketched out by 
Lord Derby ; do you think, in point of detail, the Commissioners have 
adhered to his plan ? 

No ; the Commissioners offered the system, as soon as they had marred 
it, to the country, and the country rejected it. Then, instead of giving 
up their trust, and stating that they could not carry out the system, they 
annulled all the conditions upon which it was to be carried out, and, it 
BUght almost be said, bribed patrons to accept it A system of educa- 
tion, according to Lord Stanley's letter, and according to what I 
oononve to be the purposes of the legislature, was to be offered as a 
booD to Ireland, and not to be established unless there was a demonstra- 
tion of willingness to receive it, and a demonstration which would 
imply ability to carry out the system with advantage. No such disposi- 
tion was manifested towards the system which the Commissioners 
offered to Ireland. Their system was not accepted. Then the condi- 
tions on which Government originally insisted were all set aside, and 
the system was imposed upon the country in a manner in which Lord 
Stanley had directly commanded that it should not be established. He 
says — ^' The Board will note all applications for aid, whether granted or 
refused* with the grounds of the decision, and annually submit to 
Pariiament a report of their proceedings. They will invariably require, 
as a condition not to he departed from, that local funds shall be raised, 
upon which any aid from the public will be dependent. They will 
refuse all applications in which the following objects are not locally 
provided for," and then there follow a list of objects. In a few years after 
Lord Derby wrote this letter, he, as a Member- of the House of Com- 
iDons, examined the Commissioners with respect to the manner in which 
Hs instructions had been carried out. He put the question, whether 
every one of the conditions, which he had declared indispensable, had 
Bot been departed from ; and the Commissioners answered to the effect, 
that there could not be found 20 schools in Ireland where they would 
be accepted. The Commissioners did not call that a proof that the 
B^item failed. It seems like one. 

Was there not som'e condition of local aid strongly insisted upon in the 
B^rt of the Committee of House of Commons in 1828 ? 
There was. 

Is not local aid given in every case where a school-house is provided 
by the applicant ? 

I mentioned to your Lordships that, in Lord Derby's examination of 
the Commissioners, they acknowledged the fact, that those conditions 
were departed from, and that local aid was not given to the extent that^ 
aecocding to their instructions, it should have been given. I think yom 
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Lordships will find the BesolutioDs of the Honse of Commons in 1828 
defined the minimum of aid which was to be giren as local contribution^ 
If I am correct in my remembrance, the minimum was to be £10 as 
salary ; and when there was locally provided such contribution towards 
a permanent salary, the Commissioners should be at liberty to give £5 
from the State. I believe the fact to be, that there has not been an 
average of £4 locally contributed as salary to each national school, 
while there has been from £15 to £20, to £100 or more, given by the 
State. 

Do you consider these conditions desirable to be enforced in every 
system of national education ? 

I do. Wherever patrons are empowered to appoint and dismiss 
teachers, 1 am sure the conditions can be beneficially enforced, and that 
there would be a willingness on the part of the people of Ireland to con- 
tribute liberally to the maintenance of a good system of education. 

Your argument is, that the Commissioners, having, in the first in- 
stance, marred the system in principle, ofiered it to the people, and 
found that they were unwilling to accept it upon the terms set forth io 
the letter ? 

Yes. 

And, therefore, in order to make the system succeed at all, it was 
necessary to proceed further and destroy its details as well as its prin- 
ciple ? 

So it would appear. — (The Rev, M, O^Sullivany JDJ),^ Report y pp* 
1,234-6, 8, 9.) 

Modifications of Plan In dealing with the schools, in what way would 
No. 6— y^^ recommend that an attempt should be made to 

T^^hD D. ^®^^ ^^® division which at present exists in Ireland 

' * * on the subject of education ? 

In modifying the existing national system, so as to meet what I think 
is the tendency towards separate education, a difficulty presents itself to 
my mind, in the very existence of vested schools. The mode of educa- 
tion to be given is defined in the trust-deeds of those schools; and to me 
it appears impracticable, even if it were thought desirable, to deal with 
them in any way. But I do not think the same objection holds good 
with respect to the non- vested schools; that plan was originally intro- 
duced as a concession to Protestant feeling, and it had the effect of re- 
conciling the Presbyterian body to it. I think they were very incon- 
sistent in the view they took of it ; but that is a matter for their con- 
sideration, and not mine. It was also expected that it would have bad 
the efiect of allaj^ng the opposition of the clergy of the Established 
Church. That expectation was not realized, because it was founded 
upon a misconception of the essential principle of our objection ; bat I 
think it would be very desirable to open up religious instruction in the 
non-vested schools, and to allow the patrons to give the religious in- 
struction which they, in their consciences, think it right and necessarj 
to give. The reason I suggest that course is this — ^I think, instead of 
having the mere formal adherence to the national system, which yon 
now have, you would then have the adherence of men of all par^ 
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whose hearts were in it ; and jou would have the advantage, which 
would, in my opinion, tend very much to promote the secular education 
of the conntry, of the emulation between one school and another — a 
source of benefit to education which was alluded to by the Commis- 
sioners of 1812, when they recommended the establishment of a system 
very analogous to the vested system, as " supplemental" to the establish- 
ment of the old parochial schools. 

Do you think that that rivalry at present exists between the Church 
Education schools and the national schools to a great extent ? 

No doubt it does ; and 1 believe it to be very wholesome to both. 

Would not that be a denominational system, to which I understand 
you to object ? 

It is a denominational system in England ; and I should object to that 
modification of the principle which obtains in England being applied to 
Ireland ; but I think the principle is one which would greatly benefit 
education in Ireland, modified in the way I speak of, by merely taking 
off the restrictive rules with respect to religious instruction in non-vested 
BchoolB. I think your Lordships would find that to be a system approxi- 
mating very closely to the recommendation of the Commissioners of 
1812y if you took the Church Education schools as standing in the place 
of the old parochial schools, which the Commissioners of 1812 recom- 
mended should be increased and enlarged, and that - the vested system 
should be taken as supplemental to them. — (The Rev, W, Le Poer 
Trench, DJ)., Beportypp. 1,276, 7, 8.) 

tlST See, also, the evidence of J. J. Murphy, Esq., Report, pp. 1,136, 7. 

Modifications. There is another scheme which has been put forward. 
Plan No, 6. and which is regarded by its advocates merely as a comple- 
mentary or supplementary scheme, not like the others I have spoken of as a 
substitute for the national system in its integrity, but as an addendum to 
It — as it were, a sort of rider upon it. The proposal is, that while the 
present schools should be continued as they are, under the same rules 
and conditions as at present, the system should be extended so as to in- 
clude the Church Education schools, or any other schools that might ap- 
ply for aid, even though the reading of the Bible should be prescribed 
as a necessary condition for admission to whatever literary and moral 
instruction the State should think proper to demand for the pupils in 
such schools as in others.^ — {W. M^Creedy^ Esq.^ Head Inspector ^ i?e- 
port, p. 483.) 

Supposing that what you propose were conceded with respect to the 
Church Education schools, would you then allow a patron of a Roman 
Catholic school, being a priest, to oblige Protestants attending his school 
to learn the Roman Catholic Catechism ? 

Certainly not — {A. G, Stapleton^ Esq,, Report, p. 5470 

ReasoHiinfavourofit, What difierence is there between such an 

alteration of the system as you propose, and so 
altering it as to give separate grants to the difierent descriptions of 
schools in the country ? ^ 
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Practicall/y what are called separate grants are now made to schoob, 
under the priests, where Romanism is taught. In them you have no 
mixture of children, as jou have nothing but pure, unmitigated Ro- 
manism taught} and these constitute the great majority of the national 
schools. It is unjust, therefore, to turn round upon the Chu^h Educa- 
tion schools, and to say — " While we practically allow separate grants to 
Romanists, we will not allow them to Scriptural schools, because we 
theoretically object to that ^parate system which we practically allow 
to Romanists." Surely this is unfair. * * * * I am 
not asking you to destroy the existing system ; I say, let that system go 
on ; preserve the existing schools, but do not exclude others ; do not 
rende;* aid to antiscriptural schools, and refuse aid to Scriptural 
schools. Let the Protestant Church, at all events, have a fair chance. 
— {A. G. Siapleton, Esq^ Report^ pp. 529, 30, 1.) 

Modifi^tions, What is your opinion of the scheme ? 

Plm No, 6— J tjjjjjjj tijat it is a scheme utterly impracticable. 

Reasons against it. j^ ^y^^ present Condition of parties in the Sute 
I should say, that no concession of that kind could be made to any one 
section of the Christian community without a like concession being ex- 
tended equally to alL— (^« M^Creedy^ Eaq,^ Head Inspector f Repwi, 
j»/>. 483.) 

I^T See, also, the evidence of the Most Rev. R. Whately, Archbishop 
of Dublin, Report, pp. 203, 4 ; of the Right Hon. Alexander Mac- 
donnell, pp. 273, 4, Ditto ; and of A. G. Stapleton, Esq., pp. 530^ 
48, Ditto. 

Plan No. 7. T\n& seventh scheme, which comes nearer to lihe 

Board's than any other which has been mentioned, is 
this — that the Government should admit all schools alike to aid, which 
should offer the proper conditions for attendance and so forth, and which 
should provide for so many hours each week, or for so many hours each 
day, combined literary and moral instruction, and, as far as it could be 
agreed upon by the different sections of the Christian community, to a cer- 
tain extent, also, religious instruction ; that it should be given freely to all 
who should apply for it, without insisting on the further condition which 
is implied in the other schemes, of the pupils attending on the special 
religious or doctrinal instruction^ given after the close of the combined 
instruction ; and that the Board, on their part, should withdraw from 
all superintendence or surveillance over the^ times appointed for reU» 
gious instruction^ not inquiring who attend it, the nature of the instruc- 
tion given, or by whom, but throwing the responsibility for the pre- 
sence of the children at that instruction, or their absence from it, wholly 
and entirely upon the parents, as being the proper guardians of the 
children. At present the Board does exercise a certain amount of stir- 
veillance over the times for religious instruction. ♦ * ♦ ♦ 
The attendance could not be compulsory. There would be a perfect op- 
tion on the part of the children to attend or not to attend such instruction. 
But the patron, according to that system, could use any indooemetii 
'ebort of compulsion ? 
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Anjthing abort Of eompulsion ; anything appealing to the will of 
child or parent, without constraining it. 

So be can now practically ; can he not? 

No ; that is the wording of one of the rules. But it is understood 
that neither direct nor indirect influence shall be used to induce a child, 
during religious instructioni to remain, when the parent objects to his 
remaining. 

Modifications, It is a plan that, theoretically, would offer the 

Plan No, 7— same advantages to all, and treat all alike. The 

Reawnsinfawmrofit, ^gj^^ ^f ^j^^ parent, too, would be acknowledged, 
and its exercise provided for. 

I presume that the only object, or, at least, the leading object, of any 
such change would be, to comprehend within the operations of the Na- 
tional Board those schools which are now excluded from it ? 

Just 60. 

IteawM against it. I woukL object to it on this ground, as being an 

vngenerous and one-sided scheme, inasmuch as it 

is one that the Protestant clergy and the Protestant gentry, owing to 

their greater intelligence, greater wealth, and greater influence of all 

Jkinds, could work better than the poor and uninfluential Eoman Ca* 

tholics. 

Would not it have this effect, that those who oppose the national sys- 
tem on the principle upon which the Church Education Society oppose 
it, could not receive that modification of it, because they would be under 
an obligation not to enforce religious education as accompanying secular 
education ? 

Just so ; that, I think, is the great advantage, and, perhaps, the only 
advantage of the scheme. 

But at the same time that it secured that which you regard as an ad- 
vantage, it would forfeit the other advantage of extending the compre- 
hension of the operations of the national system, because it would not 
get one of those schools ? 

Tes, if those persons for whom your Lordship speaks are disposed to 
insist, as a necessary condition, upon the concession to them of the right 
of enforcing religious instruction on all the children attending their 
Bchools— a right, however, that cannot be conceded to the Protestants 
without an equal concession to the Roman Catholics. — (fF. M^Creed^y 
Etq^ Head Inspector^ Reporty pp. 483, 6.) 

Plan No, 8. What modiflcation of the existing rule would 

you propose as an improvement ? 

What I should suggest, with a view to put an end to the education 
war, and allowing individual opinion, instead of party feeling, to resume 
its sway, would be, to give the Board a greater power than tliey now 
possess of dealing with individual schools, without enforcing -the same 
strict rule upon all schools ; making it a direction to the Board that 
they should endeavour to bring under their direction, as much as pos- 
sible, all the education of the country, and leaving them a greater dis- 
cretioi^ in order to enable them to do it. 
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In short, you would eatablisiL a varying local rule, instead of a per- 
manent and universal one ? 

I would leave it to the discretion of the Commissioners in various locali- 
ties, instead of obliging them to acton precisely the same rule in all localities. 

Can you illustrate your meaning by stating some instances in which 
you think, that if the Board had the power, they could advantageously 
relax the rule now existing ? 

For instance, where there is a vested school built in connection with 
a Roman Catholic chapel, and where there is no apparent prospect that 
that school ever can become a school for united education for other per- 
suasibns, on account of the locality and the circumstances of that parti- 
cular school ; in such a case, I conceive that the Board might very well 
now give aid also to a school of another persuasion. 

You stated that you think there ought to be greater discretion allowed 
to the Board to deal with individual cases. Will you be kind enough 
to explain in detail the manner in which you would propose that the 
Board should exercise a discretion with respect to individual cases ? 

I think the Board ought to consider, with respect to each locality, 
whether united education has succeeded ; whether the existing national 
schools are affording education to the whole population in that district; 
and if the Board find that there are large portions of the population in 
any district which, from whatever cause, they have not got at by means 
of their existing rules, I think the Board should then have discretion to 
adopt such rule for each additional school as they might think would 
have the effect of bringing the whole education of the country into their 
hands. If the patronage and management of the school were wholly in the 
hands of one religious persuasion, and if it appeared that, in consequence 
of that, the population of a different religious persuasion did not take 
advantage of that school, then, I think, a fit case would arise for the dis- 
cretion and consideration of the Board. 

Should it, in your opinion, be sufficient for the Board that the fact 
exists of one denomination objecting to send their children to the ex- 
isting school, or would you wish the Board to examine into the grounds 
for the separation, and to judge whether they appear to them sufficient 
to exclude the children of one denomination from the national school ? 

I would not wish them to examine into the grounds ; I think that if 
there be good evidence of the fact, and no prospect of the fact being 
otherwise, that is sufficient ground. 

Is your view of the case this — that, practically speaking, the Roman 
Catholic population have a system which suits their wishes and their 
wants ; that the Presbyterians have a system which practically suits 
their wishes and their wants, they receiving certain assistance from the 
the public funds ; that the only party now practically left out— -that is to 
say, which does not receive assistance from the State, but is left to its 
own resources — is a considerable portion of the members of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and that the two other parties being provided with a 
a system which suits them, and receiving assistance from the State, it is 
desirable to make such alterations as, leaving the other parties in pos- 
session of what they have obtained, shall admit this third portion of the 
community to their share of the public assistance as regards education ? 
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I do not put it as a matter which interests the Established Church 
only. I believe there are a large portion of the Roman Catholics in 
Ii*eland who object as much as we do to connecting themselves with the 
Board as it is. 

Therefore, in reference to those who are now left out of the operations 
of the Board, of all denominations, you would, without altering the plan 
in regard to such as are already in connection with the Board, admit 
those parties, who have been hitherto excluded, to a share, upon a diffe- 
rent basis ? 

I would. 

But you would not peimit those who are already enjoying the assist- 
ance of the Board to vary or modify the conditions on which they have 
hitherto received what they do receive ? 

I do not mean to say that I woulcj not give the Commissioners a dis- 
cretion even in that case also; but, though I conceive it might safely be 
given to them, I do not think many patrons of existing schools would 
desire to be released from the present rules of the Board. — ( The Ven, E. 
A, Stopfordf Report, pp. 584, 5, 8, 625, 6.) 

Mod^catuma. Do you think that that would tend to promote 

/%r» Ab, 8— mixed education ? 

Beasans in favour of it. j ^i^j^^ j^. ^ould. I think when the opposition 
was in that way disarmed, and it was no longer a question of principle 
or of party, individuals would consider much more than they have 
hitherto done what rules were in themselves the best for accomplishing 
the object. 

Do you mean to say, that Roman Catholics would, by that means, be- 
come more willing to put themselves under the patronage of a Protes- 
tant, and, vice versa^ that Protestants would be more willing to put 
themselves under the patronage of a Roman Catholic ? 

I do not say that. 

"Except in that way, how would you get rid of the real obstacles to 
mixed education ? 

One patron may be more likely to accomplish it than another. In 
each religious persuasion there are some persons whom the members of 
another religious persuasion would not place themselves under ; on the 
other hand, there may be some persons in whom they would put more 
confidence. Therefore, one patron may succeed where another may fail ; 
and the effect of the strife and the party spirit which has existed, has 
been, in many cases, to throw schools into the hands of the persons who 
never could accomplish united education, instead of into the hands of 
the persons who could. 

Do you conceive that the confidence of the opposite party in the 
patron of each school would be increased by the patron being enabled 
still further to promote his views, by having an increased power given 
to him by the Board of conducting the education according to his own 
plan ? 

That would be according to the use the patron made of his power. 
If the patron were left at liberty, and he adopted the exii^tiiig rules of 
the Board from his own choice and conviction, instead of from JOY 
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compulsion which may now be supposed to exist, I think people would 
have increased confidence in him ; but, if he altered the rule, and es- 
tablished a school of separate education, of course, it would not tend in 
that school to promote united education. 

You think if the patron were at liberty to carry out his views alto- 
gether, even though that patron were influenced by a wish to promote 
his own religious opinions, those of an opposite faith would have more 
confidence in him, having that discretion, than if he were trammelled by 
an universal rule ? 

I think they would have confidence, if they saw that he acted from bis 
own choice. 

To a certain extent he acts now from his own choice, in putting him* 
self under the national system ? 

He must either do that, or not get a grant for his school. 

Whatever might be the reasonableness of that scheme, what effect do 
you think it would have in putting an end to the education war existing 
in Ireland, which, of course, would be one leading object of any modifi- 
cation of the system ? 

I conceive it would have an effect in this way, that the Board would 
deal with individual patrons, and would, in many cases, give aid to schools 
upon different principles. I think that parties would then consider it 
more as an individual matter, and not as a matter in which the whole 
party was involved ; and they would go further in exercising their own 
individual judgments. 

In what respect is your plan different from one by which the Board 
should give grants to ail denominations of schools ? 

It does not interfere with the existing schools ; therefore, its operation 
is much more limited ; and there is also this important difference— 4he 
plan that I suggested leaves abundant room to all those who wish to ac- 
complish united education, and who are able to do so ; whereas, the whole 
system of separate grants to separate religious bodies would render it 
impossible in every instance — {The Ven. E, A, Stopfardy Report, pp^ 
628, 9, 585, 8.) 

Modifications. In fact, would it not follow, from the system 

Plan No. 8— ^y^g^^ y^^ recommend, that where one school has 

Reasons against It. ^^^ established, and where there is a great pre- 
Talence of one religious creed, there must, of necessity, be another school 
in the same locality for the opposite creed? 

Not necessarily ; for J conceive there are a number of patrons in Ire- 
land who are anxious to promote united education ; and I would leave 
full opportunity to such patrons to do so. I conceive the Board would 
exercise this discretion, that where they found that united education could 
be carried out, they would accomplish it. 

But supposing the case of there being a school which is exclusively 
attended by Roman Catholics in a district, and supposing that I have 
in the same district a Protestant school, and that I say that the only 
terms on which I will connect that Protestant school with the Board are, 
that it is left perfectly unrestricted with respect to religious education ; do 
you think that, under those circumstances, the national school not reaching 
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to any of the Protestants who attend mj school, the Board ought to treat 
with me ? 

I think, that if the Board have reason to helieve that the national 
school does not provide for one portion of the population, and there is 
no prospect that it ever will, it ought then to deal with another party, on 
such terms as they find necessary. 

Supposing that the patron of the other school in the parish has been 
a supporter of the Church Education Society, and pledged to its princi- 
ples, and that he will not conclude any uegotiation with the Board upon 
any other principle but that ; do you think that, under those circum- 
stances, the Board ought to form a connection with him upon those 
terms? 

I do, unless there were some peculiar circumstances that might limit 
their discretion in that case. 

Then, supposing, after they had formed a connection with him in this 
place, the patron of the Roman Catholic school were to say, that he was 
bardly treated in being put under restrictions from which the Protestant 
patron was free ; how would you deal with him ? 

I do not conceive that the Board would be under the necessity of 
yielding to that, because that patron would himself have already given 
in his adhesion to the principle of a school open to all classes. 

According to your scheme, as I understand it, there would be conceded 
to the opponents of the system, one by one, what they demand, or else 
those from whom such concession was withheld would remain a discon- 
tented body. Would it not, to the decree to which it promoted content 
amongst them, also give rise to dissatisfaction amongst the large body 
who are connected upon different terms, and more stringent terms, at 
present, with the National Board ? 

I do not think it would to any extent; because all those existing 
patrons have more or less pledged themselves to the existing rules, as 
saying, that they consider them the best ; and I believe that a great ma- 
jority of them, if left at liberty, would not wish to alter them, and, there- 
fore, would not claim a power to act in a way which they themselves did 
not approve of. 

But in what way have they given a pledge that they consider the sys- 
tem the best. Their adhesion to it is certainly evidence that they think 
it a system which they may conscientiously submit to, and advantageously 
act upon; but have they given any pledge that they consider that system 
the best ? 

The question has never been put to them, that I know of ; but I think 
the answer that the patrons of the national schools in Ireland would ge- 
nerally give to that question would be, that they approve of the existing 
rale in itself, and that they do not desire to alter it, as far as they them- 
selvee are concerned. 

Does not the fact of all parties connecting their schools with the 
Board seem to show confidence in the present system which you propose 
to change ? 

I do not admit that all parties have at present placed their schools in 
connection with the Board. 

Would it not be a hardship upon the patrons of schools who had 
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rfii.itr ?"»il i*:i-!i.-«l\«-* with th«- lU'urd, U(»un the suppositkiD tha 
wa- ijo qualitirutiuu Uj U' ♦xiKtieJ ot tlif niltrs alreadj estiUisi 
wh<:ii a iitw rule wa* f(»nm**l, in ortk-r to lake in a new dtseof* 
alto"*rtl.<'r, \\i*\ were to Ix* refused anv niitijration of the rulesr 
It u.i:;ht, in some (articular instances, and, therefore, I wooldi 
difcfn.tiun. 

With ref^-n-nr'e to your projio«al of pivin;r a discretionirj po 
the Co^lIni^*ioI:cr^ to provide tl-r exceptional cases, do not jouthii 
one gn-at ohject of the national .svifteui is, the attainment of pubL 
fiderjf'e ? 
I do. 

lh> not you think there is considerable danger attaching toyoi 
ge^iion in thi^repi^ect, that it uii;:ht j:ive a despotic authoritjtoi 
DJinant (larty in the Board, at any time, to make partial changes i 
ticular instances, with partial views? 

I do not think it would give them a more dangerous or mored 
power than they exercise at piesent, in pronouncing upon ei 
di-i idual schooi whether thev will «rive aid to that school or not 
Do you think that they exercise that power partially ? 
1 think they exercise that i>ower with great impartiality! 
Urjfiiiy. 

I>/you not think that the jriving them a further despotic p< 
make legislative changes, would give to a predominant party 
Board, at any lime, a strong temptation to maie partial changes i 
ing to their own views ? 

Su';h a jjarty could carrj* out such an object at present, by ' 
only with H:hools of a jjar ticular class, quite as much as they © 
the '•y.?!em I have projiosed. ^ . ^ 

Then, in fact, you are inclined to give an increased legislative 
to the Doard, instead of (as some recommend) increasing its w 
bility, and les.sening its legislative power? 
J am inclined to increase their discretion. 
Would not the principle which you have just stated, of extent 
legislative power of the Board to that great extent, go so far as 
ipso facto, to dissolve the Board, if, instead of being bound by < 
versal rule, as they are at present, they had no guide, but what 
pedient in each particular case ? 

I do not think it would tend to dissolve the Board. At pi 
know of no other guide as to the question of taking a school i 
nection or not, except the circumstances and expediency of the 
Have they not now this security, that when they take a scl 
connection, the patron pledges himself to conform to the esl 
rules of the Board ? 

They have that pecurity at present. * * 

If your confidence has been shaken in the firmnessof the Board,a 
its adherence to the institutions which were adopted after long e 
tion, and partly on the faith of which its parliamentary grant w 
to it, rihould you not tliink that there was some danger in giv 
those increased discretionary powers ? 

1 speak from experience. 1 have never seen anything whic 
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lead mc to anticipate any want of impartiality in the dealings of the 
Board with the pairous of the various schools in connection with them. 

Do not you think that vesting such a discretionary i)ower in the Board 
would give rise to constant squabbles between members of the Board ? 

I am not in possession of any information to load mc to say that it 
would ; I do not see that it would necessarily be the case ; I do not 
imagine that it would involve any more difficult (questions at the Board 
than the questions which now arise as to the taking of individual schools 
into connection, or refusing them. 

Do not you think that tlie having to determine upon the different 
rules to be applied to schools where they were governed by patrons of 
different religious persuasions, would form a much more formidable ele- 
ment of disagreement, and give rise to much greater divisions of opinion, 
between members of the Board ? 

I hardly think so ; I think the very same difHculty must arise at pre- 
sent. There may be an application from a school, which, practically, may 
be wholly Roman Catholic, and there may be an application from 
another school which, practically speaking, may be exclusively Protes- 
tant ; but I am not aware that any jealousies or dilliculties have ever 
arisen in dealing with such cases. 

Do you think that, with reference to this education war, of which you 
have spoken, the plan you propose would be better than an alteration at 
once of the rule, which would give equal license to all parties, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant ? 

That is so extensive a change of the existing system, that I am hardly 
prepared to recommend it. 

With a view^ either to the system comprehending those who are now 
outside the limits of its operations, or to putting an end to this educa- 
tional war, in what respect do you think that this detailed change which 
you propose would be better than a general one ? 

I think both plans would be equally effectual in putting an end to the 
education war. 

You think that the plan which you propose, of dealing with individual 
cases according to their circumstances, at the discretion and according 
to the judgment of the Commissioners, would have a tendency to pro- 
mote united education. In what way do you think that setting all the pa- 
trons free, by a single rule, to conduct religious education as they pleased, 
would have a tendency to prevent united education. There are two 
classes of schools to be operated on — one comprising those which are 
now under the Board, and the other those which would then come under 
the Board ; will you state what its effect would be upon each ? 

The plan I have suggested would not, in any way, affect those schools 
under the Board, which are now accom{)lisliing united education ; it 
would not touch them at all. The {)lan, if applied to all schools, would 
immediately destroy the existing rules in those schools ; it would affect 
them ; and I think you would incur the risk of destroying the result 
that has been accomplished in those schools, by touching them unneces- 
sarily. 

Would the plan to which you object do anything more than set the 
patrons free to alter the rules, if they were so disposed ? 
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No. 

Then the result would be, that all patrons who 'preferred the present 
mode of conducting the schools under the Board might, if thej pleased, 
adopt that mode ? 

Yes. 

You have said, that the most efficacious way of promoting united edu- 
cation would be, in your opinion, to have such a rule as that of the na- 
tional system adopted voluntarily, and not by compulsion, as it is at 
present ? 

J think so. 

Would not it be clear that in every case in which a man adopted the 
rules of the Board, or acted under the rules of the Board, under the 
change which has been supposed, he acted voluntarily ? 

Yes. 

And would not the schools be in a better condition to accomplish 
united education according to your own principle ? 

If sufficient pains were taken to make it known to every one that the 
rule was still continued, it would. — {The Ven, E. A. Stopford, Report^ 
pp. 585-9, 590, 625,. 9, 630.) 



CHAPTER XY. 



VIOLATIONS OF RULES. 



In Roman Catholic Will you have the goodness to inform the Com- 
achooh, mittee whether that Catechism which you hold in 

your hand could, consistently with the rules of the National Board, be 
taught at any time or place, except the place and time for the separate 
religious instruction ? 

I apprehend that it could be taught in school-hours in those schools^ 
because it was then taught ; I dare say it could not be taught according 
to the rules in school-time ; but I know it was so taught in some. I 
came in, in several instances, and I found, during ordinary school-hours, 
the school assembled, and the schoolmaster or schoolmistress with this 
Catechism in his or her hand, and when I inquired of the schoolmaster 

' or schoolmistress, " What is the religious instruction you give ?" they 
said—" The Roman Catholic Catechism." *« What version?" " So-and- 
so." Dr. Riley's, Dr. Plunkett's, and Dr. Butler's, were the three they 
gave me. I said — " Is there no other instruction ; do not you read the 
Scripture Extracts?" **No; that is the only instruction which I give.** 
An answer to that effect I received in 27 of those schools. 

It is, therefore, your belief, that these Catechisms were read in these 
schools, not at the time of the separate religious instruction, but at the 
time which, by the Time-table, was appropriated to the general instrue- 

tioD of the school? 
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I believe tb^y were read as the promiscuous instruction of the school, 
nobody objecting to them* 

Did you take the trouble of inquiring, when you found that those 
books, which would be specially excluded by the rules of the Board from 
being read at the time of united instruction, were read, whether the hour 
was the hour of separate instruction, or of combined instruction ? 

I found that it was the hour of combined instruction in several in- 
-stances. I understood that in those schools there was no objection made; 
that the children generally received this Roman Catholic Cntecliidm as 
the instructicm given ; there appeared to be no objection raised by the 
children. 

Are you aware that that practice is contrary to the rules of the 
Board? 

I apprehend it may be. 

In any of those twenty-seven schools to which you have been referring 
in your late answers, did you find any Protestant children ? 

I have not made a precise calculation as to those particular schools. 

In point of fact, in those schools in which you found this Catechism 
to have been in use, under the circumstances you have described, did 
yoB see whether the tablet was hung up in the schools or not ? 

J do not think it was ; but I would not undertake to speak positively. 

With reference to these books,such as Butler's Catechism, and the others 
which were used, as you say, during the hours of combined instruction, 
did you ever notice among the teachers any attempt at, or even any in- 
clination towards, concealment ? 

Not any. I said — " What is your religious instruction ?" and they im- 
mediately answered that which I have stated. 

You would infer, therefore, that that was the recognised course pur- 
sued in the school ? 

They did not seem to think that they were doing anything wrong. * 
* * * * I was not thinking so much of the rules of the 
Board. ♦ ♦ ♦ j wanted to know what was the practical 
working of the system. I was not trying to trip up the schoolmasters, 
or to find that what they were doing was wrong according to the rules 
of the Board ; but I was trying to ascertain the nature of the religious 
instruction given to the children, and, therefore, I was not thinking 
whether they were violating the rules of the Board or not. — (^A. O. 
Stapletanf Esq.^ Report^ pp. 521, 2, 3, 541.) 

VwlatiaM of Rules, I have stated, that in the Presbyterian schools 

In Preabyterian schools, the Scriptures are read, as a rule, to all the chil- 
dren, and there is a greater mixture in those schools than in any others 
under the National Board. I was curious to account for this pheno- 
menon, of which I had previously heard, because I knew it was the one 
point for which the Church Education Society were contend- 
ing; and having had an introduction to Dr. Edgar, the Systematic 
Divinity Professor in the General Assembly's College at Beliast, a man 
of very considerable eminence and iufiuence there, I called upon him, 
and asked him for any information which he could give me. He was 
rery oiyil ; and I said — '^ Dr. Edgar, it is of no use jour giving me this 
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rafonnation without my warning vou, in the first in.«tance, that if yon 
give it me not to be made use of, I do not wish to receive it ; if joa will 
allow me to make o.se of it, I will be much obliged to jon, and I shall 
take down what vou say." He replied — '• I have no objection to telling 
yon anythinfr as to the real state of things ;" and then Dr. Edgar made — 
in fact, he dictated to me — this statement ; I took down Dr. E/lgar^s words. 

Is Dr. Edgar the patron of a national school? 

I do not know whether he is the patron of a national school,* 
but he is one of the principal Presbyterians at Belfast; he has 
been, I believe, concerned in the arrangements between the Presbyterians 
and the Board ; but whether he is actually the patron or the manager of 
a national school, I do not know. This is his statement — ^* The Pres- 
byterian schools are connected with the National Board on their own 
conditions. They make it a rule to read the Scriptures in all the schools, 
and Roman Catholic children attend them. The Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary schools in Gonnaught are not placed under the Board ; it is a 
question whether they should be or not ; but the difference between those 
schools and the schools in Belfast is, that the Connaught schools are si- 
tuated in a country where the Roman Catholic priests have so much 
power as to make them (the Presbyterian body) doubt how far ths 
Board would consent to give them their own rules, as they had in Ulster. 
In their Female Industrial schools, where they teach knitting, &c^ the 
Scriptures are regularly read, but no denominational teaching is allowed. 
In the Mission schools, Presbyterianism is taught. The priests have vio- 
lently opposed the scholars of all ages, from 8 to 60, going to those schools; 
but the consciousness that by their own honest industry they were earn- 
ing a livelihood, prevailed against the curses of the priests." These are 
the words of my note — '* The above was taken down by me in Dr. Ed- 
gar's presence, I having previously warned him not to say anything to 
me which I was not at liberty to quote." 

Did you understand that he confirmed that note which you had made 
— namely, that if a child refused or declined to read the Scriptures, the 
master had the power, and exercised it, of compelling him not to come 
to the school again ? 

I understood that the Scriptures were read, and that the parents con- 
sented to it, and that the case of objection had not arisen. They knew 
the Scriptures would be read ; but whether the power of compelling an 
objecting child to remain would be exercised or not, I do not know ; of 
that I was not informed. The parents of the children knew that the Scrip- 
tures were read in the schools, and they sent their children to the 
schools, knowing that to be the rule. But I do not think the question 
arose, as no child objected. At a school in Belfast, I received from the 
mistress this answer — ** If the parents refuse lo allow the children to be 
taught the Scriptures, the children would be forbidden to come." 

Did slie state by whom the children would be forbidden to come, whe- 
ther by the parent or by the mistress ? 

By the mistress, clearly. 

From your own knowledge, you are not aware whether there is oxr \s 
not a rule compelling the attendance of Roman Catholic children daxr^BS 
the hours whan the Scriptures were read ? 
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' If Roman Catholic children frequent the schools, they are expected to 
ohey the rules, and, consequently, to he present when the Scriptures are 
read ; I considered that Dr. £dgar's remarks confirmed that view. 

You derive your impression from the words which you have just 
quoted to the Committee as heing used hy Dr. Edgar? 

Yes. 

You stated, that the master or the manager enforced the wisLesof the 
parent, those wishes being in accordance with his own. Suppose the 
wishes of the parent not to be in accordance with those of the master and 
manager, would the master and manager then be bound to enforce those 
wishes, or leave it to the authority of the parents ? 

I understand that they do enforce them ; that was the result of my 
inquiries ; that if the children are sent to school at all, the authorities ex- 
pect their presence when the Scriptures are read, the parents know it, 
and the question of leaving does not arise. — (A. G. Stapleton^ Esq., Re- 
por^ jop. 514, 15, 16.) 

The secular instruction, you have stated, was good in the schools of 
the Presbyterians. * ♦ * * * * * 

Did yoQ find those schools conducted in strict accordance with the rules 
of the fioard ? 

Some I did. I found violations of the rules in others. 

What violations did you find ? 

In some of the schools religious instruction was given outside the hour 
appointed for that purpose. I found very generally that religious wor- 
ship was carried on in the schools periodically. Those were the two prin- 
cipal violations. I know that in one of their schools in Belfast the 
tablet with the words *' religious instruction" on it is not used at 
aU. 

What school ? 

Townsend-street national school. — {The Rev. T, Campbell, Report, 
pp. 1,068, 81.) 

Are you aware whether, in any Presbyterian schools under the su- 
perintendence of the Board, rules exist which make attendance during 
the reading of the Scriptures compulsory upon all the children — that is 
to say, compulsory 30 far as that they would not be allowed to attend the 
school at all, unless they attended the reading of the Scriptures ? 

No such thing could possibly happen in any school under the Board, 
without a violation of its rules. 

Have you heard of its existence ? 

I do not believe that there is any such violation of the rules of the 
Board, and I do not believe that the Presbyterian clergy or laity, having 
assented to those rules, would be guilty of any such dishonest subter- 
fuge. 

Do you believe that, in point of fact, the Roman Catholic children at- 
tending the Presbyterian schools are directed to withdraw, by putting 
Up the board giving notice when the Bible is read ? 

It is required by the rules of the Board that they should have such 
iXotice given them, but not that they should be directed to withdraw. 

Do you believe that the Roman Catholic children do withdraw when 
the Bible is read ? 
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Not univeraallj ; in many parts of the north of Ireland the Romnn 
Catholics read the Scriptures with the Protestants and PresbjrterianSp 
and, if they were left to themselves, I believe they would do so very ge- 
nerally. 

Do you believe that the words '* religious instruction/' are put up at 
the time the Bible is read in all those scliools ? 

It is required by the rules of the Board that such should be done ; the 
Inspector is instructed to see that it is done ; and I add my belief that 
almost universally it is so done.* 

You say, '* almost universally ;" then you believe that there may be 
exceptions ? 

Of course, under any system conducted by human beings there will 
be faults committed, and exceptions to the most strictly guarded rule. 

Do you believe that this state of things exists with reference to the 
Presbyterian schools under the Board, in the north of Ireland, to any 
extent — namely, that it is known that the manager of the school and the 
master of the school will require all the children who attend to read the 
Bible, and that, in consequence, none attend, except those who are will- 
ing to read the Bible ? 

I do not believe that any Presbyterian patrons, whether lay or cleri- 
cal, or any teachers under the Board, give it out as a thing understood, 
that the children of all persuasions will be required to read the Bible, 
and should any refuse, that they will not be admitted to the school. 

Do you mean that you do not believe that that is done by any Presby- 
terian patrons? 

I never knew of such a case ; there is no officer connected with the 
Board who has had such extensive and intimate acquaintance with the 
Presbyterian schools in the north as I have had ; and neither as District 
Inspector, or as Head Inspector, has such a case come within my knowledge. 

Do you believe that in any Presbyterian school such a rule as has been 
suggested, that no Roman Catholic children should attend the school at 
all who did not attend the reading of the Scriptures, could exist without 
such a fact being reported to the JBoard by the Inspector ? 

I think it is hardly possible. 

Do you believe that if the Inspector did report that to the Board, the 
Board would continue that school in connection with it ? 

Most decidedly not; and, more than that, I will say, in justice to my 
Presbyterian brethren, that it is an imputation upon their honesty to 
suppose they would be guilty of the underhand practice supposed ; I 
do not think that any respectable layman, much less any clergyman of 
the Presbyterian Church, would be guilty of such a thing. — (JV. 
M' Creed If, Esq^ Head Inspector, Report, pp. 537, 8.) 

It has been stated by a gentleman who was invited over by the Com- 
mittee of the Church Education Society to inspect the national schools 
in Ireland, that in certain national schools under Presbyterian manage- 
ment, there was a rule of which the National Board was either ignorant, 
or at which they connived, by which the children could only receive 
moral and literary instruction by also attending the religious instractioQ 

* See note on next page. 
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given in the 8chooL He stated that he knew this to be the case in one 
school, and he believed it to be the case in more. 

Has any case of that sort come within your knowledge ? 

No ; and I should be ashamed to come here if I knew of any such 
case, or believed any such statement could be proved against us. 

Is it your belief that such instances exist ? 

I am sure that no such thing exists as our adoption of such a rule, or 
the Board's ignorance or connivance. 

It would be contrary to your own tenets, as well as contrary to the 
rules under which you are acting ? 

It would be violating our own hereditary principles, as well as our 
honourable engagement. 

In those schools are there ever Roman Catholics, as well as Protestants? 

I know that in several of them there are Roman Catholics. 

Do those Roman Catholics generally continue in the school at the 
time of the prayer ? 

I think they all do. 

And during the time of the reading of the Scriptures in the course of 
the secular education, do they also attend ? 

As far as I know, they not only are present, but read the Scriptures as 
readily as the other children do. 

Is there any board put up in the school at the time to denote that re- 
ligious instruction is being given ? 

I believe all our rules are put up.* 

But there is no order in the school, that at the time when religious in- 
itmction is given a board shall be put up to denote that fact ? 

Ithmknot.-'(TheRev. H. Cooke,!).!)., LL.D.,Rfport,pp.7iOyl39>) 

Do you invariably adhere to the rule of. putting up a tablet, specifying 
that the time for religious instruction has come, previously to giving re- 
ligious instruction in the school ? 

Invariably. — {The Rev, D. Wilson^ Report, p. *nh) 

After the union of the Synod of Ulster with the Board, Dr. Stewart, 
and some others, continued to have public worship in their school- 
houses. The abuse, as we thought it was, was reported to the Commis- 
sioners, and a copy of that letter was, at my suggestion, sent to Dr. 
Stewart. I received from him an answer in return, stating that it was 
perfectly satisfactory to him. He afterwards himself gave up the 

* Compare this, the two following answers, and that noted on the foregoing pARe, 
with the following extract from a speech delivered by Dr. Cooke, at a meetinc^ of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, reported in the Banner of 
Ulster, 6th July, 1854:— 

'^ A question had arisen as to whether they were bound to put up a show-board. 
He had not been questioned on that point ; but a brother minister of the South of Ire- 
land had afterwards questioned him as to whether they were required, at the time of 
religions instruction, to put up a show-board to signify that religious instruction was 
being afibrded. That arrangement about the show-board occurred years and years 
after their arrangement with the Board. They had made no bargain about it, and they 
would not, therefore, put up a show-board for all the archbishops and lords that com- 
posed the Board (hear, hear). He would not break his engagement in any particular 
whatsoever ; but, inasmuch as the Assembly has made no su^ engagement, under no 
•adi yoke of bondage would he place himselC** * 
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practice of preaching in the school- houses. That practice, however, still 
continues in some instances ; the Board have put one construction upon 

puhlic worship, and some Presbyterian ministers have put another. 

* ♦ « . « « • * 

I am greatly nfraid that some of the Presbyterian clergymen take a 
different view of what public worship means from the one taken by the 
Board. It is allowed to them tliat th<»y may have lectures, that the 
children may attend, and their connections and friends; but I fear, in 
some cases, they announce the intended service from the pulpit as if it 
were public worship. At the same time, it is right to observe, that I 
never knew a case where, on Sunday, for instance, worship was held in 
a school- house at the ordinary hour for public worship. On the contrary, . 
I am aware of an instance in which the Rev. Mr. Parke, of Ballymena, 
the Clerk of the Synod^ wrote to the Board withdrawing his school from 
connection with them for a time ; because he was obliged to use his 
school-house for public service on the Lord's Day, his Church being 
under repair. 

1 presume there is more difficulty in drawing the line with regard to 
Presbyterian worship than others, inasmuch as it is less ritual in its 
character ? 

There is. Supposing we should allow Presbyterians to have the 
Sacrament of Baptism administered in their school- house, that would 
involve an equal concession of the right of observing all Sacraments to 
others. I would very much rejoice if something more definite shouW 
be adopted in this case. I think we should give everybody the perfeet 
control of the school-houses in after hours, subject to two things — that 
is, that in case of abuse the Board should interpose, and also subject to 
the condition, that no public worship shall be observed in it. 

What is the great practical inconvenience in public worship being 
held in the school-house ? 

Suppose it is carried to its utmost limit, we might have baptisms ia 
the school-houses; the Roman Catholics would have an altar; the 
Episcopalians would have some of their peculiar services ; and it wou^U 
make the schools so thoroughly denominational, that the parents ^^ 
other denominations would, undoubtedly, feel an objection to them. 

Are not you aware that, in many parts of Ireland, school-houses^ ^^^ 
national, are licensed as places of public worship by the Dioce8a«r3» ^^ 
consequence of the absence of a church ? . . 

I am ; that such is the cape in regard to schools in connection -^*'^^ 
the Church Education Society. - 

Do not you conceive that it is a hardship, that in those places^ , 

people should be debarred from the possibility of having access *"- ^ 
assistance of the Board on account of that rule ? 

The difficulty would arise, exactly as it has done in the case of _^___ 
Presbyterian schools. I should myself prefer, to the present unde^^^" 
and loose system, the plan of allowing religious instruction to be^^ ^ 
served in accordance with the desire of the patron. 

How would you propose to apply that rule among different relig^ 
persuasions. If such a permission were given to a school of a m^ 
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character, would it be practicable to allow the same privilege to Roman 
Catholics, to Presbyterians, and to Episcopalians ? 

I must admit the probability of difficulty ; the non-vested school- 
houses are the peculiar property of individuals. If united instruction 
has not succeeded to the full extent that many of us desire, it might not 
be promoted or improved by the concession ; but, indubitably, our pre- 
sent system is loose, and leads to abuse. — {The Rev. P. S. Henry ^ D^D.^ 
Report y pp. 1,155, 8.) 

See, also, the evidence of the Rev. C. K. Irwin, Report, p. 566 ; 
and, for particular instances of violations of rules in Presbyterian 
schools, the further evidence of the Rev. T. Campbell, pp. 1,068-71, 
Ditto. 



CHAPTER XVL 



CHURCH EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



tu origin and The Church Education Society was formed at the 

*^''**- close of the year 1838 ; the national system, I think, 

could hardly be considered as established in the country before 1832, 

thou^ the letter stating the intention of the Government to introduce 

it was dated in 1831. — (The Rev, W, Le Poer Trench^ D.D.y Report^ 

j>. 1,255.) 

I conceive it was formed, not from any mere desire on the part of the 
clergy, who had already protested strongly against the national system 
of education, to embody their opposition in a separate society, but from 
^heir knowledge that it would be necessary to appeal to the public for 
^contributions to enable them to carry on their schools, and from the 
lact, that deputations from the different dioceses in Ireland were apply- 
ing to the public in England, and that those deputations were often 
"very troublesome to the English, and coming sometimes into collision 
"with each other while making frequent appeals ; hence, it was deemed 
expedient that there should be a centralization, and the formation of one 
society to embrace all the diocesan societies. This was not until six 
years after the establishment of the national system ; so that, I conceive, 
the Church Education Society was not, by any means, the offspring of a 
spirit of partisanship ; but that there was great forbearance on the part 
of the clergy, though they were strongly opposed to the national system. 
In what way was this opposition manifested previously to the Ibrma- 
tion of the society ? 

By addresses and remonstrances of the prelates, and petitions, and 
the holding back from connection with the national system. 

This was carried on, you say, about six years, and then the society 
was formed ? 
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It was. — ( The Rev. H. Verschoyle^ Report^ p. 867.) 

The inconvenience of so many different diocesan societies appealing 
to the public ibr aid, and also a feeling that by uniting they would gain 
strength, coupled with the necessity that was very generally felt among 
them for the formation of a central training-school for the raising of the 
character and efficiency of the teachers, led to a meeting of several in- 
fluential clergymen in Trinity College, Dublin, on the 17th of May, 
1838. A plan for the formation of a Church Education Society was 
then considered by them, and agreed to. This plan was submitted, 
during the summer of the same year, to the several diocesan societies, 
and, after receiving their concurrence, it was submitted to the Primate; 
and, in the close of the same year, the prelates of the Irish branch of 
the Church were called together in Dublin by a letter from his Grace; 
and, after making some slight alterations in the original draft of the 
society, which was laid before them, the majority of the prelates present 
gave it their sanction and support. That was in the winter of 1838. 
The Committee of the Church Education Society met, for the first time, 
on the 11th of February, 1839. 

What would you describe as being the fundamental rule of the 
society ? 

The fundamental rule of the society, with respect to religious in- 
struction, is, that all the children shall daily be instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures, and that the children of the Church shall be instructed in 
the Church Catechism, and the formularies of the Church, and that 
none but the authorized version of the Scriptures shall be used in giving 
the Scriptural instruction. — {The Rev, W, Le Poer Trench, D.D^ 
Report f p. 1,265.) 

Church Education Societp, What provision IS made for carrying on, 
Its system of instruction, together with that religious instruction, se- 
cular instruction ? 
There is a defined scale of secular, as well as of Scriptural 
proficiency, stating the amount of each which each child, ac- 
cording to his standing in the school, is required to attain within a 
specified time, the amount being clearly specified ; so that the teacher 
of the school is aware, before the Inspector comes round to inspect the 
school, exactly what the Inspector will require from each child, and he 
is also aware that the Inspector will be very strino:ent in requiring that, 
and that he is not authorized to look for more. Upon the child exhi- 
biting that proficiency to the Inspector, at his annual inspection, the 
child is, by the Inspector — for he alone is authorized to do it — removed 
from the one class to the other; and that removal is authenticated by 
the signature of the Inspector ^in the column underneath the class in 
which the child is placed. Upon the Inspector returning the number 
of children who had attained the proficiency required, there is a gra- 
duated scale of gratuity awarded to the teacher, ascending in its amount 
according to the child's ascent in the school; so that the efficiency of 
the teacher is incited by his remuneration, to a certain extent, • being 
made dependent upon the actual and bona fide proficiency of the 
pupils. 



And that proAoiency ib ascertained, not merely by the number of the 
pupils, but bj a ratio compounded of the numbers and the advancement ? 

It is. 

Do you mean that that plan is now in execution, or in contemplation? 

It has been in execution for more than twenty years. It ori<rinated 
with the Diocesan Society of Tuam, before the formation of the Church 
Education Society. * * * * Of course, that scale of 
proficiency has been regulated with reference to our Time-table, and 
our Time-table in reference to it, so as to take care that a sufficient 
amount of time is set apart for each particular branch, in order to attain 
the amount of proficiency within the time specified. 

Is the interesting system which you have just described, with a view 
of creating a feeling of emulation both in the pupils taught and in the 
masters instructing them, reduced to a set of rules which you could at 
your leisure supply to the Committee ? 

I have them here — (producing the same),* 

Has the Church Education Society been enabled to publish any school- 
books for the use of its own schools ? 

We have not been able to do so ; some attempts were made upon the 
subject ; we advertised for a prospectus of an improved spelling-book. 
We felt the comparative inefficiency of our books, and have endeavoured 
to remedy it, but hitherto without success. 

Have you turned your attention to the reading and spellin<; books 
and the other books of instruction which are used by the National 
Board? 

The Committee of the Church Education Society have frequently 
had it under consideration, whether they should not introduce the 
secular books of the National Board into the Church schools ; the idea 
was always rejected, I think rather with a feeling of regret than other- 
wise upon the minds of the committee ; but upon the ground that their 
introduction into our schools might be misunderstood both by our op- 
ponents and our friends. 

Have you a training-school of your own ? 

No ; we make use of the Kildare-place training-schools ; we pay 
"fchem so much per head.'f 

Are there any rules limiting the aid of the Church Education Society 
schools to masters who have been trained by themselves ? 

No. 

Then there would be nothing incompatible with the rules of the Church 
Ddacation Society, that schools which receive aid from them should be 
^Qghf by masters who have been trained in the Marlborough-street 
'^ning-school ? 

No. 

Abont what number do you train every year ? 

Thete were fifty-three teachers passed through the training-schools in 
*he year 1853. 

* See Beport, Appendix V, pp. 1,641-6. 
^ 't' The l^pciety has since obtained possession of the premises of the Kildare-place 
^^Kdety, and has established (1655) training and model schools of its own. 
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Do you happen to know how many you have trained since the be- 
ginning; ? 

I do not know ; I can easily ascertain. 

Can you easily ascertain what number of those you have trained are 
still engaged in teaching, and what number have gone off by emigration^ 
or in other ways, into other employments ? 

I do not think we could ascertain that without seeking for a very 
troublesome return ; we have no documents which would enable us to 
trace the teachers after they leave our training-school, on being appointed 
to a school. 

What is the length of time that a teacher stops to be trained in the 
training-school ? 

The length of time a teacher is Actually under training is very in- 
sufficient for the purpose ; but that is owing partly to want of funds, and 
to our requiring that the teacher shall be bona fide in possession of an 
appointment to a school before we receive him into training. That was 
a resolution which we found ourselves obliged to come to; for, in many 
instances, we found we were training young people who went away from 
us as soon as they^ere trained. 

Does the society furnish books gratis ? 

Books and school requisites are supplied gratis, to a certain extent; 
not the full complement necessary for the school. There is a certain 
amount given, according to the number of children attending. We allow 
grants of books and school requisites to be made annually to each schorf 
gratuitously, to the value of Is. per head upon the numbers on the nlll 
of the school ; all required beyond that must be purchased, but at i 
reduced price. 

Can you favour the Committee with a list of the books which are used 
in your schools ? 

I have the catalogue here — (producing the same).* 

How many Inspectors are there under the Church Education Society? 

I cannot state the number exactly just now ; it is some time since I 
was at the committee ; when I left, there were seven Inspectors ; but 
their numbers were found to be insufficient, and the committee were 
contemplating the appointment of others, increasing the number to 
eight or nine. 

Are they lay or clerical ? 

They are all laymen. 

Are you aware whether, in the various dioceses, there is an auxiliary 
clerical inspection ? 

The central society can only inspect annually ; we feel it very im- 
portant that there should be more frequent inspection ; and the derjjf 
have aided us in carrying on the work of inspection, by alternating the 
inspection among themselves — the clergy inspecting half-yearly in vi^osi 
of the dioceses, and the society, by its lay inspectors, inspecting the other 
half of the year. 

Do not you find that to make an efficient inspection requires peculiar 
liabits and practice ? 

♦ See Report, App. Y, p. 1,627. 
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No doubt of it. ^ The Church Education Societj feel very grateful to 
the clergy for their labours, and we feel that they are of very g^at 
utility as a supplemental inspection ; but we prefer lay inspection by 
our own officers. It is a great matter, we conceive, to have such an 
auxiliary inspection, making up for our lack of service, which arises 
solely from the want of funds. — (The Eev. W, Le Poer Trench^ D,D.f 
Reportypp. 1,256-9, 1,265, 6.) 

ChurchEducation Society. Do you mean that the Roman Catholic 

No conmuUion used to children go to the Church Education schools 
make children attend con;- ^^^ because the priests send them tliere ? 
trary to the will of their -, , jV * I'^i./*^ 

^^j^^g^ ^ 1 do not, and t cannot explain the fact con- 

sistently with the hostility of the priests to these 
schools, and their influence over the people. 

Do you think they are going contrary to the wish of their parents ? 

I do not. 

Is not that the foundation of your system, the will of the parent, not 
the will of the priest ? 

Certainly, it should be. — (R. Sullivan, JEsq,, LLJ)., Report, pp. 

409, 10.) 

- It is stated in this report of Mr. Graham, to which we have referred, 
that in a speech of yours a principle is laid down which amounts to this, 
that no child would be admitted to the Church Education school, with- 
out its parents having previously consented to what must, in the case of 
a IStoman Catholic, be deemed a violation of conscientious scruples. Have 
yon known cases in which the children of Roman Catholics have attended 
the Church Education schools ? 

I know many. 

In those cases did they attend without the consent or against the 
wishes of their parents ? 

Certainly not. 

Have you any reason to believe that the parents, in giving their con- 
sent to the attendance of their children, were violating any conscientious 
scruples which they entertained ? ,,. 

X should suppose not ; I have no reason to know anything of thekind. 

What is your opinion, generally, with respect to the feelings or prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic laity of the lower class as to reading the 
Scriptures ? 

I do not think that the circumstance of their children being taught 
the Scriptures in the schools, is the slightest impediment in the way of 
their sending their children to the Church Education schools generally 
through the country. That is my persuasion. 

Then, whence do you think that the difficulty arises where it does 

arise? 

No doubt the difficulty altogether arises on the part of the Roman 
Catholic clergymen of the. country. 

You stated just now that you do not think that Roman Catholic 
parents have any conscientious scruples against their children being 
taught in the Scriptures in your schools ; is there any peculiarity in the 
Roman Catholic doctrine upon the subject of being taught in th'" 
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bcriptares, which makes it more likely that thej shoold not have eonscieD- 
tioaa Mrruples anrainst their children being taught the Scripturoa bj • 
Froteitant teacher under Protestant fiatronage than would be the cue 
on the part of Protestants with reference to their children being taii|^ 
by a lioinan Catholic teacher ? 

Of couTMif I do not speak for the whole population of liie country; hot 
I think there is a very large number of Roman Catholic parents tint 
have no obj^^ction what<.*ver that their children should attend schook ia 
which they read the Scriptures, and have them explained. IdoMt 
think it is the custom in our schools to explain tbem eontroversiaUj. 
It is only about a week or ten days since» that, in the town of Clonmelf I 
▼iaited a good many schools ; I visited all the national schools in thit 
town, and, amongst other schools, I visited one that is not under the 
Protestant clergyman of the town at all, and with which he has no connee- 1 
tion ; it wos, I think, in connection with the Kildare-place Society; tad j 
it is principally managed by members of the Society of Friends, Ik 
Quakers ; but upon entering the school, of which the teacher is a Pro- 
testant, I found that every child upon the roll is a Roman Catholic Itil 
a female school ; there are forty upon the roll; I found twenty-five pr^ 
sent I just asked something about the conduct of the school, aadtlN 
teacher asked me whether I should like to hear a class, I said I should. 
She said—** What would you like to hear ?" I said — " Any lesson jm 
please." " Would you like to have a chapter in the Scriptures read?" I j 
said— << I should like that best of alL" She said—" I will call up thelot \ 
class." And I think nine girls, from about the age of 10 to 13; MA 
brought up to me, and they read a chapter ; and I gave them soaft 
explanation of that chapter. I first asked whether it was contraiy t6 , 
any rule. I did not say anything that touched peculiarly upon Roflun ^ 
Catholic doctrine. Though there are, I think, nine national schools in 
the town, and three parochial schools under the clergyman of the parish, 
I found this school with a Protestant teacher, and exclusively Roman 
Catholic attendants, and the Scriptures read every day by ail the chit 
dren who are able to do so. 

With regard to that school which was established by the Society of j 
Friends, are there any accidental circumstances to account for such sn 
attendance of Roman Catholics in that female school, the mistresi of 
which was a person of the Established Church ? 

1 do not know any special circumstances ; but the school has been 
there a long time ; perhaps I am within the mark when I say, that it has 
been established thirty years ; and I believe that all that time there has 
been a considerable attendance. The teacher has always been a Pro- 
testant, the attendance has been always in a large proportion Roman 
Catholic, and the Scriptures have always been read^— (T^Atf Ven. A 
Bellf Report^ pp, 659-61.) 

In point of fact, you think that, generally speaking, the Roman 
Catholic parents do not object to the Holy Scriptures being read Ij 
their children ? 

I do not think the parents would be the principal objectors* 

So that the objection really comes not from the parents, bat firam the 
Roman Catholic priests ? 
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In mj opinioii it is an influence of that kind which ia brought to 
bear. — {j. Heaid^ Eiq.^ Report^ p. 440.) 

They (the clergy) will not admit children into their schools to 
whom they cannot teach the Scriptures ; they have a conscientious 
objection against allowing that restriction to be placed upon them, and 
I apprehend no one will deny that that restriction is placed upon 
them. 

Do you mean that they refuse to admit a child into their schools 
whom they have no power of compelling to listen to the instruction they- 
oflfer? 

They will not admit any child into their schools who requires compul- 
rion on this matter ; they do\iot compel the children to come to their 
achools ; but still they come, knowing what they have to find there. 
You cannot call that compulsion ; it is the voluntary act of the parent, 
who deliberately sends his childen to Church Education schools. 

Do you believe that a single child, who expressed his unwillingness to 
read the Scriptures, would be retained, or that there would be any 
leLnctance expressed to his going away ; would not he be told — '* You 
hare come here under a mistake, and you are not to come here to- 
morrow?" 

Certainly, that would be the course pursued. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
* * * With regard to the principle of compulsion, it seems 
to me that you can hardly say that the principle of compulsion is 
introduced into the Church Education schools, as they now exist. When 
yoQ send a boy to Harrow, or to Eton, knowing what the rules are at 
those schools, you do not make it an objection that the principle of 
oompolsion is introduced because the child is made to obey ; I, there-* 
toTe^ say, that when parents send their children to the Church Edu- 
cation schools, knowing the rules, and making no objection to them, 
and that the rules are enforced, no principle of compulsion, in the sense 
in which it is stated as an objection, is introduced. If, then, the salary 
of the master, instead of being paid out of the funds of the Church 
Education Society, should be' paid by the Board ; and if the books, 
instead of being bought from a bookseller in Dublin, were supplied by 
the Board ; if this were done, I cannot conceive how the mere change 
in the mode of paying the master's salary, and the mode of enabling the 
manager to acquire books for his school, could so alter the school 
as to introduce into the school any objectionable principle of compuL« 
aion. 

May not the word ^* compulsion" be applied in two different senses ; 
although a child may not be compelled to attend a school, may not com- 
pulsion be exercised by requiring it to comply with certain rules which 
the patron has introduced into the school ? 

I apprehend it is impossible to carry on the discipline of any school, 
if children are not compelled to obey the rules ; in any school, if a 
child gets up and boxes his neighbour's ears, he is compelled to be 
quiet ; if you withdraw all power of compelling from the master, the 
school is, ipsoJuctOf dissolved. But I apprehend the compulsion referred 
to in this question must be compulsion upon the parental conscience.-^ 
(A. G. Siapfeton^ Esq^ Report^ pp. 528, 547.) 
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See, also, the evidence of the Rev. T. Campbell, Report, pp* 1,083, 
4 ; and that of the Rev. W. Le Peer Trench, D.D., p. 1,273, 
Ditto. 

Church Education SocUty. There are 1,880 schools, and they are to be 

Number of schools and found in nearly every parish in Ireland. Last 
'cf^olars. year there were 61,000 Church children, 

15,00 J Dissenters, and 22,000 Roman Catholics.— ( T/ie Bev. H. Vers- 
chotfhy Report J pp, 875, 876.) 

Amount of local support. It has been stated that the dissatisfaction 

of members of the Established Church iu 
Ireland, with respect to the National Board, has been almost entirely 
confined to the clergy, and that the laity, as a body, would, were it jaot 
for the violent opposition of the clergy, be willing to accept the terms 
which the Board now offers ; is that jour opinion ? 

It is not. 

Do not you believe, on the contrary, that the feelings and opinions of 
the great body of the laity of the Established Church iu Ireland upon 
the subject are identical with those of the clergy ? 

I have no doubt of it. 

Is not that fact abundantly testified by the large amount of subscrip- 
tions which the Church Education Society receives, considering the 
circumstances of the country, and the poverty which has prevailed 
among all ranks in Ireland during the last few years ? 

I think so. 

Can you state, in round numbers, the annual amount of the subscrip- 
tions from Ireland which that society has received ? 

£40,724 Os. 2d. for the year 1852. The report for 1853 is not yet 
published. — (The Rev. C. K. Irwin, Report, p. 574.) 

Comparative efficiency Can you institute any practical comparison at 

^•^? 't,^^^ ^"fiJ^"^*? present between the character of the secular in- 
oftheJSational Board, ^^^^^^^^^ ^l^j^l, jg gj^^n in the Church Edu- 
cation schools and in the National Board rural schools? 

I think I am competent to do so ; I have had frequent opportunities 
of doing it. I have been for seven jears past a member of the com- 
mittee of clergy who conduct the annual examination of teachers in the 
city of Armagh, connected with the Church Education Society; that 
gives me a tolerable insight into the qualifications of our teachers ; and 
I was also, for a great, many years, an unpaid Inspector of the schooh 
under that society in Armagh diocese, which gives me some idea 
of the mode in which the teaching is conducted. On the other side, 
' I have, within the last three years, inspected about 100 national 
schools. 

What is your impression as to the relative efficiency of the two classes 
6f schools ? 

I think,- taking them average for average, I should call our schools 
rather the better of the two ; and when I take into account the great 
advantages which the national teachers have as compared with ours, I 
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should call oiirs greatly the better; because the national teachers have 
such excellent means of training, and such capital books, which they 
purchase at a very reduced rate, and the purse of the nation at their 
back, that, unless the difference were very decidedly in their favour, 
I should say that it is in ours. 

Will you state in what respects you think the superiority exists ? 

There is greater system and method, and sounder teaching ; what is 
taughty is better taught ; and there is a better class of men to teach 
it. 

Do you confine your observations now to the north of Ireland, in 
which you reside, or do you extend your observations to all parts of 
Ireland ? 

I was never to the south of Dublin in my life. 

You know nothing of the working of the system in the south of Ire- 
land, or those parts which are called the Roman Catholic districts of 
Ireland ? 

Nothing whatever. 

In what respects is the education sounder ? 

I conceive the branches are better taught. Kyou go into our schools, 
and examine the children, you will find they know what they ^profess to 
know better than you would find they did in the other schools. 

Do you think the masters employed in those schools are better than 
the masters employed under the Board ? 

They are, at least) equal to them, taking average for average ; and the 
others, considering the advantages which they possess, ought to be a 
great deal better. — {The Rev. C. K, Irwiriy Report^ p, 556.) 

In comparing the national schools and the Church Education schools 
which you visited, which appear to you to give the best secular education? 

The national schools varied very much ; some of them were most 
excellent schools ; in other places, they were in a most gross state of 
ignorance ; whereas, the Protestant schools I visited were more on a 
level, and were certainly much better taught than some of the national 
schools, but worse than others ; I only speak of secular information. — 
(C Buxton, Esq,, Report, p, 613.) 

Does not it appear to you extraordinary that the education given in ' 
the Church Education schools should be better and of a higher order 
than that given in the practically exclusively Roman Catholic schools 
of the National Board, when the National Board has its model establish- 
ment in Dublin, and its training-school for masters in Dublin, while the 
managers of the Church Education schools have no such advantage, and 
are obliged to seek for masters for their schools wherever they can find 
them? 

I have no notion that the Church Education schools are superior in 
the common run to the national schools ; on the contrary, I tliink the 
common run of the national schools are, at least, as good as the common 
ran or the Church Education schools ; but I think it is very likely that 
the Church poor, accustomed as they were to attend the Churcli schools 
long before the establishment of the national system, and having a 
■ natural preference for the schools under their own clergy, and ta 
' by teachers of their own religion, should long continue to prefer 
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eren after the national schools might have hecomfe somewhat hetter than 
the Church schools. — (The Right Hon. Alexander MacdannM^ Hepori, 
p* 277.) 

When 70U removed to the parish of Eiphin, did yon find any sdiools 
in operation in the parish, and with what society, if any, were they ooa- 
nected? 

I found two schools in the parish of Elphin ; they were both con- 
nected with the Church Education Society. 

In what condition were those schools in reference to the number at- 
tending them, and also in regard to their efficiency ? 

Nothing could have been worse ; there were not above a doeen in 
attendance in the boys' school, and not more than seven or eight in the 
girls' school. * ♦ * ♦ j attended the public ex- 

amination, which was held by a clergyman who was inspecting on the 
part of the society. The simplest questions were not answered. No- 
thing, I repeat, could have been worse, and I said on the occasion — '^I 
cannot certainly compliment you upon the success of these schools ; the 
answering has been extremely bad," or something to that effect. 

Was there a report by the Inspector, whose examination you were 
present at, made to the patron of the school, or to the society ? 

The report of the Inspector made to the Church Education Society 
was couched in these words — '* The attendance at this school for the last 
six months has been unfavourable to the progress of the children." 

Do you attribute the deficiency of the schools to which you have al- 
luded to the system of the Church Education Society, or to the povertf 
of those schools ? 

I attribute it to their poverty in some measure ; but, at the same 
time, I think, as a system, their machinery is very imperfect ; I think 
the inspection is wretched. But what occurs to me is this — that by 
keeping this Church Education Society in existence, you estabHsfa 
miserable and inefficient schools, which the Protestants are, by a kind 
of moral coercion, forced to attend, thereby losing the advantages winch 
they would have from the National Education Board. Moreover, ihey 
prevent many persons, who are really not unfavourable to the nationid 
system, subscribing to it, and by other means aiding and promoimg its 
efficiency. 

Have yon visited many Church Education schools besides the £^|pfain 
school ? 

No, I have not. 

Have you visited any besides ? 

Not of late years. 

Have you done so at any time ? 

I cannot speak of any other from my own observation. 

In the schools under the Church Education Society to whidi yda 
have referred, did you ascertain whether the master was without a saf- 
ficient salary, or that the pecuniary means of those schools were very 
small ? 

I consider that in Elphin the master was much better supported than 
my master is now, and not only so, but I think he was perfeetiy com- 
the proof of that is, that he has gone now to Sir Robert Gore 
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cftth*8 aehoolB. I atoilmte it entirely to the ineffioienoj of the syBtem. 

if ou imagine that that same master, under the National Boards would 

re been able to render his school efficient, which, under the Church 

ncation Society, waa inefficient ? 

[ have not a doubt of it ; but, I dare say, he is a yery efficient master 

V in Sir Robert Gore Booth's schools. 

B[ow do you explain the difference in the man's efficiency under the 

mie system in two diflerent localities ? 

Sir Robert Gore Booth probably takes a great deal of interest in his 

ools, and superintends them, and so supplies the deficiency of the 

urch Elducation Society. They had no one, perhaps, in the case I 

speaking of, to supply that deficiency ; therefore, a master, who is a 
7 inefficient master in one place, might be very efficient in another. 
ETbey had only the Dean in one place who was the superintendent of 
i echool ? 

Inhere was the curate, too. 

Oo not you think that the efficiency of a master, even under the Na- 
oal Board, is greatly affected by the kind of superintendence under 
lich the master is placed ? 

Undoubtedly it is so. * * * * 

TiovL say that the inefficiency is owing to the system ; will you explain 
^ it is owing to the system, you having admitted a short time ago 
^t the same teacher in another locality under the Church Education 
MBietj might conduct the school perfectly efficiently ? 

Bofpoae your Lordship were to have a school under the Church £du- 
klvm Society, or that any of your Lordships were to do so, I am sure 
Nr Lordships would pay that diligent attention to the interests of that 
hdd which would supersede the necessity of the inspection of the 
bnreh Education Society, and you would have it efficient without any 
ier inspection. 
Slow is it that it could not be made equally efficient by the inspection 

rfturself, as the Dean of Elphin, and the resident rector of the parish ? 
do not aay it could not be made so ; I mean to say that it was not ; 
taterer be the system under which such a state of deficiency exists, I 
nk it is the fault of that system ; undoubtedly an individual would imp 
we the system, but there is a certain condition which an efficient sys- 
a could not tolerate. 

A.re not you aware that the clergyman of the parish is, ex officio^ the 
al inspector of the Church Education schools established in the 
•ish? 
[ am. 

Does not that at once presume a local superintendence which ought 
be efficient in earrying on the work of education ? 
Everybody ought to do his duty ; but I look upon it that it is throw- 
thd duty of carrying out the system on the local inspection ; it is 
king that answerable altogether' for the state of the school. 
yiMTir Lprdslup has an official Inspector,* the Inspector has a high 



It wa^ not iho ^officiflS" inspection at which Dean Warbnrton was present, 
flonenCal iatpection by " a dergymaa." — (See forejiomg pm^e.) 
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responsibilitj ; if he throws that off himself upon a local Laapector, I do 
not see the value of the system. 

As jou do not approve of the system, would jou consider that the 
mere fact of your being the clergyman of the parish, imposed an obliga- 
tion upon you to be responsible for the efficient carrying oat of Uie 
system ? 

Certainly not- 

Therefore, the Church Education Society would not derive an j benefit 
from the inspection of clergymen of the Church who are not favourable 
to it? 

No. — {The Very Rev. W. Warburton^ D.D^ Report^ pp. 890, 8, 9, 
900, 1.) 

fggr See, also, the evidence of the Very Rev. B. M. Kennedy, M.A., 
Report, p. 1,044 ; and that of the Rev. T. Campbell, p. 1,060, Ditto. 

■Church Education Society, Do you, from your observation, ascribe any 

Causes of the efficiency importance to the kind of superintendence 

of Its schools-- which is exercised over a master by a manager 

Supenntendence of the -» . r i. i o 

dergi and gentry, ^ and patron of a School ? 

I do. 

In that respect, do you think the national schools or the Churck 
Education schools, are more favourably placed ? 

I think the patrons of the Church Education schools exercise mon 
superintendence over the masters than the patrons of the national schoob. 

Do not you think the result of that would be, speaking generally, 
that supposing the qualifications of the masters to be equal, the more 
efficient schools would be those which have the most efficient superin- 
tendence ? 

Decidedly. 

Do not you consider that the greater degree of superintendence on the 
part of the patrons of the Church Education schools arises, in some 
degree, from their being themselves the contributors to those schools, 
and from the schools having no other funds than their local contribu- 
tions to support them ? 

No ; I think it arises from the desire of the clergymen to discharge 
their duty towards the younger portion of their parishioners. — {The 
Rev. T. Campbell, Report, p. 1,062.) 

Speaking generally, are the local superintendents of the Church Edu- 
cation schools attentive and efficient ? 

I consider them highly so. 

Do yon think that there is any great difference between the Church 
Education schools and the national schools in that respect ? 

Yes, I do. Out of about 4,700 national schools in Ireland in 185 
it appeal's, from the returns made to Lord Eglinton, that 1,282 
■under Protestant patronage, and 3,159 under that of Roman CathoU 
With respect to the majority of the Protestant patrons, they appear 
me to tolerate rather than to love the national system. The same 
think is true with respect to the Roman Catholics ; but I would, witi 
respect to them, make this addition, that the spirit of the Church 
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Rome, as it exists at present in Ireland, appears to me to be so opposed 
to intellectual enlightenment, that it would be hard to expect that the 
Roman Catholic patrons of schools should give that constant, earnest, 
and diligent attention to the work, which experience has proved, I think, 
to be more necessary to the efficiency of a school than even the 
attainments of the teacher or the good quality of the books. I think it 
is chiefly owing to the cordial, constant, regular superintendence of the 
parochial clergy, that the Church Education Society's schools have been 
enabled to compete as successfully as I conceive they have done with the 
national schools in the country. I think there is a general impression, 
in consequence, on the minds of the lower classes in Ireland, that there 
is no good education to be obtained for their children except in the par^ 
son's school. 

Do you include all the people of Ireland of all religions in that answer ? 

I am more particularly speaking of the Roman Catholics. 

Do you speak of good secular education ? 

Yes. 

And you apply your answer generally to all schools ? 

That is the result of my experience. I refer to the general impression 
on the mind of the population of Ireland, arising from the great -diligence 
and attention which is paid to the schools by the clergy, that they find 
that their children progress more rapidly in the clergymen's schools than 
anywhere else. I do not mean to be understood to assert, that there are 
not many exceptions to that, where large salaries are given to masters 
connected with the national schools, and in the neighbourhood of train- 
ing or model schools ; though, even in that case, there are instances in 
which, I think, it is proved that Protestants, at all events, prefer the 
Church Education schools. 

With respect to the superintendence of the schools, where there are 
proprietors in the neighbourhood who will take an interest in the na- 
tional schools, I presume those schools are not deficient to the degree 
that you generally ascribe to them ? 

TVliere the resident proprietor takes a great interest in the school, I 
would say, that that would be an exceptional case. I do not think there 
is any great love for the system, either in tlie resident proprietary, the 
clergy of the Established Church, the Presbyterians, or the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

Do not you think it is a necessary result of any system of compromise 
that it cannot have the hearty concurrence of any party. 

I do {The Rev. W. Le Poer Trench, D.D., Report, p. 1,266.) 

Do not you consider that the Church Education schools * * 

derive considerable advantage from the more constant supervi- 
sion and care which is given to them by the resident gentry of the 
country ? 

Tliat is a great and incalculable advantage which they possess, 
that the gentry of the country and the Established clergy all 
t^e a lively interest in those schools ; and they have made 
^em extremely useful; and we may form some idea from that 
^^'hat the national schools would have been made had they been, 
^om the first, supported, not only by the strong feelings of the 
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nation at large, and by the public aid, but bj wbat I oono^ive would 
hare been far more important to them than almost all those things tot 
gether, if they had been supported by all the prc^perty» rank* and inteUir 
gence of the country. 

Are those results exhibited practically, to your knowledge, In com* 
paring the national schools in which the sympathy and support of Intel* 
ligent landed proprietors is enjoyed, as compart with other national 
schools in which those are wanting ; are you able to say that the sehoolf 
in which you get that aid from intelligent gentry and well-educated peo* 
pie are proportionably better than others ? 

I have no doubt that is the case ; and until such support and counte* 
nance are obtained, I admit that our schools can never approach to that 
degree of perfection which I think they will in time attain to« — {Th$ 
Sight Hon, Alex. Macdonnell^ Reporij p. 278.) 

Il^ See, also, the evidence of the Yen. B. Bell, Beport, p. 652 ; and 
that of W. H. Newell, Esq., LL.D., Head Inspector, p. 1,287, 
Ditto. 

ChurchEducation Society. Comparing them with the rural schools under 
Causes of the efficiency of ^y^^ management of the Protestant dergr* what 

%tS schools — • xU • J'i.' o 

IS their condition r 

nd^'^trhlr'^'^Jkrilr^i ^ ^^^ °^*"^ ^^ *^® schools under the Pror 
teachers^ ^ ^ '"^^* ^ testant clergy, whether under the Church £di]6l^ 

tion Society or the National Board, have a kcal 
endowment If the Protestant clergymen enjoy the confidence «^ the 
neighbourhood, if the children of all classes and all denominaiions attend 
the school, if the landlord is favourable — decidedly such schools are, ia 
general, superior to the others; superior, not merely ipsoftuto from the 
difference of creed in the managers, but from the other circumstances to 
which I have adverted. The school-house is better ; it is kept in better 
repair ; there is an adequate supply of books ; the master has a be^r 
Sfdary as teacher, and the chances are that he is clerk of the charch, 
of the petty sessions, or he fills some other office that liie infiuenoe of 
the Protestant clergyman, or the landlord, or other gentlemen, in fiiyoar 
of the national system,- has obtained for him.: to these causes any supe* 
riority that the school may have is owing. 

You ascribe the superiority of those schools entirely to the circim- 
stances you have mentioned, and not to the peculiar nature of the fiuper^ 
intendence? 

Yes, decidedly; the difference of the management does not 
affect the question, except so far as it brings with it the advan* 
tages enumerated.— (t/. W* Kavanag\ E^q^ Head Inspedor, Report^ 
p. 330.) 

Practically, which class of schoolmasters receive the largest salaries— 
liiose of the Church schools, or those of the national schools ? 

Those of the national schools, undoubtedly. 

Combining all they receive from every source, do the schoolmaaten 
u&der the National Board obtain larger incomes than the sohoolmastess 
under the Church Education Society ? 
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Yes ; a seeond-cka schoolmaster under the National Board receives 
a salary of £19 a year certain, from the Board. None of our school- 
masters have any such certain salary, unless under the rare circum- 
stance of their being under some liberal landlord, or some liberal clergy- 
man. 

The Committee wish to know practically, taking the Church Educa- 
tion schools and the national schools with which you are acquainted, 
what is the proportionate amount of income received from all sources by 
the masters ? 

In the national schools which I have visited the almost universal re- 
port of the teachers, though they were not very willing to tell me all I 
wished to know, was, that the children's pence amounted to about £5 a 
year. Som6 of them had a house, and some had not, and according 
to their classification under the Board was their salary from the Boar£ 

What is the case with respect to the Church schools ? 

The circumstances of the Church schools vary very much. The pa- 
rochial school of a parish may be worth, without the clerkship, from £5 
to £10 a year ; if the clerkship be united to it, that is, probably, £10 
more. 

What would the children's pence amount to ? 

I suppose that they are pretty much the same in all cases ; perhaps, 
£5 or £6 a year ; local circumstances may make some little difference. 

With respect to the amount of the emoluments derived from the 
children, is not there this difference between those classes of schools, 
ihst while all are obliged to pay according to their means, or what are 
supposed to be their means, in the nationid schools, no child is to be ex- 
'doded for the want of payment in the Church Education Society's 
Jdboob? 

That is the rule of the Church Education Society, that no child shall 
Ibe excluded for want of payment. 

Practically, is payment received and expected from all ? 

No. 

Then there is not the same amount of receipt from the children in the 
CSiurch £klucation schools as there is in the national schools ? 

I should suppose there is not ; I should think there is rather less ; we 

'^oaot exclude any from their inability to pay, and generally many are 

^minahle to pay. I cannot tell how the masters under the National Board 

^regulate that question, but I do not think there is any such rule as we 

Xttve. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ jj^ ^i^Q 14t]j pggg Qf i^jjg gj^|. volume 

^>f the 19th Beport, Appendix A, you have the salaries and gratuities 
"So the teachers and paid monitors : I only drew the attention of the 
Oommittee to the income of the teachers of the second class, £19 ; now 
n find the first class of male teachers get from £36 to £25, and the 
'females £26 to £22 ; the second class of male teachers get from £22 to 
£20 ; and the third class get from £18 to £15 ; and there is a fourth 
«la8S, called probationary teachers, who get £11. Besides these, there 
are the monitors in schools of a certain classification who receive for the 
first year £4, and they rise for four years until they get £8 ; and, as far 
as my experience goes, those monitors were generally either the brothers 
or ilie 8OB89 or m sonie way connected with the schoolmasters. Now, 
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* • ♦ ♦ your Lordships may bear in mind that the loweai 
rate of payment of a national schoolmaster is £11 whilst he is prolNL- 
tionary. An^l I have here a little printed collecting card of the Church 
Education So(;iety for Ireland, which states a well-ascertained fact, that 
there were 500 of our teachers who could not reckon on £10 per annum; 
and, in consequence of this, an association of ladies in Dublin has been 
formed for collecting sixpenny subscriptions in augmentation of their 
incomes. — {The Rev, C. K. IrwiUy Report, pp. 557, 8, 90 

1^^ Compare, also, with Chap, vi.^ p. 64. 

Church Education Society, Did you visit any of the Church Education 

Combined education ef- schools when you were in Ireland ? 
fected in its schools '^^ <* A few 

greater extent than in na- --^ * 1 1 i ^ i. . • x 

tional schools. Were you enabled to form any opinion as to 

* the extent to which united education was car- 
ried on in them ? 

I visited a sufficient number to satisfy me that there is far more d 
combined education in the Irish Church schools than in the national 
schools, in those localities where I principally visited the national schoo]i* 
— (J. Healdy JEsq,, Report, p. 440.) 

Have you ever inspected the returns contained in the reports of ib 
Church Education Society, or heard of their nature in respect to wM 
education ? 

Yes ; I think they return between 20,000 and 30,000 Roman Cafto- 
lic children as being in their schools. 

Whatever might be expected, in point of theory, from the operatioi 
of such a rule as this, in point of fact, the system which, is carried o& 
upon this principle has not succeeded in 'attaining united education, 
but the system which is carried on upon the opposite principle has 
done so? 

So it appeared to me. 

Have you come to this conclusion from a reference to the published 
reports, or from your own observation in visiting the schools? 

More from my own observation in visiting the schools. 

I believe you went to Ireland favourably impressed with the priti 
ciples of the national system as a means of uniting different creeds ? 
. Yes. 

You expected to find the result of the existing system to be unite 
education ? 

Yes. 

Do you attach considerable importance to united education ? 

I think it would be of immense benefit to Ireland if you could uni^ 
children of the two creeds. 

The result of your observations in Ireland — ^you having a previoc 

feeling favourable to the national system — was, that the objects of tfa 

national system were better and more fully carried out by a systei 

-founded upon Scriptural instruction than they are in the schools unde 

the National Board ? 

That is my impression. — (C Buxton^ Esq., Report, pp. 604, 6, 7, "B^ 



Do joa know that the Cliorch Education Society had attaine<l, not* 
withstaoding its compiilBoiy role with respect to ruading the Scriptures, 
a rastlj greater measure of mixed and united education tlian the 
natfooal system has with all its freedom ? 

I believe that is so. — {Tke Right Hon, Alex. Macdonnell^ Report^ 
^ 275.) 

Do joa think that the maintenance of what is called the principle of 
the national system is of importance, in order to eifect the end of united 
education ? 

Ido. 

flow do you account for its having, with this principle, succeeded so 
iDucli less than the Church Education Society has in obtaining united 
education ? 

I am very much surprised to hear of the success of the CImrch Edu- 
cation Society; I must believe what I see stated in their rt'turns; but it 
is surprising to see the large number of Roman Catholic children which 
they have upon their rolls ; I cannot account fur it ; I should think, 
towever, that the great majority of the children are very young, and, 
peAaps, not able to read.* — (/?. Sullivan^ Esq., LL,D., Report^ p. 406.) 

(8* See, also, the evidence of the Rev. C. K. Irwin, Report, p. 558; of 
the Yen. E. A. Stopford, p. 601, Ditto; of the Ven. R. Bell, p. 651, 
IMtto; of the Rev. A. Rowan, p. 991, Ditto ; and of the Very Rev. 
K.M. Kennedy, M.A., pp. 1,042, 3, Ditto. 

^fkB^Mcation Society, The Church Education schools have this 

Cmei of the attendance very great advantage, that, wherever the 
^^wwn Catholics in its Church Education schools are very well con- 
ducted, they are, of course, attended largely 
^7 any Protestant children in the neighbourhood, and then the 
Roman Catholics — who form the great bulk of the poor in almost every 
part of Ireland — if there is no national school near at hand, will 
naturally go to those schools, in order to get education of this sort rather 
than get none at all, more especially as a Roman Catholic child is not 
palled upon, and cannot be called upon, to read the Bible till it is able 
to do so intelligently,* and a great number receive education at the 
Church Education schools up to the time that they can read the Bible, 
^nd then leave the school ; so, at least, I have been told. 

^0 you know what are the average ages of the children in both classes 
of schools ? 

I think, in our schools, the average age of the children is about 10. 

^0 you mean the age at which they leave ? 

The age at which they leave; they generally leave at about 10 or 11 
y^n of age. 

Bo you know what is the average of the children in attendance at 
^'^e school ? 

* By the rules of the Church Education Society every child in attendance, whether 
~fPable of reading or not, is under Scriptural instruction.— See Scale of Proficiency, 
rj*«8 1, subjects "Scripture'* and " Repetition," Report, App. V, p. 1,646. And, as 
•^ the ages of the chUdren, see the evidence of the Rev. W. Le Poer Trench, D.D., 
p. 2727 
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No, I do not ; bat I haTe alwajs nnderatood that a Ycrj large pro- 
portion of the Roman Catholics who attend the Church Educatioo 
achoob can do so with a perfectly 9afe conscience up to the time at 
which tliey are qualified to read the Bible, and that many of them then 
leaTe the school. — (The Right Hon. Alex. Maedonnell^ Report^ p> 276.) 

In these Church Education Schools, education is not the only boon held 
oat to secure an attendance ; for, in many caaea, bread and clothea are 
r^nlarly distributed to the pupils — the former daily, the latter periodi- 
cally. In many instances, when the parties have received the clothes, 
they do not return until the period for the next distribution draws nigL 
The great stress which has been laid upon the numbers receiving 
** Scriptural instruction" has, I think, been exaggerated ; for it will be 
recollected, that it is only those who are able to read who are required 
to receive it, and it will be generally found, that it is the younger 
members of a family (Roman Catholics) who attend ; while the senior 
ones either attend some other school, or remain at home idle and un- 
educated. — (Report of Inspector Grahamy read in evidence of if. 
Cross f Esq^ Report^ p. 219-) 

There are two statements made in this report to which we haye be» 
referring, in the way of abatement of such a statement as that which 
you have now made, as to the success of the Church Education Sodety 
in attaining united education. The one is, that ^in these Church 
Education schools, education is not the only boon held out to secan 
attendance ; for, in many cases, bread and clothes are regularly diafiri- 
buted to the pupils — the former daily, the latter periodically." . Aid 
that, '^ in many instances, when the parties have received the clothes, 
they do not return imtil the period for the next distribution dnvi 
nigh." Is that a true statement with respect to the schools of which «• 
have been speaking ? 

Certainly not, as far as my information goes. 

Is the attendance of the Roman Catholics in the Church Educatiim 
schools in the County of Waterford* due, in any measore, to those 
causes? 

I believe not. 

Are you well acquainted with the majority of ihe schools in that dis- 
trict? 

I act as secretary to the society within that district ; the returns an 
made to me of all of them, and I never heard of any of those cases. 

Do you think that such practices could take place without their 
coming to your knowledge ? 

I am quite certain that they do not. I will not undertake to ssjf 
with reference to every individual school, that nothing of the kind has 
ever occured ; but I will undertake to say, that that is not a trae repre- 
sentation of the schools. I do not myself know that such things take 
place in any one of them. 

It is further stated, that the success of the Church Education schools 
has been exaggerated in this way — '' for it will be recollected, that it is 

* At the time he made the report referred to, Mr. Graham's district was In the 
Connty of Waterford. 
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onlj those who are Me to read who are required to receive Scriptural 
inatruction ; and it will he generally found that it is the younger mem- 
bers of a family (Roman Catholics) who attend ; while the senior ones 
either attend some other school, or remain at home idle and uneducated." 
Is that the tmth with respect to the schools in which that attendance of 
Boman Catholic children, to which you have referred, exists ? 

Certainly not, as far as I am aware. — (The Ven,R, Belly Reportjpp. 
651, 2.) 

Will you state why it is that Roman Catholics do resort to the schools 
of the Church Education Society, being such as you have stated them 
to be, and why you think Protestants should object to resort to schools 
under exclusively Roman Catholic auspices ? 

My opinion is, that the people of Ireland, though I would not venture 
to say that they haye that thirst for Scriptural education which is some- 
times attributed to them, decidedly have not that objection to it which 
the authorities of their Church have, it being the fundamental principle 
on which we insist, that you ought not to displace the Scriptures from 
their authority as the basis of the education of the country ; and one of 
the main points at issue between our Church and that of Rome, being 
the supreme authority of Scripture as the sole ground of religious faith, 
the opposition of the priests is natural, while the greater readiness of 
the people to receive or to read the Scriptures is certain. Perhaps, 
also, a certain confidence which they have in us, and which is not reci- 
procated, may be the cause of it. I know the fact to be so, be the cause 
what it may. — {The Rev. A. Rowan, D*D^ Report^p. 995.) 

With respect to the causes of Roman Catholics attending the Church 
Education schools, have you made any special inquiry upon that sub- 
ject, and are you able to state anything regarding it ? 

Yea, I have. I was informed by my colleague, ]VIr. Yerschoyle, that 
he had been asked some questions on the subject, and from our not 
haying inquired in the ordinary working of the society about it, he was 
unable to answer them. I have directed inquiries to be made upon the 
subject, and I have obtained information relative to it, which I will now 
lay before the Committee. The inquiries were directed only to those 
schools in which there were ten or more Roman Catliolics on the roll. 
There were upwards of 500 of those, but answers were returned only 
from 437 of them. 217 of these 437 schools account for it by the su- 
perior instruction imparted over that of the national and other schools 
in the neighbourhood ; 1 10 account for it by the school being nearer to 
those who attend than any other school ; 39, by the desire of the people 
for Scriptural instruction; 21, by the poverty of the parents, and the 
education being free ; 2, by the employment of the parents by the clergy* 
men or the teacher ; 6, by the supply of industrial work to the children ; 
18, by the distribution of food to the children ; 18, by the influence of 
the landlord ; 4 returned no answer to that query ; and 2 stated that it 
was because the children were very young, and were allowed to attend 
in consequence. 

What IS the largest number of Roman Catholics on the roll in any 
one of those schools ? 
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I cann:)t say precisely. I know that several of our schools have 
either nii equal number, or a very considerably larger number of Roman 
Catholics ; in some instances, to my knowledge, more than double the 
number of Roman Catholics over Protestants. The patrons of those 
437 scho(;ld were asked whether the attendance of the Roman Catholics 
was to be ascribed, in any degree, to the influence of landlords, and 18 
stated that it was, 415 stated it was not, and 4 returned no answer. 
I recollect most of the answers on this subject were very emphatic: 
" Decidedly not," or ** None whatever." They were then asked dis- 
tinctly whether food was distributed to the children in attendance in 
the schools ; we were aware that it was the practice in some schools to 
do so, and I was myself anxious to ascertain how far that practice, which 
I very much deprecate, had extended. To that question respecting food, 
18 stated that it was distributed to the children, 418 stated it was not, 
and 1 returned no answer, saying — ^' I decline to answer this question." 
I presume the patron of that school does give the food. 

One of the ways of accounting for the attendance of Roman Catholics 
upon such schools, which has been laid before the Committee, is, that 
they are permitted to attend them while of tender age, and that they are 
withdrawn as soon as they are capable of understanding what is 
taught there ; have you made any inquiry in reference to that state- 
ment? 

Yes ; I made special inquiry upon that subject. From the 586 
schools, which were all that had 10, or upwards of 10, Roman Catholics 
on the rolls, we obtained the following return : — Of Protestants under 
eight years of age attending those 586 schools, there were 7,080 ; of 
Roman Catholics under eight years of age, there were 5,163; of Pro- 
testants between eight and eleven years of age, there were 7>963 ; of 
Roman Catholics between eight and eleven, there were 5,607; of Pro- 
testants above eleven, there were 7*640 ; of Roman Catholics above 
eleven years of age, there were 4,826 ; making a gross total of 38,279 
children of both denominations attending those schools. — (The Rev* W* 
Le Poer Trench^ D.D.y Report, pp. 1,267, 8, 1,270.) 

ChurchEducation Society. There are certain constituents of the teachers' 

Teachers' emoluments — emoluments which must be locally provided fen 

Salaries and residence — a residence for hiiriself, and a fixed salaiyj 

locally provided for. ^^^ ^^le clergyman or patron is bound to provide 

a house for the school, as well as a residence for the master. 

Average amount of fixed ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ "phe salaries of 

**'*"'^' teachers all over the country, under the central 

society, is, for male teachers, £15 10s. 7^.> and for female teachei'S, 
£14 18s. 6d. 

That is independent of the value of the residence ? 

It is ; it is the fixed salary. 

Do you include in that * * the stipend which many of 

them receive as parochial clerks ? 

No. 
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ChuvhEdmeaiicnSoeieiif. The central society supply Inspection, Books, 

GratmitieB given £y the and a Gratuity, in the way of a capitation allow- 
eocieijf dependent on the mj^e to the master for each child who has attained 
progreu oftkepupiU. ^ specified proficiency. 

What would that amount to ? 

That would average ahout £2 or £3 a year. 

The premium for efficiency which you give does not, therefore, con- 
stitute a yery large portion of the maintenance of the teacher ? 

No ; it never was intended to do so* 

It is merely intended to be a stimulus, but not a main element of his 
rapport? 

Yes ; and we do find that, small as it is, it is a very efficient stimulus. 
—{The Rev. W.Le Poer Trench, D.D^ Report, pp. 1,259, 61, 64.) 

Efforts of the aodettf What means have been taken for improving 
Htmprovetheteaekere, teachers and advancing them while they are in 
the capacity of teachers ? 

It is a practice which is strongly recommended by the central com- 
mittee, and is generally followed by the diocesan committees, that the 
teachers of the whole diocese shall be assembled once every year ; they 
are placed together, as children are in a school ; there is a programme 
of an examination resembling those of a collegiate character, and, of 
course, the most competent examiner in the diocese attends. In some 
instances, examiners are sought for in Dublin, who go down for the 
pnrpoae. Each examiner is appointed to a separate branch. The ex- 
amination ia conducted very thoroughly, and a premium is awarded to 
ihe different masters, accoi^ing to their answering. A teacher who has 
only ohtaineSi a secondTclass certificate in our training-school is always 
admissible^ on the recommendation of his superintendent, into the 
training-school again, and preference is given to him to seek to obtain 
a first-class certificate. 

Are the certificates and premiums given after ascertaining the per- 
sonal attainments of the teachers, or with any reference to the efficiency 
of the schools which they conduct ? 

Those examinations to which I referred in my former answer, had 
reference only to the personal attainments of the teacher himself. Fre- 
mimus are awarded upon that, not upon the efficiency of the school. 
The reward for the efficiency of the school is, the gratuity awarded for 
tiie actual proficiency of the children. — (The Rev. W. Le Poer Trench^ 
DJ}^ Report^ p. 1,258.) 

Effects of emulation 6e- How was the principle of emulation, which 
Aoeen its schools and those jg recommended in this Report of the Commis- 
o/the national system. ^.^^^^^ ^^ ^^^2, provided for under the national 

s^-stem of education ? 

That emulation is provided for, even as things stand at present, with- 
out giving to the schools which are rivals to the national schools any 
State support at alL There are 1,500 schools under the Church Edu- 
cation Society very largely endowed by the Established Church, and 
'^hich do famish an excellent education to all the Church poor who 
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choose to accept it, and furnish to us, I admit, a Tcry wholesome 
stimulus. 

Then jou consider that the schools under the Church Education Society 
afford a wholesome stimulus to the schools under the National Board ? 

I think they do. * * * * Supposing the Church 

Education Society could ahandbn its present principle of what I call 
compulsion — that is, that the Scriptures are necessarily to be read in the 
schools by all the children — supposing they could adopt the principle 
of non-compulsion, I see no reason why they should not be absorbed in 
the national system ; and I think that if they were fully to adopt and 
act up to the principle of non-compulsion, they would furnish to the 
national schools a far greater stimulus than they do now, as Church 
Education schools. 

You mean if they placed themselves upon the footing of the Pres- 
byterian schools? 

Exactly. 

Do not you believe that the national system works benefieially in this 
respect also, by increasing the disposition of those who are opposed to 
it to promote schools of a more exclusive character, from the very ne- 
cessity of competition with the national schools ? 

I have no doubt that education has been advanced in Ireland to a 
considerable degree by that very competition which exists between the 
national system and its conscientious opponents. 

Has a fact of this nature ever come to your knowledge ; has it ever 
occurred that a Roman Catholic clergyman, who had previously nevet 
made any application to the Board for aid, and Who had no school under 
his patronage in his parish, has applied to the Board as soon as a Church 
Education school has been established ? 

I should imagine that that is a case which has often occurred. 

*When such a case' has occurred, has it uniformly been the practice of 
the Board to make inquiries into the circumstances of the case, and to 
see whether the Church Education school which had been established, 
practically afforded education to the district, or a portion of the district; 
and has it been the rule to make inquiries of the patron of that Church 
Education school to know what his views were with respect to the es- 
tablishment of a school on the national system in \he neighbourhood ? 

No ; we do not consider that the existence of a Church Education 
school is any reason whatever for our not giving a grant to an applicant 
for a national school. We consider that it is not merely education that 
the people of Ireland require, and that we are bound to extend to them, 
but education free from the suspicion of proselytism ; and if the poor of 
a particular neighbourhood are' not satisfied with having a Church Edu- 
cation school under a patron and teacher of a different religion from 
their own, but wish^ at considerable expense to themselves, to establish 
a national school in the neighbourhood, we consider ourselves not only 
warranted, but bound, if we have the means, to establish a national 
school there for the purpose of giving education, and giving it free £rom 
the danger of proselytism. 

Do you consider it your duty to do so, when the prejudices of the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the district have been overcome, and 
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^en there has been, practically, a large attendance of Roman Catholic 
jf cliildreD at the Church Education school ? 

The yery circumstance that, notwithstanding that the Church Edu- 
cation school exists there, the Roman Catholics of the neighbourhood 
are anxious to establish a national school, is a convincing proof to us 
that thqre is a demand for a national school ; that the people will not be 
satisfied if they have not a national school. 

Are the Committee to understand from your answer, that you con- 
sider that the public department of which you are the' manager, sup- 
ported by public funds, is directly hostile to the Church Education So- 
ciety, which is a private establishment, and supported by private funds ? 

I do not consider it directly hostile ; but if the people of the neigh- 
bourhood do not avail themselves of the Church Education school, and 
make a dltmand upon us, and exhibit a school properly built and properly 
furnished, and have incurred all the expense that is necessarily incurred 
for the purpose of establishing a school, I consider it a proof that there 
is a strong desire on their part to get a national school in which their 
consciences will be perfe9tly secure. ^ 

Do the people of the district themselves apply in those cases ? 

The district applies. 

What application is it ? 

It comes from some individual, lay or clerical. 

Does the application of one individual in a district prove that it is the 
wish of the people in the district, the parents of the children included, to 
have a school of that kind introduced ? 

1^0 ; but the school could hardly exist unless there was a strong de- 
jmand on the part, of the parents of the children to have it, because 
before we make a grant there must be a school built ; it must be 
furnished, and teachers must be employed ; above all, there must be an 
average attendance of 30 children before we can make a grant. We do 
not make a grant to a non- vested school till all those circumstances con- 
spire in its favour. 

Practically speaking, however, is not the applicant generally the Ro- 
man Catholic priest ? 

Generally speaking, in the case of Roman Catholic applications. 

In the supposed c&se I have been putting to you, is it not generally 
so? 

Yes, no doubt. — (The Right Hon, Alex. Macdonnell^ Report^ pp. 
266, 278, 9, 280, 1.) 

With respect to the establishment of the school at D unman way, I find 
in your Report in 1851, at page 150, you say — " Up to within a few 
years, education was very backward in the west of Cork (indeed in the 
whole county) generally ; but, strange as it may appear, the circum- 
stances arising from the recent distress have tended materially to spread 
and advance the means for education in that part of the country. A 
local branch of the Church Education Society, having its centre at Ban- 
don, showed great activity in establishing schools in the west of Cork ; 
and, as these schools were avowedly hostile to the freedom of conscience 
which is secured under the national system, the Roman Catholic clergy 
and their flocks sought, under the protection of this system, an asylum in 
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which the children might recelTe a good secular edaeatioo, and, at the 
same time, be afforded an opportunity for religions instmction according 
to their own Tiews and wishes ; this principle affected the increase of the 
schools in the immediate vicinity of Dunmanway, and seyeral national 
schools were established mainly on this ground." Have you> in tins pa- 
ragraph, given an account of the cause of the establishment of scTeral of 
the national schools in the immediate vicinity of Dunmanway ? 

Yes. 

Have you known similar cases result from similar causes? 

Very many. 

Had such districts been previously left by the priests without an at- 
tempt to procure a national school for them tiU schools were established 
by the Church Education Society? 

I have no doubt that some of the schools owe their origin 'chiefly to 
that cause. 

What do yon conceive to have been generally the motives of the Ro- 
man Catholic priests who latterly came forward and asked for the aid of 
^the Board to establish schools in this district; do you conceive the motive 
to have been a desire for the intellectual improvement of their ffoeks, or 
a desire to preserve them from a description . of education which they 
thought might be dangerous to them ? 

I do believe that the first consideration with the Roman Catholic 
clergy in such a district would be, to save them from proselytism, and 
that any other would be only secondary to it ; they think the inteflee- 
tnal education quite secondary to the danger of their being tampered 
with in their faith. 

Do not the facts of the case which you have detailed prove that the 
other motive — that is, a desire for the intellectual improvement of their 
flocks — never was sufficiently strong to induce the Roman Catholic 
priests to ask for aid from the National Board for a period of 20 years ? 

They did not in some localities ; many local reasons which would ac- 
count for it may exist, and which I do not pretend to understand. I do 
not undertake to answer every case of the kind ; but where I find an 
active clergyman, whether a Protestant or a Roman Catholic, who gets 
up a school or two, it stimulates his brother cleicgymen in the neigh- 
bourhood to get up similar schools. Instead of the Clonmel model 
school superseding the schools in the town, it suggested others, whidi 
haVe since been established ; and similar results have occurred in 6ther 
instances ; in fact, a taste, a desire, is created for education in the neigh- 
bourhood. — (t/. fr. Kavanaghy Esq,, Head Inspe&tor, Report, pp' 
326, 7, 8.) 



CHAPTER XVIL 

SFSCIAIi CASES OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

ParUh ofCasthcomer, Will you turn to page 214 of the 19th Repo*^ 
nn nri/i ohfiArvA fn the narifth of C&.fitlecomer. in the countv of KM-^' 
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kennyy theore are eigbt Bchpols; the first six, judging from the roll num- 
ber, appear to haTe been all founded before the last two — the first six 
Diumbers being all Jower numbers than the last two ; is not that the 
case? 

Yea. 

Now, the first six schools are under the patronage of the Reverend 
Edward Aylward, a Roman Catholic priest ? 

Yes. 

The application for the last two, the patron of which is the Reverend 
Robert 0*Callaghan, a Protestant clergyman, must have been made 
afterwards ? 

Yes. 

Will 70U have the goodness to read the number of children of each 
denomination upon the rolls of the schools in Castlecomer ? 

In the first school there are 279 Roman Catholics on the rolls, and no 
child of the Established Church ; in the second there are 384 Roman 
Catholics on the rolls, and no Protestants ; in the third, Smiths town, 
there are 36 Roman Catholics, and no Protestants ; in the fourth there 
are 41 Roman Catholics on the rolls, and no Protestants ; in the next, 
54 Roman Catholics, and no Protestants ; and in the next, 45 Roman 
Catholics, and no Protestants. Then we come to the last schools. In 
one of them there are 33 Protestants on the rolls (meaning of the Es- 
tablished Church), and no Roman Catholics; and in the other there 
are 49 Protestants on the rolls, and no Roman Catholics. 

That IB the result of the Protestant clergyman and the Roman Ca- 
tholic priest being patrons of national schools in the same parish ? 

That is a zesult which, however much it is to be regretted, is a matter 
over which the Commissioners have no control. If you cannot get the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic clergymen to apply jointly to the 
Commissioners for aid, you cannot, on the same ground, I presume, 
prevent the children of a particular denomination going to a particular 
school in preference to another. It is a state of circumstances that is to 
be lamented ; but there is no power in the Commissioners to prevent it. 

But the result is, that whether the schools of the Protestant clergy- 
man and of the Roman Catholic priest are under the national system, 
or under different socie.ties, there cannot be united education ? 

Certainly, in those particular instances, there cannot be united educa- 
tion ; but if the children and the parents were left to themselves, pro- 
bably there might. ♦ * * ♦ * Document No. 9 is, 
^Application from the Rev. Robert O'Callaghan, rector and vicar of 
Castlecomer, for salary and books to the colliery male and female na- 
tional schools, county of Kilkenny, with the Inspector's report thereon." 
I think it necessary to direct your Lordship's attention to query 3 in 
the Inspector's report on this application — '^ State the names of the na- 
tional schools within three miles of this applicant school ? 4. State the 
distance of each from this applicant school?" The answer to the last is — 
** Gazebo, one mile, not vested ; and Clough, two miles." Query 37 is — 
** How many children were present at the time of inspection ?" " Thirty- 
Six males, forty-five females ; total, eighty-one." " What was the 
average iidij attendance for the last six months ?" ** Thirty-four malej^ 
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fortj fenudes ; total, feTentj-foor." The reeomniendatioii of the hispe&' 
tor is MS follows :^^ I beg to recommend that this* application be enter- 
tained for the foUowing reasons : — ^The manager stuids high in pnblie 
estimation, and has been very strenuous in his advocacy of the Church 
Education system ; he possesses considerable influence, on account of his 
learning and eloquence, among all claiues of society, and has been op- 
posed to the National Board. The school-house is a beautiful boildin^ 
provided with every requisite. The nearest national schools are held in 
very bad houses, and cannot accommodate the children who attend thenu 
I anticipate very beneficial results from the Rev. Mr. CCallaghan's ac- 
cession, and am led to expect that several rectors will place their schools 
in connection with the Board in the course of the ensuing year." My 
particular reason for laying this document before you is, to show that 
the Commissioners had sufficient grounds for making their grant to 
that school, notwithstanding its proximity to. other national schools. 
This affords me an opportunity of explaining that, with regard to non- 
vested schools, the Commissioners have not laid down any fixed rule u 
to their distance from each other ; they have done so in reference to 
vested schools, which must not be nearer than three statute miles to each 
other, except under special circumstances, or in large towns. — (Jf* 
Cross, Esq^ Report, pp. 25, 6, 216, 17.) 

Special cases of national There was one agricultural school established 

^^00^- by the Board that fell within my observatioo« 

DrumnafemAgricuUuraL ♦ ♦ ♦ j visited it with some cun- 

osity, although the time of the year was rather unfavourable ; it was in 
last February, in snowy weather ; so that I could not observe much oi 
the practical working of it ; but I was curious to see what an -agricul- 
tural school was, and I found that it was simply like any one of the ver^ 
small, low-classed national schools. It was held in a miserably small 
cabin, something about twelve feet by twenty. The teacher was 
rather a good teacher. I think he was rather above the average of the 
teachers. 

Where is that school ? 

It is in the county of Tyrone, in the parish of Donoughmore ; it ifi 
called Drumnafem. I was very much surprised; considering its preten- 
tious designation, to see the sort of place it was. It was twenty feet bj 
twelve. It was merely a little thatched cabin, at the comer of a roa^ 
where two country lanes met. I was surprised, considering its greal 
name, to find that the teacher was neither more nor less than a cottiei 
farmer, like any other of that class, except that he was a tolerably good 
fichoolmafiter also, and that he grafted his own farm upon the National 
Board, and was paid for cultivating it. 

Was there any farm exhibiting any improved system of agriculture 
or the tending of cattle, or anything that could be useful to small far- 
mers? 

II is house and farm were at some distance, probably half a quarter o 
a niilo or more from his school — several fields distant ; and it was snowj 
weather, as I have stated, and I could not see his farm ; but the mai 
told me that he had nothing difierent from any of his neighbours, 
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tnd hifl stock of cattle at that period was, I think, a cow and a 

lieifer* 

. It was not a vested school ? 

No; it was a mere cabin. He told me that the Board gave him £5 a 
year as an agricultural teacher, independently of his salary as an ordi- 
narj sehoolmaster, and the Board allowed him to employ eight of the 
BMWt advanced of his boys in the labour of his farm; and those boys were 
to ^ 6d. a week each, of which the Boanl paid dd. He told me he paid 
the Ea^l of Charlemont £3 Is. 3d. per annum for five acres of land ; 
and he got £5 from the Board for teaching the boys to labour it for him. 

Ion are not acquainted with those schools generally, so as to know 
wliether that is a fair specimen of them ? 

No; my information is but limited ; I only saw one school; the man, 
I most say, appeared a very intelligent man, and spoke like a man who 
voderstood agriculture ; and he stated, that in his school he teaches the 
tbeoiy of agriculture from the little class-books of the Board, which I 
Wieie to be very good little works of their kind. — {The Rev. C. K. 
^rm, Reportj p. 576.) 



W eoies of national The third case I mentioned was that of Castle- 

**^' maine ; I should think that is a vested school, 

^^"*'«"«»«** because it is built upon the Government property 

St Gutlemaine ; it was established, I believe, with a good deal of anxiety 

*<> w«k it efficiently on the part of Mr. Drew when he was appointed 

^ t\)e]pari8h; it was not much more than finished when the circum- 

fitences took place which dissolved his connection with it. When under 

ius patronage^ a considerable number of Protestant children did attend 

^^ aod cootinued to do so as long as he continued the patron ; he has 

oot been the patron for the last six or eight months ; I asked him under 

^flat dfcumstances he had ceased to be so, and received from him, from 

the master of the school, and from one of the magistrates who presided 

^ the investigation, a full account of the transaction. The accounts 

Weeing in all essentials) which I received amounted to this — Mr Drew 

W occasion to apply for some books for the use of the school ; he drew 

^^ a return of those books, and he gave the letter with the return to 

t»e schoolmistress to put in the post-office ; that return included for the 

^ of the school a number of copies of the " Scripture Extracts," which 

^^ sanctioned and approved of by the Board ; he found that the 

"^Imistress, instead of posting his letter, took it to her father, who 

^w the master of a national school in an adjacent village, and between 

*hem (he could never ascertain which of them did it) tliey blotted out 

Ul^ " Scripture Lessons," and sent up the return to the Board, that book 

Ijeing omitted, and a treatise on zoology substituted. Having done 

^^u, the mistress, it would appear, obtained another situation ; I think 

she was appointed mistress of a school in the county gaol. Upon her 

^^ving the school she did not give up the school requisites, the property 

^* the school, and lliese being of some value, Mr. Diew felt it necessary 

*o summon her before the bench of magistrates to account for the pro- 

^^ ; at the examination before the bench of magistrates the masttt^ 

^ the neighbouring school, her father, attended, and in the course Jr 
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his evidence be called out loudly in court that ** Mr. Drew was teUi 
a lie, and telling it on bis oath ;" there being some confusion at t1 
time, the magistrates did not hear the remark, or he would have he^:M 
reprimanded ; but Mr. Drew complained to the National Board of tkSs 
behaviour of their servant towards him, ^md requested an investigatioEiy 
or that he should make an apology ; there was no investigation, such a0 
was promised; they did not send down an officer to investigate ibe 
matter, and the man made him no apology. Mr. Drew found the oppo- 
sition of his own priest became stronger ; and finding the Board would 
not correct their officer, he declined any further connection with them) 
he withdrew from the patronage of the school ; and he told me that the 
result of his observation and experience in attempting to work the I 
system was, that it would be impossible to produce union between the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant Church in any system of educatiod. 

With respect to the mistress, what effi^ct did her opening the letter • 
and blotting out the Lessons produce ? 

The Lessons were not sent. The return went up with that bookstmek 
out, which Mr. Drew thought it necessary, as the patron of the school 
to have introduced. The magistrate who investigated the case informed 
me, that the priest had denounced those Lessons, and called thembf tte 
name of '* souping books" from the altar. 

Do you mean that the conduct of the mistress, was brought bebrtfhe 
Board? 

The mistress had previously thrown up her situation and gone tfway. 

'Was the priest who denounced those books of the National Boaid as 
*< souping books" the patron of a national school ? 

He is now, I understand, the substituted patron of this san^ school. 

Did the Board give any reason for refusing to grant an inquiiy into 
the case you have mentioned ? 

I am speaking entirely upon the information of another. Mr. Dreir 
said the reason given was, that they had made an inquiry which had 
satisfied themselves ; and this inquiry he conceived to have been made 
of the neighbouring priest, and not through their proper officer, the 
District Inspector, who, he thought, ought to have been the person to 
investigate it. 

The complaint, as I understand you, against the master was, that 
before the magistrates he charged the Bev. Mr. Drew with having stated 
what was false upon his oath ? 

Yes ; Mr. Drew conceived it to be a grave insult, and he required an 
apology or reprimand ; neither of which were given. 

You never heard that the Board made any inquiry from this 
master with regard to his conduct, but simply from the patron of the 
school ? 

From the patron of the school. Your Lordships will recollect that 1 
am giving this statement not from my own knowledge. 

Are you aware whether any inquiry was made from the magistra't'^ 
presiding on that occasion, who would be naturally referred to? 

I am aware that there was not; I had a conversation with t 
magistrates on the subject. 

Where do the Protestant children now obtain education ? 
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I am not aware ; I believe nowhere at present. 
When did this happen which jou have been narrating ? 
Wilkin the last six or eight months*— (TA^ Bev. A. Rowan^ DJD.^ 
Report^ pp. 970, 80, 1.) 

^fF Poi" the correspondence and details relating to this case, seeBeport, 

App. W, pp. 1,593-1,601. 

No. 4. 

Athj, September, 18, 1847. 

fS^^!"** ^ Sni— An application having been made to the 

„ / Commissioners of National Education by the Rev. 

ExtractB/rom corres* *^* ^"J^n, of Clonmore, for aid towards the pay- 
pondenee^ ffc. ment of teacher's salary, and supply of books, for a 

male school, situate atBrackna, and attached to the pi^esent female national 
school, on the grounds that he has been obliged to withdraw the children of 
his communion from the national school at Brackna under your manage- 
ment, jon and Lord Ashtown having refused to permit the teacher, who 
is a Roman Catholic, to teach a Roman Catholic Catechism on Saturdays, 
it becomes my duty to apprise you of the circumstance. I have further 
to state, that, in explanation of his reasons for founding a school so near 
to a national school already established, the Rev. Mr. Dunn stated his 
perfect satisfaction with the Brackna school in other respects, and said 
ne would not press this application upon the notice of the Commissioners, 
if the terms he solicited had been or were likely to be granted of yon or 
Xford Ashtown. It is my duty to lay these statements before you for 
your compliance or rejection, but I do not in any possible way solicit 
your acceptance or rejection of them. 

I am, &c., 
(Signed) C. Graham, 

Hon* C. Trench. District Inspector, National SchooL 

District, No. 21. 

Rhpobt upon Alfflication for Aid towards Payment of Teacher's 
8ai<ast, and for Supply of Books, (&c., Brackna Male School^ 
King^B County. 

Patron or Correspondent, Rev. J. Dunn ; Post-town, Rathangan. 

When was the school established ? 

April, 1846. 

In what parish ? 

Clonsast. 

In what townland ? 

Bradkaf. 
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In what barony ? 
Coolestown. 

What 18 the name and distance of the nearest poet-town, and in wha 
direction ? 

Ratbangan ; three miles east. 
. State the names of the national schools within three miles of this ap- 
plicant school? 

Brackna ; Brackna female ; Clonballogae. 

State the distance of each from this applicant school ? 

A few jards ; three miles. 

State whether the school-house is attached to, or erected upon, chmxdi, 
chapel, or meeting-house ground ? 

In chapel-jard. 

Is the school-house secured by lease or otherwise for the purpose of 
education ? 

Not secured. Built on chapel-jard, on a lease for ever. 

State the Christian and surname of the present teacher or teachers, 
and their age ? / 

James Lynch, 22 years* 

Have they received instruction in the art of teaching in any, and what 
model school ? 

What testimonials can they produce of fitness for their ofBce? and 
have you examined such documents ? 

Education at Ballinabranna national school. 

Have they been at any time previously employed as teachers of a 
national school ? 

No. 
' State your opinion of the teachers as to literary acquirements ? 

Medium. 

As to character ? 

Good. 

As to method of conducting the school ? 

Does not, nor cannot, display much system as yet. 

Do the scholars pay anything ? What are the rates of payment, and 
by whom regulated ? 

All free. By manager. 

If this school be taken into connection, is there a reasonable prospect 
that adequate local aid, in addition to what the Commissioners contri- 
bute, will be provided for its permanent support? State any other 
circumstances connected with this application you may consider mate- 
rial for the information of the Commissioners, and the grounds upon 
which you recommend it to be entertained, or otherwise ? 

Owing to the peculiar circumstances connected with this case, I de- 
layed forwarding my report (consequent upon my visit of the 13th Sep- 
tember) to this date (the 23rd October), until I could do so, giving full 
and satisfactory information relative to it, and also the causes which 
originated it. 

Have you had an interview with the patron or correspondent of the 
school ? State the religious denomination to which he belongs.? 
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IPrior to Marcb, 1846, all creeds attended the Brackna national 

scliool (No. 3,190), built by Lord Ashtown, and managed by his brother^ 

lihe Hon. C. J. Trench ; but the parish priest, Rev. Mr. Dunn (the 

present applicant), had been applying to him for two years to permit 

the master, a Roman Catholic, to teach the Roman Catholic Catechism 

in the school-room ; and be having refused to accede to that request 

[fee his letter now annexed, dated June, 1844], Mr. Dunn, in March, 

1846, withdrew the children of his communion from that school, and 

ereeted the one now applied for, within fifty yards of the Brackna 

(national schooL 
fiave you communicated personally with any other individuals in the 
Beighbonrhood on the subject, and what has been the result of your in- 
terview ? State the date of your visit ? 
"^ Mr. Dunn having verbally informed me that he would permit the 

children to return to Lord Ashtown's school (Brackna) if the Catechism 
were permitted to be taught therein, I wrote to Mr. Trench to that 
=5> eftct; I received his reply, now forwarded (dated 23rd September), 
Blitbg that if he had refused Mr. Dunn's request, Mr. Dunn, probably, 
«wM forward a copy of his refusal to permit such religious instruction* 
^fivwarded him a copy of his letter, dated June, 1844, as also Mr 
Dnntfg reply to a query from me, retracting his verbal proposal to me, 
^d now stating that ^' as he, Mr. Dunn, had been forced to incur great 
expense in building a school-house, he would not now be satisfied unless 
the mmagement of the school and appointment of the teacher were 
^''^ o?er to him [see his letter, dated 29th September]. I annex Mr. 
■^encVs letter (dated 9th October), by which he requests me to lay the 
*^ and eorrespondence before the Commissioners ; objecting to the 
Case 00 the ground that there is a national school provided by the land- 
/^, convenient as to locality ; having a Roman Catholic master ; no 
^^terference with any religious scruples, and open to the clergy, or their 
"^pBties, to give religious instruction to the children of their respective 
^Dununions, at stated periods, not unless with the secular instruction, 
*^d deprecating, under these circumstances, the establishment of a rival 
^^tional school. ♦ * * 

(Signed) C. Graham, 

October 23, 1847. District Inspector. 

Nos. 5-6. 
Copy Letter to Rev. J. Dunk. 

2, Hume-street, Dublin, June 6, 1844. 

Dear Sitt, — I have to apologize for not replying sooner to your letter 
^^ the 24th ultimo, but it was necessary to consult Lord Ashtown on the 
Subject. * * ♦ ♦ 

I may remark, that it is contrary to the rules of the Education Board 
r^ teach any Catechism in what, strictly speaking, are called " school- 
*^iiurs," and that their grant is given to Brackna school exclusively for 
^^colar instruction, which excludes the reading of the Scripture Ex* 
^^acts ; consequently, if your request were acceded to, Lord As! 
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would be the person who provided instruction in your religion^ and this 
he thinks he cannot reasonably be required to provide. * * 

I am sorry that^ in consequence of your other duties^ the children 
cannot have the advantage of being instructed by you or your curate on 
Saturdays ; but if you will appoint any person to act in your stead, for 
the purpose of teaching your Catechisniy instructions shall be given to 
the master to let the person so appointed |iave the use of l^e school- 
room on Saturdays in the same manner as if you were yourself present 
I trust this plan will be satisfactory, and that thus you will be able to 
provide for the instruction of your flock in the Catechism. 

It is impossible not to respect the motives which have caused your 
letter ; I trust the same motives will induce you to oensider favourably 
the feelings by which my brother is actuated. 

lam, &c^ 

(Signed) C. J. Tbebgh. 

No. 9. 
CoFT Letter from the Rev. J. Dunn. 

Clonmel, 27th September, 1847. 

My Dear Sir — I enclose Lord Ashtown's letter, as required by you, 
on the subject of the Brackna school. ** You wish me to state, in ex* 
plicit terms, would I ag^in encourage the attendance of the children to 
that school, and, consequently, not press my present application, if the 
master were permitted to teach the Catechism in the school-room on 
Saturdays." 

In reply, I must beg to say, I cannot consent to encourage the at* 
tendance of the children at that school, circumstanced as it is at pre- 
sent, our having been obliged to incur considerable expense in building 
a school for the protection of my flock ; even should the Catechism be 
taught, 1 would not allow the children to attend the school as long as 
the present teacher is retained. 

I must also say, that I could not allow the children to attend the 
school unless the teacher would be a person of my own appointment, or, 
at least, such as I would approve of, both as regards capability, mo- 
rality, &C., &c. This Tcsolution I have been bound to adopt in conse- 
quence of the immorality of persons sent here as teachers against my 
will. Now, if Mr. Trench gives me up the school-house, I shall have 
the school conducted in accordance with the rules of the National 
Board, and will pledge myself that there shall be no interference with 
the children of any creed, as is the case in all the schools under my 
control. You see now how I am situated, and know my sentiments on 
the present subject ; and having put confidence in your good sense and 
discretion, I shall now leave all matters in your hands, and beg to 
remain, &c., 

(Signed) J. Dunn. 

P.S. — I hope yon will have the kindness to retain Lord Ashtown'« 
letter for me, as I thought I had better send you the original. 
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No. 10. 
CoTT LvTTxm to C. GsAHAMy Esq., Inspector of National Schools. 

Woodlawn, Kilconnelly October 9> 1847- 

Snt — ^I must apologize for not having sooner acknowledged yonr letter 
ariftlie 30th September, but have been much occupied during the last 
liwdays. If you had a copy of Mr. Dunn's letter, written in 1844, 
^%Are you, I think you must have seen that Mr. Dunn required that the 
[ftmxD. Catholic Clitechism should be taught daily in the school by the 
sr. Lord Ashtown does not think it right to pay a person expressly 
teaching that which he considers erroneous. « « « # 
In ifty humble judgment, the proprietor of an estate has discharged 
ib datj, as far as respects education, when he has provided a good 
1^1 in which the children of his tenantry can obtain what is com- 
wnly called secular education, and also instruction in the Christian 
nfi^, so far as it is common to all sects in this country, and when he 
lui, furthermore, afforded facilities to the clergy of all denominations 
Ariietilcating the distinctive points of their respective creeds. * * 
h conclusion, I may remark, that should the Board (after Lord 
-ilihtown has expended upiyards of £400 in building a school-house at 
■Bnokna, has had his school conducted for years in strict conformity 
'^tbe rules of the Board, and has exerted himself to secure an united 
*^d<KitiQD, for not only the children of his own tenants, but for the 
QbiKbia of the adjoining estates) sanction and support a rival school at 
^*^ 100 jards distance, and two schools are not required in the district, 
't^f till act contrary to a principle which they have laid down, and by 
■Wm ihtj have professed to be guided in other cases. 

Toil liave been so good as to say you would lay my letters before 
^ Botrd of Education ; may I beg you will also send them a copy of 
vme to Mr. Dunn, dated 6th of June, 1844. 

I have, &C., 
(Signed) C. J. Trench. 

No. 11. 

Copt Lbtteb to the Secretaries of National Education, Dublin. 

Thursday. 
In case the Archbishop (who is very busy) should not be able to 
attend, he wishes to know whether a grant has been made to a second 
^wA at Braokna, county Kildare, under the priest (Rev. J. Dunn, P.P.), 
b avowed rivalry to a national school under Lord Ashtown, and a few 
ntiB ^UJit^Beport, App. W,pp. 1,686-93.) 

Vcw/ caseaofnaUonal I believe the shortest way in which I can give 
**^^' the facts will be, to read a short statement made 

^MDtoipii. to me by a friend, the rector of the parish. 

He says— << The Lowtown national school is vested in trustees. The 
.•^ for 31 years was made in the year 1834, by Peter Lo^^ 
^•; and ihe titiistees are, John Low, Esq., Captain H. flT 
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Blackmore, and Rev. J. M^Cormick. The two first-named trastees are 
Protestants. The Rev. J. M'Cormick was a Roman Catholic clergyman ; 
he being the only resident trustee, acted as manager until May, 1847» 
when he died. The Commissioners of Education then recognised as 
patron or manager his successor (though not his legal representative), 
the Rev. J. Clancy. In the year 1848, John Low, Esq., son to Peter 
Low, Esq. (deceased), who granted the lease, wrote twice to the Com* 
missioners respecting the school, but received no reply. The Commis- 
sioners, in recognising the Rev. J. Clancy as manager or patron, never 
consulted the surviving trustees, John Low, Esq., of Spring House, and 
Captain H. F. Blackmore, neither of whom were aware of what had 
happened, not being resident in the parish, and having 'no connection 
with it The circumstance of there being no patron appointed* by the 
trustees since the death of the Rev. J. M*Cormick, was brought before 
the notice of Captain Blackmore in September last, when he and Simon 
Low, Esq., eldest son and legal representative of John Low, Esq., of 
Spring House (theii deceased), appointed as patron John Low, Esq., 
D.L., and J.P., son to Peter Low (who granted the lease), and proprietor 
of the property on which the school is built. Mr. Simon Low commu* 
nicated this appointment to the Commissioners, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: — * Education Office, September 29, 1853. Sir — ^Refer- 
ring to your letter of the 17th instant, stating that you and Captain H. 
Blackmore have appointed John Low, Esq., D.L. and J.P., to be patron 
of the Lowtown national school, county Limerick, we are to request joa 
will have the goodness to inform us if we are to understand from your 
communication, that it is your wish, and that of the other gentlemea 
named, to remove the present manager, the Rev. J. Clancy, from the 
management of the school. — Your obedient servants, Maurice CrosSy J. 
Kelly.' Mr. Simon Low wrote to say, that he would consult Mr. John 
Low, and he subsequently informed me, that they could not recognise 
any patron not appointed by the trustees, and that he would so inform 
the Commissioners. I have written to Mr. S. Low for a copy of his letters 
to the Board, but have not yet obtained them. The Rev. J. Clancy still 
acts as patron ; and, through him, the Commissioners paid the salaries 
of the teacher last month. I wrote to the Commissioners on the 16th 
instant, to know whether I was to apply to Mr. Low, as patron, or to 
the Commissioners, for information respecting the school arrangements. 
They acknowledged the receipt of my letter, and promised to take it into 
consideration, but I have not since heard from them." At the latest date 
at which I have heard from my friend, he had not succeeded in getting 
the Commissioners to acknowledge the gentleman as patron, who had. 
been appointed by the trustees of the school in whom the school i 
vested. They have continued to recognise Mr. Clancy, who is th 
successor of the former parish priest. 

This is a vested school ? 

Yes. 

And the clergyman of the parish is a gentleman who was willing 
give religious instruction to any Protestant children that might attenc' 
the school ? 

He has a parish Bchool of his own. But one thing I am quite sure oT^ 
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tliat be would take a superintendeoce of the national school, and see, at 
any rate, that the mles of the Board were properly carried out. 

There would naturally be more confidence to be placed in such a 
nttnager as Mr. Low, as a man likely to be impartial between membera 
of different religious denominations, than in a Roman Catholic priest ? 

Tes, of course ; he being also the owner of the property. 

That is the state of the case at present ? 

It iB^(The Ven. R. Belly Report, pp. 662, 3.) 



1 



if For the correspondence connected with the foregoing case, see 
Report, App. W,pp. 1,584-6. See, also, the case of the Tiernevin and 
Kihnacduagh schools, pp. 1,560-80, Ditto. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



I SFECIAIi CASES OF CHURCH EDUCATION SCHOOLS. 

^ I hM t md . I think it was in 1838 that Lady Osborne expressed an 

JBtontfam of putting the school, which had been for some time in ex- 

MtQwe, m connection with the national system of education ; and I 

bve reason to know, that a good many Protestant inhabitants of the 

pusah were not favourable to its being put into connection with the na- 
<Moa] sjstem of education. Mr. Harte (who was then the curate) may 
ttfe attended the school after that connection took place ; I could not 
ndertake to say that he did not ; but I know that at that time, and sub- 
nfiiently, Mr. Harte continued unfavourable to the system of education 
hteonneetion with which the school had been put. I know that his im- 
mediate successor was also unfavourable to the system, and that during 
Ike time that he was curate the Protestant parishioners were anxious to 
itve another school, and not to have their children attending the school 
ifter it had become a national school. 

Tou haVe stated, * * that during the time of one of his suc- 
^V8ors» there was an earnest desire expressed on the part of the Protes- 
tet parishioners that there should be another school, in order to give 
Ikehr children an opportunity of obtaining education not in the national 
•chool? 

)&• Harte's immediate successor has so stated. I have a letter of his 
*ith me here to that effect. 

When did Mr. Harte leave that place ? 

I think in 1843. 

What is the name of his successor ? 

ttev. Bofoert Ellis. 

^¥ill you read the letter? 

Xt is a letter written to Mr. Power, the gentleman mentioned in ti||^ 
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report It was written by Mr. Ellis after he left the pariah of Monks* 
land, in whiq^ this school is situated, and it is addressed to the Bev. 
Thomas Power — " My Dear Sir — In reply to your letter, referring to 
the proposed school-houseat Monksland, I can assure you that, while I was 
curate of that parish, the Protestant inhabitants (I may almost say una* 
nimously) were urgent to have a school provided in which their chil- 
dren should receive an education, of which the word of God should be 
the basis ; and, in accordance with my own wishes, and at their request, 
I endeavoured to supply the deficiency, but, unhappily, did not succeed ; 
and, although the national school was well conducted, and gave in other 
respects a very useful education, yet, they all expressed dissatisfaction 
with it, because the Bible, the only book which tiiey thought of really 
vital importance, was excluded. I have not seen any of the correspon- 
dence to which you allude," &c. This letter is dated the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, 1845. 

What change took place in the system upon its being put in connec- 
tion with the Board ? 

There was the difference, I believe, between a Kildare-place school 
and a national school ; I think it was under the Kildare-place Society. 

The Scriptures were read there regularly ? 

The Scriptures were read by all the children daily. ♦ ♦ • 

The Protestant inhabitants having, in the first instance, requested in 
vain that the school might not become a national school, and having 
subsequently, in vain, requested aid for building a school, or rather Had 
upon which it should be built, which was also refused, the school-^houe 
was subsequently built in the churchyard, as the ^nly place wher^ liift 
^ ground could be had. 

Which school is now in operation ? 

It is. 

What is the attendance upon the school ? 

I dare say there may be about 60 or 70 upon the rolL 

Can you class them according to their denomination ? 

I cannot from my recollection state the proportion of children of' the 
Established Church ; but there are some Roman Catholics attending the 
school. 

Can you state what is the present attendance of children of diffeveat 
denominations at the Knockmahon school ? 

I do not think there are any Protestant children in. the national school. 

Does that appear to be so, according to the return furnished by the 
patron ? 

You will find Ify the return from the patron, in the nineteenih Beporl, 
it is stated that there is no Protestant child in the schooL 

How do you account for Roman Catholics attending the Frotestam.'fc 
school in the churchyard when they have the Knockmahon n^tiong^ 
school to go to ? 

I do not think the circumstance of its being in the churchyard 
made the slightest difference. 

You are sure that there are Roman Catholics attending that 
which is under the patronage and management of a clergyman of 
'EBtablisbed Church ? 
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I am quite sure there are aome. I do not know that I am in a posi- 
tion to state exactly how many. 

What is the distance of that school in the churchyard from the na- 
tional school ? 
It is quite close to it. 

Who is the chief landed proprietor in the parish ? 
Mrs. Oshome. 

Do you conceive that the proprietor exercises, or endeavours to ex- 
vdse, any influence upon the tenants as to which school they should 
w? 

There are very few Protestants, as I understand, who are actually 
ttaints ; a good many Protestant miners, with their children, have been 
brooght over to the Knockmahon mines ; many of them are Englishmen 
who were resident in the parish, or in the immediate neighbourhood, 
though not actually holding any land. 

Thsn, as far as local iufluence goes, there has been no undue influence 
ved to withdraw the Protestants from thenational school ? 
Any local influence that there is would go the other way. 
TOi respect to the Roman Catholics who attend the Protestant 
sdiool, which is so near to the national school under a Roman Catholic 
teacher, what do you conceive to be the influence that has induced Ro- 
BUDk Catholic children to prefer that Protestant school ? 

leannot answer in that particular instance asto whatled to it; but we 
finiihat^ in many instances, in our Church Education schools many Ro- 
iBttCitholic children will attend them, though they have national 
Mihook irithin reach of them. 

iBitoonidered in the parish that the proprietor is favourable or other^ 
wise to the national system ? 
Be is known to be thoroughly favourable to it. 

Is he known to entertain any unfavourable views with respect to the 
BTBtern of Scriptural education in the Church Education schools ? 

With respect to the Church Education Society and its schools, his 
^ons are known to be altogether unfavourable. 

l^ien, so far as the known feelings of the proprietor can have influence 
fon the minds of the peasantry, the general iinpression in the parish is^ 
w the proprietor, or the person who manages the property, is favourable 
fttherto the national system than to the Church Education system ? 

His opinions are known to be favourable to the national system ; but I 
^ not aware that any influence is exercised. 
Supposing there to be no influence exercised at all, the result is, that 
school in the Protestant churchyard presents united education to a 
fi'eat extent, while the national school, which is conducted under the pa- 
^'OQage of the proprietor of the parish, and is under a Roman Catholic 
^her, is a separate system of education ? 
Certamly— (TAc Ven. R. Bell, Report, pp. 640-4.) 

^f^leaus of Church In the town and parish of Dunleer, in the 
MioBittm »cA(w&— county of Louth, there were 31 Protestants at- 
'^'**''" tending the Church school. The Rector of it is 

^® who approves of the national system ; and there were 23 Rom 

u 
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Catliolics attending the Church school, and no Protestants in the national 
school, though the Rector approved of it, and though the landlord of the 
town, Mr. Bellew, is the brother of one of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, whose moral influence might be supposed to have some weight 
with the Protestant tenantry. 

Special cases of Church !„ the town of Dundalk, in tb© same county, 
£ducaUon schooU- ^bere were 191 Protestants in the Church schools, 
Dund(4k. 2jidL in three national schools in the same town 

there were only nine, while in the Church schools there were 156 Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Edgeworthstown, \ also wish to specify the parish and town of Edge* 
worthstown, in the county of Longford. There were 74 Protestants 
attending the single Church Education school there; there were tws 
national schools in the year 1852 in the town, there was one Protestant 
attending them, and in the Church school there were 69 Roman Ca> 
tholics. The landlord, Mr. Edge worth, is a man who, I believe, would 
rather lean to the national than to the Church Education schools, so far 
as his influence might go. 

Claremorris, Jn Claremorris, in the parish of Kilcdeman, In the 
county of Mayo, in three schoools in that town, under the Church £dtK»- 
tion .Society, there were 30 Protestants ; none in the national school; 
while in the Church school there were 103 Roman Catholics. I kncm 
that the landlord of thatttown and neighbourhood is a man who is not at 
all attached to the Church Education Society. I cannot say how far he 
approves of the national system. I should think he does approve of 
{The Rev. W. Le Poer Trench, D.D., Report, pp. 1,271, 2.) 



CHAPTER XIX. 



CONCLUSION FKOK THX BVIDBNCE. 



I *ARRivE, then, at this conclusion — namely, that very many Bonan 
Catholic parents have not only no objection, but have a desire that their 
children should have instruction in the Scriptures ; and if Romanist 
children and their parents were left to themselves, there would bi 
united education in Scriptural schools. This view, I think, is eoa» 
firmed by the numbers of Romanist children (the whole nimiber oi 
children, according to the Report of the Commissioners, being 522,000) 
who were sent by their parents to the 10,000 schools existing lo Irehii*^ 
before the national system was established, in those schools the Serif 
tures were read, and to this system the parents made no bbfecftie^'^' 
The Roman Catholic priesthood were tben, and ate still, the only 
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opponents of Scriptural instruction, and, consequently, if I may humbly 

express my opinion, I think a Protestant Government is betraying its ' 

own faith when it supports the Roman Catholic priest against the 

Boman Catholic parent. The wishes of the parent^ even if we may 

lament and disapprove of them, ought not to be violently set at nought 

in the education of his children ; but the national system in Ireland 

- ippears to me, under the plea of deferring to parental authority, prac- 

^ vaUlj in its working to reject that authority, and to bow to the man- 

4 iites of the priest. It may be said that this is not so ; it may not be 

^ nm theory, but, as far as my experience goes, certainly it is unde- 

lably so in practice. It may be said, as I have heard it said in high 

quarters, that '* a conscientious Roman Catholic cannot wish that the 

Seriptures should be placed in the hands of his children ; that he is 

taught by his Church to think that the Scriptures ought not to be 

f iheed in their hands; and when he has ceased to think so, he 

i Ml ceased to be a Roman Catholic." I have found this argument 

/ wd in high quarters in defence of the national system. But, 

* nidj, it is a gross dereliction of the duty of a Protestant Grovemment 

thoi to put do wn religious liberty by aiding the priests in enforcing 

diadpline, and in depriving their flocks of freedom both of thought and 

tcdflou That the National Board does aid the priests, I think cannot 

bedoabted, from the opposition to the Protestant schools, and more 

csj^edaUy (as I believe some of your Lordships can testify) from the 

wt| that where good Church Education schools have been established, 

uid where schools have been established not Church Education schools, 

hot whk^ have been Scripture schools, in which no attempt beyond 

Ksding the Scriptures has been made to convert the children, satisfying 

the whole population, as well Roman Catholic as Protestant, the Na- 

tioosi Board, iil those localities where this good education was given^ 

hi?e set up rival schools in order to put down those schools. How 

ouist this opposition be viewed by the peasant, who, witnessing the 

Goremment on the same side as the priest, feels that be dare not resist 

Ub tjranny, but becomes his tool in the orders with which he dismisses 

b child to school. The proof of tlie power of the priest exercised 

Stinst the parent is shown by what I was told at almost all the Church 
neation schools — viz., that there is a time when they succeed in 
^iiearing the schools of Romanist children ; but I was invariably told by 
the masters that those children come back — <* They drop back one by 
<*tte, till at last we get our old number." That view has been confirmed 
^me recently. There is an Irish colony of Romanists at Kensington, 
^here I now am living ; the curate told me — ^' We have a school at which 
itianjr Romanist children attend. Those children are occasionally driven 
^^y for a time by the priest, and they drop back one by one, and in a 
•hort time we get our whole complement again." Therefore, I say, 
■ ^hftt I learned in Ireland from the Church Education school-masters, I 
&id confirmed, quite independently, by a gentleman who did not even 
know that I had been in Ireland, who mentioned to me that precise 
^ttrae of events which takes place in Church Education schools in 
^^ehmd, as every now and then taking place in Kensington. I ask this 
4^idstioa of your lordships ; ought this system of religious oppression to 
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be not onlj tolerated, but supported by a Protestant Government? 
* Farther observe, that the really mixed schools are those, whether Na- 
tional or Church Education schools, in which the Scriptures are taught 
to Romanist children. It is affirmed that, in order to secure mixed 
education, the Scriptures are banished from the large majority of 
schools in Ireland, and the result is, that in those schools from which 
the Scriptures are banished, there is almost universally no mixed edu- 
cation. In the schools, whether National or Church Education, where 
the Scriptures are read as a rule to all, there, and there alone, mixed 
education prevails. The Church Education schools, then, attain the 
very objects professed to be sought by the supporters of the national 
system ; they give good instruction, and they secure a mixed attend- 
ance; and, as I humbly submit, the object of any system surely ought 
to be, not to compel all Irishmen to abandon their conscientious con- 
victions, and to conform to an arbitrary uniform standard (a system 
which we in England reject), but rather to introduce a system by which 
assistance may be given on impartial principles by the Government for 
the education of all classes, to educate the population in the best way 
that circumstances will allow, but, at all events, to educate them ; to 
encourage every school which tends to promote that object, without too 
closely inquiring whether the end which it is wished to attain is attained 
in the precise way which any given plan may pedantically lay down for 
its attainment. If the schools of the Church Education Society give an 
education which in itself ought to be condemned as bad, by all means 
discourage them ; but if the education given in them be undeniably and 
essentially an excellent one (and I never heard any assertion to the 
contrary), then, as fellow-labourers in the same vineyard, surely their 
great merits establish claims which ought not to be denied. I have now 
stated to the Committee what appear to me to be the merits and defects 
of the national schools ; I have also done the same with respect to the 
schools of the Chur<5h Education Society. Looking at the former, they 
would seem to be full of the most serious defects, yet they are mainly 
supported by the Government. Looking at the latter, they are some of 
the best in Ireland, although not only unaided, but opposed and dis- 
couraged by the Government, although the strongest reasons exist, in- 
dependently of their excellence, why they should be upheld. I believe 
the course pursued by the Government in the matter of education, has 
been most injurious to the tranquillity, the welfare, and the loyalty of 
Ireland. The Irish Papist is led to believe that the priest is either the 
special favourite of the Government under which he lives, and the Pro- 
testant clergyman the object of dislike and mistrust, or else that the 
Government is afraid of the priest, and knows not how to govern th^ 
country except through his agency. The priest, I believe, inculcate© 
upon the minds of his flock both these notions, according as it suits h:»-s 
purpose ; and the example before their eyes of the different treatmei 
of the two kinds of schools is always ready at hand to appeal to, in on" 
to prove the truth of his representations. In proportion, therefore, 
the priest tyrannizes over his own flock, in like proportion the Goveri 
ment, which upholds the power and authority of their tyrant, is hatefi 
to them. Other proceedings of the Government of the last tweni 
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years, unconnected with schools, may have confirmed this idea in their 
minds. On these matters I do not now presume to touch ; I confine 
myself to the efiect which I conceive follows in Ireland from the na- 
tional system; but this I have long felt, that one of the main causes of 
the disafiection of late years of the Roman Catholic laity to the British 
€rovemment, has been, that, instead of aiding them to resist priestly 
tyranny, that tyranny over them has been encouraged and abetted by 
the Government. A Romanist priest, it appears to me, never can be 
It once a faithful priest and a loyal subject to a Protestant Queen. He 
isi ex officio^ a sworn enemy to his heretical sovereign. Hence the 
British Government has never gained the hearts of the priesthood. A 
Romanist layman can be a faithful subject; not so a Roman Catholic 
priest. When the Protestant religion was made an instrument of 
Government, and what was called Protestant ascendancy prevailed, I 
belieTC that system of ruling failed ; since then, Roman Catholic domi- 
nmtion, through the priesthood, has been tried, and the failure has been 
even more decisive. The present system, therefore, adopted by the 
GrOTemment, of encouraging in Irish schools Popish errors, and dis- 
couraging Protestant truth, is one which has already materially helped 
to produce the most disastrous eifects, and which hereafter, if persevered 
in, and the Exodus does not clear Ireland of Romanists altogether, is 
likely^ I humbly conceive, to produce yet more. The amount of know- 
ledge given to the Roman Catholic population appears to me to be by 
no means a set-oif to those evils. 

Does the written statement which you have just read to the Com- 
mittee, eontain your views of the general efiect of the national system ? 

Yes ; the general efiect of the present national system of the Govern- 
ment supporting schools, which are avowedly under the priests, and 
denying all aid and encouragement, indeed setting up rivals against the 
schools under Protestant clergymen. I think that which I have now 
stated IB the efiect produced upon the Roman Catholic laity. — (A. G, 
StapUtOHj Esq., Report, pp, 524-6.) 
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ADDENDA. 



SUGOX8TIOS8 AVD RESOLUTIONS rROPOSED, OK INTENDED TO HAVE 
BEEN PEOPOSED, IN THE 8EI4ECT COMMITTEE, AS BASES OF A RE- 
PORT ; WITH NOTES, AND REFERENCES TO THE EVIDENCE, IN SUP- 
PORT OR REFUTATION OF THEIR RESPECTIVE RECOMMENDATIONS. 



■0. L— SUGGESTIONS FOB THE CONSIDERATION OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS ON THE WOREINO OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
or IRELAND : INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN PROPOSED BT THE SA&L GRANVILLE. 

I. That the rules of the Board shall be revised with a view of rendering 
to perfectly elear, full, and explicit(a) on the fundtmental principles 
tf tbe system ;(() and the Commissioners should submit to the Lord 
Ueotenant, for his sanction, the alterations, omissions, or additions, 
^Uh may appear to be necessary.(£;) 

1 That all religious instruction, whether denominational or general, 
giTea b the national schools, and not contained an the national schoolr 
Mo, must be given at a separate hour, and publiely notified^ in the 
^Rb0-te(4e, under the head of Religions lBStruction.(c^) 

S. That whenever religious instruction, or religions exercises, including 
prayer, take place at an intermediate time during school-hours, they must 
tftke plaee, at the most, only once, and must be so arranged as iiot to 
Qipede the secular instr«ction.(«) 

4. That the patron or manager is not bound by the rules to exclude 
ioiQ the religioas instruction given in the school any child whose parent 
loes not take the necessary steps to prevent his diild from attending 
iQch religious instruction.(&) 
5» That religious rites must not be performed in the school-rooms.(e) 
6. That MO emblems of a denominational character shuU be exhibited 
i& the school-rooms during the hours set apart for united instruction.(«) 

• Knob needed. —("iS^e Chap, x,^ pp. 96-103.) 

6 These have hitherto failed to effect united education (see Chap, m., pp, 12-14), 
andliave biaftoed the extension of the system. — (Chap, ti»., p. 12.) 

« Thej ave 8Bp{>osed to do so at present, hut it has been found practically useless as 
^ dieck upon innoyations. — (Appendix m, No. 1.) 

tfTJhis is yielding to the extreme Roman Catholic partj, who seek to remove all 
'^^ii&tNarf iciigicHM instruction from the system. It would not tend, in« the smallest 
^^gitte, to conciliate those Protestants who have hitherto been opposed to the system 
''^PQB llw groMmd of {^nciple ; while it would tend to alienate those who have hitherto 
;*^i^ported a anih% ground that it contains the veiy element of combined religious 
mkifk the adoption of this suggestion wotud remove. 



^> Merely repetitions of existing regulations. — (See ^^ Letter to Manager 
•*^*a/ Female National School^^^ Chap, jrit., p. 156 ; and Chap, xv.^p. 252 
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?• That the Commissioners permit the patrons of non- vested schoc 
to employ them for the purpose of Sunday schools, upon the understanc 
ing that nothing shall take place in them leading to contention, and thu 
they shall not be converted into places of public wor8hip.(«) 

8. That any book of a religious character, having been once unani' 
mously adopted by the Commissioners, shall not be withdrawn from the 
schools, or essentially altered, without the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; nor shall any change be made in any fundamental rule oi 
the Board without his approval ; and that a statement of the grounds 
upon which the Commissioners may deem any alterations or additioni 
necessary shall be embodied in their minutes.(y) 

9* That the clauses in the lease and other deeds of vested schools 
shall be in strict conformity with the present rules of religious instruc* 
tion.(;§^) 

10. That objections having been made by many Protestants to th< 
form of the Ten Commandments used in the national schools, it shoulc 
be distinctly stated in the rules, that it is not obligatory upon patron 
to employ them in their schools if they conscientiously objec 
there to.(A) 

11. That the rule of the Commissioners requiring all schooU, whicli 
they contribute to build, to be vested in them in their corporate oi^Muuty, 
shall be modified, so that the patrons shall have the option of vestioag 
them in trustees, or in the Board, whichever they prefer ; the lattet 
class only to be kept in repair at the public expense ; and, with respect 
to the former, that a stringent covenant shall lie inserted in the lease to 
trustees, binding them to defray the cost of repairs under particular 
conditions ; and that the Commissioners be instructed to see that saoh 
covenant be strictly fulfilled.(») 

12. That the Commissioners shall have authority to make smaA 
grants towards the repairing of non- vested schools, not exceeding £5 io 
any one year, on condition that the patrons pay one-third or one-haif 

e Merely repetitions of existing re^nlations.— (iS>6e ^^ Letter to Manager of At 
Youghal Female National School^'' Chap, xii., ' p, 156 ; and Chap, xv,^ p, 252.) 

fSee ^'•Resolutions proposed by the Lord Ardrossan^ Nos.2 and 3, and notti 
thereon^ p. 800. 

g If this means that the patrons of schools vested before the alterations were mate 
in Rule 8 are to oe arbitrarily forced to conform to the altered regulations respecting 
combined religious instruction, in violation of the contract implied by the clauses of thA 
original trust-deeds, then the adoption of this suggestion would be a most flagra;^) 
breach of public faith, and might lead to serious and expensive litigation.— -(<S^ 
Chap, j:., pp. 104-7.) If it does not contemplate a disruption of existing contracts' 
St would not appear to have any force beyond that of existing regulations. 

h It never was " obligatory upon patrons to employ them in their schools ;** and 
is " distinctly stated" by the Commissioners, so early as 1836, in their " Instructions 
their Inspectors," that they are to *' take a copy of the sheet containing the Ten Coi^ 
mandments,^and leave it with the teacher, that it may be put up, provided the co^ 
ductors of the school approve of it, but not otherwise.** — {See Reports of the Comm^^ 
tioners of National Education in Ireland, Ed. 1848, p, 109.) With respect to i0 
Protestant opponents of the national system of education, it is obvious, from the natiL^ 
of their objections {Chap. iv,^p. 34), that such a regulation would not concilia^ 
them; and the Protestant supporters of the system do not appear to object to the verai^ 
in question. — (See Appendix n», No, 2.) 
J See next pag6. 
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■h')d ihit sum ; and that this rule be applicable to such schools vested in 
>tiiL' (rastees as the Commissioners see fit^t) 

i ii:f 13. That the Commissioners be empowered to build a limited number 
of ordinary national schools in the poorest localities in Ireland, in which 
Q^l local subscriptions cannot be raised, at the entire expense of the State, 
^A not to exceed £400 each ; these schools to exhibit the best specimens of 
^'f vhat good ordinary national schools should be. They are to be under 
the exclusive control of the Commissioners, who shall have power to 
appoint the teachers &c. ; and, in cases wherever it is practicable, to 
ippoifat committees, composed of Protestants and Roman Catholics, to 
?ttit and superintend them, under the direction of the Board. (i^) 

14. That the ladies or others who have the management of convent 
tthools shall be required to enforce strictly all the rules of the Board ; 
and that the Inspectors shall be required, in their reports upon convent 
•ahools, to make minute inquiries on such points as the Commissioners 
■ay deem necessary.^ /) 

15. That the Commissioners should withdraw their grants of salary 
and books, after due notice, from such of their non- vested schools as are 
not attended by a sufficient number of children — as are not adequately 
supplied with furniture, apparatus, and books ; and that all needless 
maidplication of schools shall be avoided.(m) 

16. That premiums should be given to teachers who succeed in 
keqang up a numerous and regular attendance in their schools ; and 
>QQe inducement should be given to the pupils to remain in the schools 
a ttficient time to obtain a tolerable amount of good secular educa- 
tion/ii) 

J1» Tbe Commissioners should be instructed to be more strict than 
. tbej iave heretofore been in enforcing a small amount of local 

I 

^ t A flagrant and unjastifiable deference to Papal anthori^, which, if adopted, would 

sacrifice to the demands of the Pope and of the Sjnod of Thnrles an important and 
filirtaiy regalation. The whole force of the evidence given on this sabject will be found 
^ tlie Appendix ; and it will be seen, by referring to it, that the only evidence in sup- 
port of these suggestions is Roman Catholic, and that iJl the official evidence is against 
4BnL-~-(fi^e Appendix in, No, 3.) 

i A practical and valuable suggestion. The system succeeded best in those schools 
^ich are '^ under the exclusive control of the Commissioners." — {See Appendix m, 
•Ab. 4; also ChapAv,^ pp. 17-19; and Chap, xiv.^p. 231.) 

/This would not remove the anomaly of continuing to retain such schools in con- 
Hcetioii with a system intended to promote combined education. — {Set Chap, xii,, 
P- 162, et seq.) 

m This is loudly called for, and, if acted on, would tend to draw out those local re- 
'oaices which have hitherto been so shamefully withheld from the national system. — 

S^e Chap. vt«., p. 63 ; Evidence of Rev. C. K. Irvoin^ Chap, iii.^ p. 10 ; and that of 
^. Cross^ Esq*, Appendix iw, No. 4.) » 

. « Very objectionable ; calculated to lead the people to undervalue education, and to 
itnagine they are conferring a favour in sending their children to the Government 
^^^]B.—('see the evidence of W. M^Creedij^ Esq., Head Inspector, Chap, vi., p. 6*2.) 
A capitation allowance to the teacher, for each child who had attained a specified pro- 
^l^ieocy, would have the double effect of making it the interest of teachers to exert 
^''^iQselves to procure and to *^ keep up a numerous and regular attendance in their 
*<^U)dU," and the interest of parents to allow their children ^* to remain in the schools 
^miBcient' time,** by offering them a legitimate inducement to do so, in the shape of a 
^l^cal iniarantee that their children shall ** obtain a tolerable amount of good secular 
*«'>catk>ii>— (5«« Chap, viii., pp. 68-70.) 
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eontribotioDS in addition to the ehildren's we^lj fees. The amotint thouU 
probably be made to vary in difieFent districts, aeoording to the oonditioc 
of the popnlatioB. Before a school is reoeived into connecttony a moderaU 
«ain should be required by the Commissioners to be laid ont by thi 
manager in books, maps, black boards, &c., the amount to be regulated 
hy the average daily attendance of pupils ; and, in addition to this, i 
email sum to be paid quarterly, towards the payment of the teachen* 
ealarie8.(7>J 

18. That a sufficient increase should be made to the district Inspeo- 
tovs, to enable them to make, at least, three or four inspections of tin 
schools under their care ; that they should be divided into three dassei^ 
-and be paid according to a graduated scale ; that, before this increase ii 
made, the Commissioners should carefully consider the qualifieatioDi «f 
tSl existing Inspectors, with a view of removing such of them as am 
incompetent for the discharge of the very important duties necessarily 
confided to them.(p) 

19. That the Commissioners should be permitted to expend a o^itain 
sum annually in gratuities to old and infirm teachers who shall be rs- 
quired to vacate their situations, and that young and efficient teschsni 
shall be appointed in their places ; and that some scheme for tiic 
superannuation of trained teachers shall be considered Ij the 
Board.(^) 

20. With regard to the control exercised by the Commissionersover tbe 
use of the school-rooms on Sundays, or before and after school" hours cm 
other days of the week, the Commissioners should lay down one fixed 
rule — viz., that no religious instruction shall be given in any natioBil 
school, except on Sundays, to others than the diildren attending tlM 
schools.(r) 

21. That a definite code of instructions should be prepared and scf 
plied to each Inspector, explaining in detail the specific duties allotted to 
him.(«) 

2% That an inquiry be instituted by the Lords of her J^jest^Ji 
Treasury, and some perscm authorized to visit the several departoMBii 
in Dublin, to inspect the various forms and books used in ccmductingdiB 
business ; to examine such in^viduals in the office as may be necessttj} 
to ascertain the nature and extent of their duties ; to see if the vari0 
processes of business can be simplified or abridged $ and to report wi)^ 
ther any or what alterations are to be made in the existing rates ^ 
salaries.(^) 

23. That the salaries of the teachers belonging to each class, and ^ 
each division of a class, should be further augmented ; and the scale ^ 

c Chap, vii., p. 63, compared wiih Chap, i., p. 3. 

j9 Chap. iz.,/>p.76, 7* 
q Appendix m, No. 6. 

r An additional restriction upon the religious liberty of patrons, replete with daiu^ 
to the permanence of the connection of iSe Presbyterian body with the system 0^ 
Appendix m, No, 6), and unsupported by official evidence. — (^See Appendix m, No, 'T 

% Chap, iv., pp. 74, 5. 

i Chap, ariii., p. 177. 
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local oontribittionB towards the payment of those salaries, should rise 
gradual in proportion to the amount of the salary paid by the 
Statej(fi) 

24. llial the' number of pnpil teachers and paid monitors is inadequate, 
imd ought to- be largely increased.(v) 

25. That the training establishments should be forthwith largely in- 
erened ; and that the Commissioners should have authority to extend 
the period of training to twelve months ; but that they shaU have per- 
wsion to give only a half-yearly training to such married teachers and 
flhers as cannot be absent a year from their schools.(t£;) 

26. That the Commissioners shall appoint two additional agricultural 
iBb4Qspectors.(a;) 

Mb TT. ai!mM.TTTlf>TTB PB0P08ED BT THE EABL OF DEBET, BUT UTEBWABDS WITH- 
PBAWN| TO PEBMIT THE QUESTION OF A BEPOET TO BE PUT. 

Proposed to resolve — 

1. That in the case of model schools, workhouse schools, and all 
iMed schools already erected, or hereafter to be taken into connection 
with the Board, the present system, in all its main principles, to be ad- 
lieredto.(a) 

2. That no grant for building be made to any but vested schools.(a) 
%• "niat the adoption of the rules, as to religious instruction, in force 

mmted schools, be earnestly recommended to patrons of non-yested 
Mbtoh leceiving aid from the Board ; but 

4. That the Board be authorized, if they shall think fit, (6) to grant 
ODiOar advantages to those enjoyed by the non- vested schools to any 

« A jodicions, practical snggeation loudljr called for, and tending to develop local 
nmroei in jud of the system, which have hitherto been withheld from it. — (^Compare 
J^pmkdix m, No, 8, with Chap. vii.<^ p. 63.) 

This is probably demanded bj the necessity of the case ; bat it does not appear to 
Jvtued on any express evidence. 

V There is great want of trained teachers ; more than one-half of those employed in 
USBwere untrained.— <CAap. tn'it., pp, 65, 6.) But an increase of the training estab- 
lAmsot would only lead to increased waste of the Parliamentary grant, unless accom- 
fittied by some relation (snch as that suggested by No. 23) for the legitimate increase, 
« accoroancs wiUi the letter to the Duke of Leioster, of the salaries of the teachers. — 
(&• Chap, vm., p. 66, and the evidence ofM. Cross, Esq,^ Appendix m. No, 8, and 
'^tMpVfe with Chap, vii., p. 63.) An extension of the period of training is strongly re- 
commended by the evidence. — (See Chap, art., p. 130.) 

* See Chi^. xi., pp. 147, 8. 

a See Chap, xiv., pp. 236, 7. 

h The Board appear to have overstepped the discretion supposed to have been here- 
-^Q&»e vested in them. — (See Chap, xut., pp. 173, 4, and Appendix n.) It would be 
^^ttter polk^, tiierefore, to curtail their discretionary powers, as Lord Eclinton pro- 
^<M (sM ** Sesolutions intended to be proposed by the Lord Ardrossan^^ No, 1, and 
*^< <AcreoM), than to extend them, as here suggested. Besides, this, which appears to 
^^ beon intended as a concession to the objections of Church Protestants, wouia 
«itAyL in this shape, be acceptable to them. The^ never had confidence in the Bo&rd 
Ciee Chap, iv.yp. 34) ; and the circumstances which led to the recent secession of the 
"^^chbidiop of Dublin, Mr. Blackbume, and Baron Greene, are not calculated to gene- 
*^ coDdQdence in the impartialitjr with which a discretionary power, intended for the 
'^ef^Church Protestants, weuld be exercised by the remaining -Commissioners. — 
^«ei Chap, vUi.fp. 176.) — 
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schools now existing, or hereafter to be built, whatever their regulations 
as to religious instruction, the patrons of which shall be willing to place 
them in connection with the Board, to admit the Board's control over 
books to be used in general instraction, and to receive officially the 
visits of the Government Inspectors.(a) 

NO. m. — aEsoLunoNs imtsnbkd to have been proposed bt the lobi> 

ABDB088AN. 

1. That the Board shall consist of three paid commissioners, who 
shall be laymen ; that their duties shall be purely administrative, and 
that they shall be responsible to the Lord Lieutenant** 

2. That there shall be a revision of the rules, for the purpose of 
removing all future doubts as to their real bearing ; but that the essential 
meaning of them shall not be altered, except in so far as may be recom- 
mended by this Committee ; and that it shall not be competent to the 
Commissioners to place their own construction on the rules, when so 
revised, in answer to any queries which may be addressed to them.j' 

3. That no new rule or book shall be introduced till it has received 
the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant ; and that no book, when once in- 
troduced, shall be withdrawn, or essentially altered, without his ap- 
proval.! 

4. That the salaries, generally, of the schoolmasters are inadequate^ 
and should be raised ; but that it should be an instruction to the Com- 
missioners to adhere more strictly than has been done of late years to 
the conditions laid down in Mr. Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster, 
with regard to local funds being provided.^: 

NO. IV SUGOESTIONS, DRAWN FROM THE EVIDENCE BE7QRE THE COMMITTEE, FOB 

THAT PART OF THE REPORT WHICH IS TO TREAT OF A SETTLEMENT OF THE 
EDUCATION question: INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN PROPOSED BT THE LOBD 
BISHOP OF OSSORY. 

1. That the national system of education in Ireland was intended- 
First, to give education to the poor of the country ;(a) and, second, to 
unite together in the same schools the children of the different religious 
denominations into which the country is divided.(6) 

2. That it has, to a great extent, failed in both the objects for which, 
it was instituted ;(c) and the means taken to secure the one have (without 

a See Chap, xiv., pp. 236, 7. 

* Appendix o, No. 1 ; see, also, Chap, ziii., pp. 163, 4. 

t Appendix o, No. 2. 

X There is no doubt that the salaries of the teachers are inadequate ; but a strict 
herence " to the conditions laid down in Mr. Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster^^ 
not only with regaj*d to " local fimds^** hut with regard to the application by the Bof 
of ^^ the funds voted by Parliament,** would, at once, raise the emoluments of 
teachers to the required standard. — (Sec the evidence of Head-Inspector M^Cre^ 
Chap, viii., p, 70, and notes thereon ; see, also^ ^^Earl Oranville's Suggestions^** j 
15, and note thereon^ Addenda, p, 297.) 

a Chap, ii., p. 6. 

b Chap, iii,, pp. 8, 9. 

e Chap, ii., p. 7 ; and Chap. !▼., pp. 26, 7. 
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mcasmg it) proved the cause of its failure in attaiuing the other. The 
ittempt to make it united has prevented it from becoming nationa1.(</) 

3. That the rule with respect to religious education, it is well known, 
was not intended only to protect the religious faith of children of all religious 
denominations attending upon national schools, but to give assurance 
to parents that it should be protected ; and by taking away all grounds 
d* apprehension on that head, it was thought that the chief hindrances to 
united education would be taken away. The evidence, however, shows 
Alt some serious hindrances must have been overlooked ; for, notwith- 
Muding this rule, there is little that deserves the name of united educa- 
tion in the national school^-— almost nothing in three of the provinces, 
ind but little in the remaining one.(e>) 

4. That this rule has had the effect of limiting the extent to which the 
education of the poor has been connected with the State.(y) There are, 
besides the National Board, other educational agencies in operation in 
Ae country in conhection with the chief religious denominations — the 
Boman Catholics, the Protestant Dissenters, and the Established Church 
—end there seems reason to believe that they all have been kept from 
eomecting themselves with the National Board by this rule.* 

5. That this has been proved to be the case with respect to the most 

important of these societies, that which is connected with the Established 

ChiiTch.(^) It is the only one of those voluntary societies of which the 

Committee has had detailed information. With regard, however, to its 

ori^ principles, constitution, and operations, information has been 

ftiUy given in evidence.(A) The report ought to embody so much of the 

information thus obtained as would give a fair representation of a society 

irbich has been so important an agent in carrying on the education of 

the poor in Ireland. But there are but few of the many points that have 

been thus brought before the Committee which it is necessary to notice in 

these suggestions. 

6. That this society has been in operation about sixteen years, under 
tbe name of ** The Church Education Society for Ireland."(i) That it 
nmprises a large majority (not less than three-fourths) of the clergy, 
ind about the same proportion of the laity of the Church.(A:) That it 
ii wholly dependent upon voluntary contributions ;(/) and that it has had 
other difficulties to contend with ; but that, notwithstanding, its schools 
Hipear to be efficient, in general not less efficient than those of the 
Rational Board, (m) which possess such great advantages over them in 
every respect, except that of local superintendence. That this one point 

dChap. ii., pp. 12-14. 

t Chap, iy., pp. 45, 6. 

/Chap, ii., p. 12. 

*See eridence of J. Heald, Esq., Report, pp. 434, 8 ; also of the Bev. T. Campbell, 

P- 1,077, Ditto. 

9 See evidence of the Bev. W. Le Foer Trench, Chap, iv., p. 34 : and Chap, zvi., 
p. 264. » r r , r , 

^ Chap, zvi., p. 253, et seq. 

[ Chap, xvi, p. 264. 

; Chap, xiv., p. 226. 

' Chap, xvi., p. 260. 

^ Ch4>. zvL, pp. 260-4. ^ 
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of superiority is often found to outweigh all the rest^ eo as to make t1 
Church E^iucation schools successful rivals of neighbouring nation^^ 
schools.(») And that there were connected with it in the year li 
above 1,800 schools, giving education to more than 100,000 children- 
that is, that the number of its schools is more than one-third of tl 
number connected with the National Board, and the number of childr^^^ 
in its schools is more than one-fifth of the number in the natioczi^/ 
schools, (o) 

?. That it is through the rule of the Board referred to that the co-ope- 
ration of the great body of the most efficient and zealous agents in the 
work of education(/7) is thus lost to the system supported by the State; 
and that this large portion of the education of the poor in Ireland is 
taken from the control and superintendence of the State ; for it appears 
that a great majority of the bishops, clergy, and laity of the Established 
Church, at the first, declared against the system, and declined to connect 
their schools with the Board, expressly on account of the restrictions im- 
posed by this rule upon their liberty in carrying on the religious educa- 
tion in their schools according to the dictates of their own consciences, 
and that this is the main ground upon which they have since held aloof 
from the sy8tem.(5') 

8. That, besides the loss thus sustained by the cause of education, a 
serious injury is infiicted on the Church by the unseemly division which 
is thus kept up among all ranks and orders in it — prelates, clergy, and 
laity — and by the anomalous and disadvantageous position in which it is 
placed in relation to the State ; and that these evils are continually 
augmented by the necessity which is laid upon the society of bringing 
its case before the public,, both in England and Ireland, both to justify 
its members for the position which it maintains, and to obtain funds to 
carry on its schools. ^ 

9. That the clergy appear to be as determined as at any former 
period to refuse to submit to- this rule of the Board, and to abide by 
their own rule,(r) which is, that, while the children of the Church, in 
attendance upon their schools, are to be taught Church principles bj 
means of the Catechism and formularies of the Church, no child of dis- 
senting parents, Roman Catholic or Protestant, shall be required to 
receive jsuch instruction ; but that all children in attendance shall be 
daily instructed in the Holy Scriptures in the Authorized Version.(*) 

10. That, waiving all discussion of the merits of those opposite rules 
• — of which there is a good deal in the evidence,(/) and of which there 
ought to be something in the report — it appears that, in regulating the 
religious instruction which they give in their schools, not by tho- 
requirements of the children in attendance upon theno, or of thei"*^ 
parents, or of the State, but by the dictates of their own judgm/ent bxl^ 

n Chap, xvi., pp. 264-6. 

Chap, xvi., p. 260. 

p Chap, ii., p. 8 ; Chap, vi., pp. 57, 8 ; and Chap, ix., pp. 76, 7* 

q Chap, iv., pp. 34-37. 

r Chap, iv., pp. 38, 9. 

8 Chap, xvi., p. 254. 

/ Chap, ii., pp. 8-10, 12-17; and Chap, xvi., pp. 268, 9. 
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eolucieiiee) the Irish Church is acting upon the same principle on which 
all religiouB denomi nations in England, with which organized educational 
noiettes are connected, act ; and that in England the State acquiesccA 
io the princif^ by giving aid to schools in connection with aU those 
societies, without requiring them to abandon the principle, or to rescind 
tin rttlea which are founded upon it ;(m) and that in a petition on 
khalf of the Church Education Societj, presented this session by his 
6nee the Archbishop of Canterbury, and referred by the Uouse to the* 
Committee, 5,414 of the English clergy have testified, concerning their 
kethem in Ireland, that, '* in their steadfast I'efusal to connect them- 
xlres with the National Board, under conditions which would prevent 
Aan from instructing in the Holy Scriptures every child in attendance, 
ttey have only acted in accordance with the principles of the Church, 
nd in strict fulfilment of their ordination vows.'Xt') 
- 11. That, however that be settled, the most important fact with which 
Ito Committee have to deal admits of no doubt — that is, that whether 
iii view of the duty of the clergy be right or wrong, it is conscien- 
tiouly held by the great majority of the Irish Church ;{w) that it has 
Indierto prevented them from adopting the national system, and that 
Any sze as resc^ute in their adherence to it now as they have been at 
inj former period ; (x) that all this has appeared clearly in evidence ; 
and that it, therefore, appears certain that, if this rule be maintained, 
tkerecan be no settlement of the education question in Ireland. 

12. That, on the other hand, it has appeared that, whatever other 
ol^eetions the clergy may entertain, whether to the system or to the 

My by which it is administered, they feel able, and are disposed to 

tiive tbem all, provided they are left unrestricted as to the religious 
9iaeation which they are to give in their schools, and that so, by re- 
flonding this rule, the only insuperable hindrance to a settlement of the 
question will be removed.(y) 

13. That it appears that there is no good reason why the State should 
nfbse to purchase this great benefit by rescinding the rule in question. 
Hiat it not only has not effected united education, but seems less likely 
to succeed in the object for the time to come. That the causes which, 
ia spite of it, have, for twenty years, prevented united education, still 
iirvive, and seem yearly acquiring additional strength.(z) That it has 
fen proved that Protestant clergymen are no less unwilling that the 
diildren of their flocks should attend national schools under the 
F^tronage of Boman Catholic priests than they have ever been ;(z) and 
Aat the lower orders of Protestants are not less unwilling now than at 
any former period to attend such schools.(aa) And though there is not 
fe same repugnance on the part of the poorer Eoman Catholics to 
Ending their children to schools under Protestant management, yet their 
priests are more than ever opposed to their doing so ;(66) and the decrees 
^the Synod of Thurles must add strength to their opposition, and make 

" Chap, xiv., p. 191. v See Appendix, p, 37. 

^ Chap, hr., pp. 87, 8. x Chap, iv., pp. 38, 9. 

y Chap, xiv., pp. 196-8. z Chap, iv., p. 38. 

fl« Chap, iv., pp. 89, 40. 66 Chap, iv., pp. 40, 1. 
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it more nniTeraal than it has ever been.(cc) That the maintenance 
this rule is not essential to the protection of children from being con 
pelled to receive religious instruction, of which their parents disapprov< 
for that there is another mode of effecting this object, which is not e: 
posed to the same objection — that is, by leaving to the parents to dete 
mine the nature of the religious instruction to be given, but providii 
such a choice of schools as may enable a parent, whatever be h 
'religious denomination, to find a school in which the religious instructic 
is such as he has no conscientious objection to his child receiving.(d(i) 
14. That, therefore, it be recommended that the rule with regard ' 
religious instruction be rescinded ; that it be left to patrons to determiz 
the religious education to be given in their schools ; and that all schoo 
which adopt the national system of secular education be entitled - 
grants of books and school requisites, and to the advantages of inspectio 
and access to the training-school, and, moreover, to aid in money in pr 
portion to the numbers and the proficiency of the children in attendani 
upon them — the proficiency to be ascertained by the Inspectors of tl 
Board. 

cc Chap, iv., pp. 42-4. dd Chap, xiy., Plan No. 5, pp. 186-8, 
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nCXS OF EVIDBNCE RELATING TO MB. 8ECBBTABT STANLET's 
LETTER TO THE DUKE OF LERfSTEB. 



APPENDIX (a). 

do 70U think was the plan recommended by the National 
on Commissioners in 1812 in their Report? 
ik they intended that there should be a mixed Board, consisting 
estants and Roman Catholics ; that there should be a series of 
Bneh as we have drawn up, compiled for the purpose of united 
HI ; but that, above all, there should not be anything tolerated in 
Item which should bear even a suspicion of proselytism, or in- 
. in the slightest degree, with the religplous liberties of the subject, 
frinciple is laid down in the broadest and clearest manner* 

msly by the Commissioners ? 

msly. 

ptrt of their recommendation that that system was to prevail in 
schools which should receive aid, or only in what were called 
supplementary schools ? 

a long time since I looked into the matter ; but, according to my 
tion, the Commissioners of 1812, in writing that Report, were 
lown what the new system was to be. But whether that new 
was to apply in strictness to every school which might receive 
ler the proposed Board, supposing it constituted, I am not pre- 
> say. 

on know that throughout that Report those are called supplement 
tools ? 

I believe that expression is used, 
'ou know to what schools they were intended to be supplemen* 

parochial schools, I imagine, were to remain ; but whether any 
83 to be made by this new Board to those parochial schools I do 
w. 

on know that, in the 11th Report, the same Commissioners had 
ject of parochial schools under their consideration, and that, after 
[[out the deficiencies in them, they deferred, until they had framed 
r system, suggesting the changes that were to be made in ^MBI 
r1 schools? '^§W 



So I uodersUnd ; I conceive that that sjstem was to applj to the new 
•cbooLs, and that the Commissioners did not saj anything precisely witb 
regard to what was to be done with the parochial schools. 

Are jou not aware that, in the Appendix to the 14th Beport, thef 
take up the subject which they had dropped in the 11th Report, nil 
that they there recommend, not ordy that the parochial schools existing 
should be maintained, but that they should be extended, so as to be 
equal in number to the j^arishes in Ireland (not to the benefices, but to 
the parishes), and that the number of benefices being 1,182, they re- 
commende^l that the parochial schools should be extended to 2,400, to 
be sup[K>rt«d conjointly with those supplementary schools ? 

I was not aware of that circumstance. 

And that they calculated that in those 2,400 parochial Chnrch schooli 
there would be educated 120,000 children? 

I was not aware of that. 

And that they recommended that those should be supported partly bj 
a tax u{K>n all ecclesiastical property, not merely the benefices held b| 
clergymen, but the impropriate tithes, and that the deficiency shooldJic 
made up from the public funds ? 

I was not aware of that. 

If that was the scheme of those Commissioners, that besides flus body 
of supplementary schools, which were not conducted upon the true piin- 
ciples of national schools, there should be, in addition, 2,400 school^ 
educating, as calculated, 120,000 children, as Church schools^ to he 
supported out of the public funds ; do you think that that corresponds tQ 
the present national system ? 

Certainly not ; the only part of the system which corresponds ex- 
actly, or as nearly as possible, with our system, was that which was toll 
applicable to the supplementary schools which were to be established tl 
the State. ^^ 

But is not their authority as clear for the one as for the other ; wt 
does it not follow that if those supplementary schools were essential i> 
order to complete the national education, for which the parochial schoA 
were insufficient, the parochial schools were to be maintained upon dii||| 
greatly extended scale ? • ''r 

So it appears. I admit at once that, from what your Lordship fatf 
read, it appears that the intention of those Commissiners was, tbit- 
while they proposed to establish for those supplementary schools a 
system very analogous to,/ or almost identical with, ours, they were also 
prepared to give the means of supporting the Established Church 
schools, not only to as large, but to a much larger extent than previously* 

There is one paragraph in the body of the 14 th Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Education of which I would wish to remind you ; it says— 
** We recommend that, in the first place, those Commissioners be in- 
structed to apply to the governors of all the existing establishments foi 
the education of the lower classes, wherever the information which hai 
been received by us shall appear to be insufficient, and to require fron 
them returns of the several institutions over which they preside, such a 
may enable them to ascertain in what districts supplementary schools, U 
be pat under the direction of Protestaiit oi Roman. Catholic masters, ai 



the d'rcQ instances of the cane may render eligible, are most immediately 

necessary ; which schools the Commissioners should be empowered to 

fonod, to endow, and to regulate. The check which the existing schools 

would receive were the superintendence of them to be transferred to the 

proposed Commissioners, the difficulty of changing long-settled estab- 

Bslunents, and the waste of time to the Commissioners, who would be 

mnch more profitably employed in forming new seminaries than in 

ihering old ones, induce us strongly to recommend, that the institutions 

which now exist should remain under their present managers, and that 

the spirit of improvement already manifested among them should be left 

to operate undisturbed, under the influence of that emulation which the 

new establishments would naturally excite." Now, I wish to ask you, 

whether a paragraph of that kind ought not to have led the Commis- 

lioners to understand, that schools such as those established under the 

Church Education Society should form properly a part of the national 

ieheme of education ? 

It would seem from all that has been now read, that while the Com- 

iMBioners of 1812 looked upon a system, something like what we have 

dhblisbed, to be the just and perfect one for a country, circumstanced 

lie IrelaTid, they were not prepai-ed to withdraw all State assistance 

ftm other schools carried on upon an entirely different principle, such as 

the parochial schools ; but they were prepared to recommend, that they 

Atdd not only be sustained, but more largely sustained than before. 

Considering what has been read to you, are you not of opinion, that if 

tiieinthority of the Commissioners of 1812 is to be quoted in support of 

the gBDeral scope of the national system, it is also as decidedly in favour 

tfsodiviextensionof it as would embrace the Church Education schools? 

/ tfaink the spirit of what your Lordship read, while it shows clearly 

to ibe Commissioners approved, as a new system, of something very 

Kb what we have established, were also, on the whole, favourable to the 

^wment of shools like the parochial, or like the Church Education 

ihools. 

[ And an extension of them ? 

And even an extension of them. — {The Right Hon, Alex. Macdonnell^ 
l^oH, pp. 264-266, 268.) 
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APPENDIX (6). 

tho the first Board consist of almost every different sect of religion ^ 
I will state how it was constituted. There were originally seven 

Commissioners — ^the Duke of Leinster, the Archbishop of Dublin, and 

fte Rev. Dr. Sadlier, who were members of the Established Church ; 

Archbishop Murray and Mr. Blake, Roman Catholics ; the liev. Mr. 

Purliflle, a Presbyterian ; and Mr. Holmes, an Unitarian. 
Of how many members does the present Board consist ? 
There are 15 ; six members of the Established Church, six Eo 

Catholics, and three Presbyterians, including one Unitarian. 



* 6 

When did the change take place in augmenting the numher so greatly ? 

I think it was when the charter of incorporation was obtained, which 
gives the Lord Lieutenant the power of increasing the number to 15^ 
It is now at its maximum* 



I have no doubt whatever that the business of the Board generally 
cannot be effectively administered by a numerous Board ; that is my 
decided opinion, after long official experience. « « * 

I conceive, therefore, that the system could be practically carried out 
(the general principles being understood, and all the rules perspicuously 
and explicitly framed) with greater dispatch, uniformity, and vigour, if 
the administrative part of it were confided to three individuals^ nominated 
by the Government, and associated with the Resident Commissioner, 
Mr. Macdonnell. 

Would not the effect of that be, that the administration of the ordinary 
business of the Board would be under the responsibility of the person 
who really conducts it ; whereas, at present it is conducted by one or 
two individuals, and the whole Board incur the responsibility with the 
public, although, practically, they have nothing to do with the adminis- 
tration ? 

The Commissioners, of course, are responsible for the acts of ihose 
who at present take an active part in the administration of the system. 
The difference, under such an arrangement as I suggest, would be, that 
the chief officers, whether the Secretaries, or the Resident Commissioner, 
or three Assistant Commissioners, paid for their services, as the case 
might be, would really be responsible for the adnunistration of the 
system, and it would be principally with reference to general measures, 
or fundamental principles, that the unpaid members oi' the Board would 
be required to deliberate upon and decide. 

What number of Commissioners, if more than one, would you con- 
sider to be necessary under that system, for carrying on the ordinary 
administration of the business ? 

As regards the general Boards I should have preferred tlie number 
originally named by Lord Stanley, when the system was founded'^-^thati^ 
seven. My decided opinion is, that it is of much greater importance 
that there should be only a limited number of distinguished men and 
clergymen to represent the leading religious bodies, and in whom they 
could place entire confidence, than that the several churches should be 
represented by a large number of Commissioners, according to the re^ 
lative proportions belonging to each religious denomination* 

Have the Commissioners, who are now a numerous body, ever been 
in the habit of making any division of labour among themselves ? 

They have. A considerable portion of the ordinary business of the 
Board has devolved very much upon four or five members out of the 
fifteen, who, when they are in town, spend a part of one day in each 
Week in attending to the financial aud other departments ; still theif 
attendance is, unavoidably, irregular, aud ihe mode of transacting busi- 
ness cannot always be systematic fad efficient. — (iPf. Cross, JEsq^ I^^' 
por£^pp. 18, 233, 234.) 
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Yov have not yet stated to the Committee what^ in your opinion, the 
lijects of the national system consist in ; will you have the goodness to 
iirte to the Committee your views upon that subject ? 
. I think that the first and greatest object of the national system was» 
Ib sound education of the poor of Ireland of all denominations, free 
fcom all suspicion of proselytism, affording, at the same time, every 
bdlity that could reasonably be given for the separate religious educa- 
tion of the children attending the schools. Then, the second great ob- 
ject was, the united education of Protestants and Roman Catholics in the 
Mne schools, a very important object, of course, but quite subordinate to 
tbe great object of all, which was, a sound education for the poor of 
Inland of all denominations, free from the suspicion of prose- 
lytism. 

Our books are used throughout all the national schools ; I believe that 
•very one of the 5,000 national schools, without exception, employs our 
books ; ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ and that of itself 

iRiiia, I conceive, an united education of the very best kind. I conceive 
ttifc there is going on in all parts of Ireland an united system of educa- 
tion, even where Protestants are exclusively educated in national schools, 
UfeA Eoman Catholics are educated exclusively in other national schools. 
I beBera that the fact that the schools are all governed by the same body 
jof GoniBiissioners, and that all the trained teachers, Roman Catholic and 
KroftBStant, are trained together in the same training-schools ; that there 
ii one system of government applicable to all the schools, and that the 
lune books are read in every one of the 5,000 national schools ; I believe 
4st all this creates in itself a truly united education.* Just as at 
Oxford, though persons belonging to different colleges may never see 
iMsh other, yet living constantly in the same place, governed by the 
iMiie rules, reading from morning to night the same books, they imbibe 
&B same ideas, and are, to all intents and purposes, educated together; 
ID I conceive it is with regard to the national education in Ireland ; I 
think that really united education is carried on in every school under the 
Board, inasmuch as the children of the one faith or the other may attend 
tny one of our 5,000 schools with perfect good conscience and security. 
Whether they actually attend the school or not, the school must be 
Carried on in such a way as to render it perfectly safe for either Protes- 
tants or Roman Catholics to attend it. — {The Right Hon. Alex* Mac- 
^nmnell, Report, pp. 280, 281, 283.) 

* Whaterer benefits result from '^ the fact that the schools are all goyemed by the 
iaine body of Commissioners ; and that all the trained teachers, Koman Catholic and 
Protestant, are trained together in the same training-schools ; and t)iat the same books 
tte read in every one of the national schools ;'* wonld equally result from the syste"* 
if modified as suggested by the Bishop of Ossory ; for that plan proposes to leav|| 
thoie elements untouched. fl 
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How mtaij of tlie national schools fulfil that condition ? 

I have already stated that, for a nomber of years past, except oces^ 
sionallj, the applications are almost always signed by one appUcant 
only, and that, in point of fact, those three conditions you may consider 
M extinct. I added also, that if any applications of that descriptkii 
came op under those three heads, if the Commissioners had at the tiiD0 
a Tariety of applications before them, and if it was not convenient, or 
they had not funds sufficient to make grants to them all, they would 
give the preference to an application which complied with those 
conditions. 

But, practically, you state that the whole of it has become a dead letter ? 

Practically, it has been so since 1840. — {M. Cross, Esq^ Report^ p, 27-) 

Has this portion of the regulations been acted upon, or have any 
changes taken place either in the regulations themselves, or in the pnic<* 
tice of the Board consequent upon them ? 

Up to the period when the Presbyterian body gave in their adhesion 
to the Board of Education, the Conmiissioners were in the habit oC re- 
ceiving applications signed by the clergy and laity of various denomina- 
tions ; but at the time when the Presbyterians joined the Board, onie of 
their stipulations was, that they should have the liberty of applying for 
aid, without necessarily consulting the clergy or members of other deno- 
minations, and asking them to join them in the application. 

What was the date of that Presbyterian adhesion ? 

In the year 1840. ♦ ♦ « ♦ Since thlfc 

period, the number of joint applications coming up, signed by varioos 
parties, has been very few ; they are, generally speaking, in fact, almost 
exclusively from one individual, lay or clerical, of different denomina- 
tions. But I am bound to state, that if the Commissioners had received 
united applications from various parties, they would have given them 
the preference, as carrying out the original intention of Lord Stanley ; 
there is, however, no arrear of applications. If there were, the Com^ 
missioners would give the preference to united applications coming from 
persons of different denominations. 

At the commencement of the system, had you many applications com- 
plying with the first condition — ^namely, that they shoidd be from the 
clergy of different denominations ? 

There were, I have no doubt, a great number ; when I entered the 
Board's service, in 1838, I found a vast number of applications that had 
not been decided upon ; my recollection is, that many of them were from 
persons of different denominations. 

The original letter describes three different classes of applications, all 
of them indidking, to a certain degree, the concurrence of persons of 
different religious persuasions as being what would principally recom- 
mend them to the favour of the Board ; can you give us, from the com- 



mencement of the Board down to the year 1838, the number of applica- 
cations which would fall under those three separate heads ? 

I can procure such a return ; we preserve all applications for everj 
species of aid. — (M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 19, 20.) 

NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS RECEiyBD FROM THE FORMATION OF THE BOABD TO 
THE 81st OF DECEMBER, 1888, UNDER THE SUBJOINED HEADS — 

Ist— From Protestant and Boman Catholic Clergymen conjointly 429 
2nd — ^From Clergymen of either Denomination and Laymen of an 

opposite Creed ... ... ... ' ... ... 1,C06 

8rd — ^From Laymen of both Denominations ... ... ... 218 

4th — ^From Clergymen and Laymen of same Denomination ... 264 
5th — ^From Clergymen of either Denomination not con- 

jOinviy ... ... ... ... ... ... xviw 

6th— iVom Laymen of either Denomination not conjointly ... 75 

Total Number of Applications ... ... ... 2,692 



Cases where Protestant clergymen withdrew th6ir signatures, are 
returned in the above as if such cases had not been originsdlj signed by 
them. — {Report, Appendix J, p. 1,354.) 
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Thev, the Committee are to understand from what you have stated 
with respect to the first, second, and third conditions of Lord Stanley's 
letter, that those conditions are not now complied with ? 

Yes, they are complied with, but only to a limited extent ; for example, 
by the payment of weekly fees. 

The first is — '* A fund sufficient for the annual repairs of the school- 
house and furniture ;" that is not complied with ? 

That is not complied with. 

Nor " a permanent salary for the master ?*' 

No. 

Nor ** a sum sufficient to purchase books and school requisites at half-^ 
price ?" 

No ; but with reference to that condition I have to state, that although 
there is no permanent fund called for, there is no difficulty in fulfilling 
the condition with regard to a great number of the applications sending 
up money for books. All the schools, at difierent times, contribute 
money to purchase books at reduced prices ; although the Commissioners 
do not stipulate that a permanent fund shall be established for the pur- 
pose, previously to the school being taken into connection with the Board, 

Do not some of the Inspectors report, that low as the prices of the 
books are, the poverty of the people in many of the schools prevents the 
children being properly supplied with them ? 

Yes ; but a great majority of the schools are supplied'^ and, in many 
instances, money is contributed by the teachers themselves out of their 
salary. — (M. Cross, Esq,, Report, p, 30.) 
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Is ED J amount of local aid, eitiier for the 
taining a acbool, uow required by the 

In building, oii^-tbird ib nsr^uirbd Btiil; that oondiaim&aBahniil 
complied with ; oDe-tbird either iu actual mcmej autMAilhnfl , ori 
labour of persons eiu ployed in poor localitiea. The plm aAofMBiiii 
before the Comuii^hionfrii paj a grant towards KmMrop ^ sdHol,! 
tificate is sent up, Hiatiug that buch a sum has bacsD txpaaAa^tm 
building a school ; we then require a certificate from our Tnnfiiilii 
latterly from a clerk of works, stating that there la foD Ti^ne I 
grant made bj the Commib8iouers» as well as for the eontnhiitMnL a 
third made by the local parties. 

How long is it since a clerk of the works has been eDqiikiiy«d? 

Only the last three or four years. 

Did that arise from the Board haring reason to beliere tliat, n 
cases, the building was really erected for the two-thirds which ihei 
and that the third whicb was promised to be given locaUj was never] 

The object of the Board in appointing clerks of works was, 1M 
might have more correct proof bei'ore them of the bnildisp 
erected substantially and on eligible sites, and that they >>M fid 
for the money expended. 

Had yoUf in any cases, reason to believe that the bnildiiig wm 
erected for the two- thirds of the sum which was stated to the Bi 
be the expense of it, and that, in point of fact, the thiid whi^ai 
have been derived from local sources never was paid, nor any pfll 

I do not recoll«^ at this moment any particular case of that ifcl 
there msj have been, and on reference to the minutes I can sad^ 
Lordships upon that. It was suggested at first, that with the v 
preventing the public money being misapplied, there should 
architect to the Board, as there now is, who should inspect the hd 
because the Commissioners felt satisfied however honestly oar I 
Inspectors might answer such questions, they were really not con 
authorities to decide upon subjects of that kind. The expense 
ploying an architect and a clerk of works deterred the Board foi 
years from adopting what appears to be the most proper regnlati 
have myself several times impressed upon the Commissioners the 
sity of having such an officer, and the Commissioners have no 
clerks of works and an architect employed. 

Is there any security that the whole expense of the school is de 
before the public grant is actually paid ? 

The Commisbioners do not pay the grant till the school is acta 
operation. 

Is there security that there is no debt left upon the school? 

No inquiry is ever made into the question of debt. The Commis: 
under their present rules do not require any condition of that 1 
(M, CrosSf Bsq., Report^ p. 29.) 
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Ths general rule of the Board is, that there shall be four hours each 
day, except Saturday, for Ocular instruction, or, as it is termed here, 
*' moral and literary instruction." 

Is the midimum limit four hours ? 

No ; there are some few cases in which, I think, a less time is given 
than four hours ; but the number of such cases is very limited in which 
the literary and moral education is below four hours. 

So that the rule in that respect is generally adhered to ? 

It is ; the exceptions are very few ; they have arisen in cases where 
the patrons of schools were anxious to devote a longer time than usual 
to religious instruction. — (ilf. Cross^ Esq^ Report^ p. 37.) 
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Is that regulation, as to setting apart one day in each week for the 
purpose of separate religious instruction, practically observed in the 
vested and in the non-vested schools ?* 

By the clergy, as far as any official information we have enables me 

* The witaesfl obtains permission from the Committee to embody, in a foot-note, an 
explanation of his answers to several questions put to him respecting the steps taken by 
the Commissioners to secure the observance of their rule, wnich requires that, in the 
vested schools, whether vested in trustees or in the Board, one day, or part of a day, 
shall be set apart in each week for ihe purpose of separate religious instruction. In 
stating generally, in his replies, that the Commissioners do not interfere with regard 
to the practical observance of that rule, what he meant to convey to the Committee was 
this, that the Commissioners do not insist upon the Inspectors furnishing them with 
actual proof that the rule in question is strictly complied with. If the Commissioneito 
imposed such a duty upon their Inspectors, it would be necessary that they should visit 
the schools during the periods allotted for separate religious instruction, whether on 
Saturdays or any other day — ^a proceeding whicn might be highly objectionable to many 
of the patrons. The only security which the Commissioners have for tiie observance of 
the rule (in addition to uie clause in the lease which is binding upon the trustees and 
patrons) is, that the arrangements for religious instruction, whether during school- hours 
or on a separate day in the week, must be specified in the reports of the Inspectors after 
each visit, and inserted in the Time-table ; and further, that when the patrons or 
managers of the schools make their returns quarterly to the Board, previous to the 
salaries of the teachers being made, they are required to answer the following ques«> 
tion: — *^Have the rules of the school (in which, of course, those for religious instruc- 
tion are included^, as approved of by the Commissioners, been complied with, as far as 
you have been able to observe? and, if not, state in what particular?'* Thelnspectorti 
are also called upon to state if the arrangements notified in the Time-table ^including, 
of course, those fur religious instruction) have been departed from ; and if tne rules of 
the school, generally, have been adhered to. In the opinion of the witness, relieiouf 
instruction is given, both in the vested and non-vested schools, in almost all of uem, 
at least one day, or port of a day, in each week, and very frequently every day. 
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to speak, 1 should say not ; but by the teachers, generally, it is observe:^ , 
in both classes of schools. The teachers give religious instruction, fc^ 
instance, in schools where the majority are Roman Catholics, on Satu:^ 
day, at the time set apart ; and the same practice prevails in many o 
the non-vested schools at the periods allotted for religious instruction. 

Does it form any part of the substance of the reports of your Inspectorv 
to state, whether that one day for religious instruction is, practically, ae^ 
apart or not ? 

They merely state that certain hours are set apart, and on what day& 

Then, that rule, which originally was intended to be imperative, is sii 
far neglected in practice that the Commissioners take no notice whether 
it is observed or not ? 

The Commissioners do not interfere with reference to it, unless 4 ^ 
complaint be made. When a school comes under the Board, it is stated ' 
whether a time is so set apart. » ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

In the vested schools there is a day, or part of a day, required to be 
set apart, and the clergy are permitted to visit for that purpose on that 
day. In the non-vested schools there is no such provision made. The 
patron of each non- vested school states, when he puts the school under 
the Board, what arrangements have been made for religious instruction. 

Then, in the non-vested schools the Commissioners do not interfere. 
In the vested schools, do the Commissioners require the strict observance 
of that rule ? 

They do not insist upon the observance of it. 

Does it stand among their rules as one which is to be insisted upon? 

It does. It stands among the rules that they will require. 

Do they require it ? 

They do not insist upon it. — {M. Cross, Esq., Report , pp. 45-7.) 



APPENDIX (t). 

What is the amount of the control that the Commissioners exercise 
over the books used during the times of secular education ? 

The Commissioners do not permit any books to be used during the 
hours of secular education which they may consider of a sectarian, or> i& 
any respect, of an improper character. 

Do not the Commissioners know, with respect to every school that i8 
under the National Board, what books are to be used in it ? 

Yes; but there may be books used in it that do not come to their know- 
ledge. 

Will you turn to page 42 of Appendix A, and read the queries 49 
and 50? 

** State the titles of all such books as are intended to be used. If those 
published and issued by the Board, state which of them." 

Where is the form used to which the question refers ? 

This is the form of the Inspector's Report upon application for aid 
towards the payment of the teacher's salary, and supply of books. 
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Wlien both those questions are answered, the Board know in every 
'hool under them what books ought to be used in the school ? 
Tes. 

Is there not, then, something in the nature of a compact between the 
Dunissioners and the patron, that those books and no others shall be 
d in the school ? 

Phe patron could not use other books without their sanction ; there- 
, there is an understanding or agreement between the patron and the 
imissioners as to the books which the patron wishes to be used, and 
zh the Commissioners approve of. 

That means have the Commissioners of ascertaining whether this 
pact is observed or not ? 

'hej only know, from the reports of the Inspectors, what books are 
I in the schools. 

Low often is it the duty of the Inspectors to visit the schools ? 
'rem the number of schools under each Inspector, they cannot visit 
ie schools, in many cases, more than twice a year ; in others, three 
» ; and there are but a few cases in which they can make quarterly 
jieetion. 

fuming the Inspectors to be ever so honest, if they visit a school 
J two days in a year, might not the books employed upon the other 
fibe concealed from them? 

Ibne is no question of it. * * ♦ * It is 

U%tXy during the intervals of his visits, violations of the rules of the 
MBittay take place. — (ilf. Crossy Esq^ pp. 42, 43.) 



APPENDIX {h). 

, 1. — Do the Commissioners exercise any control over the books 
ch are to be used at the period set apart for religious instruction by 
US of the Time-table, in accordance with their orders ? 

ro. 

Fill you read in the 7th page of Appendix A the 10th Rule ? 

If any other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books 

be Church to which the children using them belong, are employed in 

imnnicating religious instruction, the title of each is to be made 

•wn to the Commissioners." 

^or what purpose is the title to be made known to the Commissioners ? 

t never has been made known since my connection with the Board in 

'8. That rule is a dead letter ; the Commissioners do not require a 

of such books. — (M. Cross, Esq., Report, p. 41.) 

To. 2. — I believe the Commissioners were, from the very first, unani- 

is in declining to enforce that rule ? 

Tes. 

"Tactically, it has been a dead letter from the commencement ? 

t has ; the rule has not been insisted upon. — (M, Cross, Esq,, p, ^' 
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Are jou aware whether that was omilted upon a Protestant objection j 
or upon a Roman Catholic objection ? 

It was understood to proceed from a conscientious Protestant ob- < 
jection. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Objection wi 

taken to this rule, and Lord Stanley immediately withdrew it. The ol 
jection certainly came from the Protestant members. — {The Right 
Alex. Macdonnell, Report, pp. 288, 289.) 

No. 3. — Another great improvement in the system, which I think -it 
would be open to the Commissioners to carry out, is this, that a teacher, 
before taking charge of a school, should be possessed of a certificate pf 
some kind, attesting his qualification for the ofiice of instructor — a certii?- 
cate that could be obtained at some one of the annual examinations held 
by the Head and the District Inspectors. At present, as I stated upon a 
former occasion, our system is very much retarded in its progress by the 
ever-continuing influx of new and ill-qualified teachers. The old teachers 
being badly remunerated, clever men who are trained, go off; and as the 
new teachers that come in to fill up the vacancies so caused can be 
appointed by the local patrons at their pleasure, even though destitute of 
every qualification which it is desirable an instructor of youth should 
possess, we have often men in office eight or nine months whoUy in- 
capable of teaching anything, but whose incapacity may not be dis- 
covered till the time of the annual examinations. Then the ofBcer of 
the Board exercises a kind of veto upon such appointments ; but it is 
often a delicate task to pronounce a teacher disqualified^ , hbcmam Im 
dismissal would follow ; but if a preliminary examination were inaisisi 
upon, and a certificate called for as a qualification for office, we should 
have fewer of those badly-qualified teachers, as we should have less re- 
pugnance to reject a man offering as a candidate than to dismiss ooe 
already in office ; just as one would shut the door more readily upoa in 
unwelcome intruder than drag him out of the house after having iuAj 
got in. — (W> M^Creedy, Rsq^ Hecid Inspector ^ Report^p. 498.) 



APPENDIX (/). 

Unlbss either the clergyman of the Established Church or the priest 
be the patron of the school, have the clergy or the priesthood of eithe|; 
denomination any power whatever of interfering with the general system 
of the Board? 

The Board never recognised any authority whatever on their part to 
do sOi 

That applies equally to the clergy on both sides ? 

Equally, no doubt. We are very well aware, of course, that the 
parents and children may be infiuenced by the priest or by the landlord, 
or by some private friends of their own, but we never inquire about that. 
The persons to whqm we always make reference, when there is any 
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^^uestion as to what is or is not to be enjoined upon the child, are the 
J)arent8. If it so happens that the parents are under any infloence which 
^e might regret, that is no concern of ours ; we cannot inquire into 
it 

Your Grace has stated, that the first objections made by Christian 
parents to the reading of the '< Scripture Extracts" in the Dublin model 
school were made by Protestants ? 

The only objection ; for I never heard of a single instance of a Roman 
Catholic objecting. 

You stated the reason of those Protestant parents objecting — ^namely, 
that they preferred their children reading the Scriptures at home. Do 
jon recollect the occurrence of the first occasion on which a Roman 
Catholie parent has objected, and can yon state the grounds of the ob- 
jeefiion? 

I never recollect their objecting at all. When I say that the parents 
do not object, I am speaking of their own spontaneous objections through 
the children. I have just told your Lordships, that all the children, 
with the exception of five or six, have withdrawn from the school which 
I bad in connection with the Board, the parents saying, that they tould 
VtiL allow them to read those books. 

To whom did the parents say this ? 

A few of the parents came to me to say that it was sorely against 
tUbr will, but that they were obliged to comply with the injunction of 
thepnest 

Ttma it is the compulsory assent of the parents that you have ascer- 
taineil to be the cause of the children being withdrawn ? 

.In an the instances that have come to my knowledge ; I cannot, of 
oomse^ answer for all Ireland. 

Xlien, are the Committee to understand that the Commissioners have 
been in possession of the fact, that the parents did not act upon their 
own unfettered judgment, but acted upon the compulsion of the priest, 
a0 fiff as the Commissioners were aware ? 

As fisur as my own knowledge goes ; I can speak, of course^ no further; 
hit it is inconceivable that, when there are two or three hundred chil- 
dren who had been yesterday reading the '< Scripture Lessons," and 
had been doing so for above a year before, the parents should all at 
(moe, of their own accord, come to a simultaneous decision to the 
eontrary* 

When chOdren are withdrawn from the reading of the ** Scripture 
Lessons" by direction of their parents, how is the patron of the school to 
lioertain what are the wishes of a parent with respect to his child? 

We have nothing to do with it. 

As the patrons of the model schools, would not the Commissioners 
liave something to do with the desire of the parents ? 

If the parents say that they wish their children to read the ** Scripture 
Lessons," but that they are forced by their respect for the priest, or by 
the landlord, or somebody else, to withdraw them, we cannot have any- 
thing to do with that ; we must not stand between the parent and the 
ehild^— {7A« Most Rev. R. Whaiefyf Archbishop of Dublin^ Report^ 
pp. 143, 153, 4.) 
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APPENDIX (m). 

EVIDBNCK BEI.ATINO TO LORD aBANTIU.E'8 SDOOEBTIOITS. 



No. 1. — I never understood that there was any power in any one, 
except Parliament, who voted the grants, to alter the system in any 
material point, because the grants were made for a certain specified 
system ; but as to the mode of carrying on the system, and as to their 
a4herence to its original principles, the very circumstance that the 
Commissioners were all appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and re- 
movable at his pleasure, gave me the impression that they were nothing 
more nor less than his agents. 

Have you ever known, during the number of years which elapsed 
from your first attendance at the Board down to the period of your 
secession from the Board, any one instance in which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has so interfered with the discretion of the Commissioners ? 

If your Lordship's question means, in which he interfered so as to 
alter the original system, certainly not ; but the Lord Lieutenant has 
been applied to repeatedly on points of importance that were in debate 
at the Board ; and I never heard the least doubt that it was for lam to 
suggest that such and such a course was or was not consonant to the 
original system established. 

The Lord Lieutenant, in his reply to your letter, says—-'' The re- 
solution of the Board, of which your Grace complains, was carried by 
a large majority, and the Government could annul it in no othei way 
than by displacing all the Commissioners who voted for it, an^ ap- 
pointing persons who take a different view of the question to be Cpfi- 
, missioners in their room." Does not that appear to be a dear recognitioii 
of the power of the Government to reverse the proceedings of the Bofo^? 

Certainly. I beg your Lordships to observe, however, that l^t is 
merely the expression of Lord St. Germans's opinion, when he says that 
he could not interfere in any other way. I do not pretend to di^ote 
the justice of that opinion, but it is merely matter of opinion ; it lAowa 
that he considered be had the power of interfering, but that there ^aa 
no other mode in which he could interfere effectually e^^cept that; but 
that is merely matter of private opinion. 

I asked your Grace whether the tendency of the Lord Lieuteoaiit's 
letter does not appear to make it altogether hopeless that he ahonld 
interfere with the Commissioners^ to induce them to alter the decisiaa 
to which they came upon Master Murphy's amendments ? 

I did not entertain any hope of it certainly^ 

Does not your Grace think, that the grounds upon which he dedii^. 
to interfere render it unlikely that he wUl alter his view of it? 

I did not expect him to alter his view ; but, at the same time, I eaAnot 
leave out of the account, that the whole matter is a matter for the 
Government to decide upon. I could not, of course, feel confident that 
the other members of the Administration and the Legislature loight not 
induce him to reconsider his views. 
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If a change took place, mast it net be in one of the following wayv :~ 
either that the existing Commissioners must voluntarily alter their 
resolution ; or that thej must be induced to do so by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or some other authority ; or that the Board must be recondtruoted 
with a view to such alteration. Is there any other way in which a 
change can be expected ? 

No, I cannot see any other. ♦ • • ♦ tjjq original 
Commissioners were appointed, and were indispensable, for the purpose 
of framing rules and drawing up and sanctioning books ; but the books 
are now sufficient for the purpose ; the rules have been over and over 
again explained ; the Inspectors have been taught their duty (though, 
unfortunately, some of them have been very forgetful of the requisitions 
of it) ; and there seems to me to be no reason why there should be a 
numerous Board, or, indeed, any Board at all of Commissioners to meet 
every week, which, as I took the liberty of informing Lord Aberdeen^ 
are more likely to discuss very troublesome questions, and to introduce 
innovations, or attempts at innovations, than to do any service to the 
system. I said that, while I was yet a Commissioner myself. — (7%6 
Most Rev, R. Whatefyf Archbishop of Dublin^ Report ^ pp, 161, 2, 9) 
202, 3.) 

No. 2. — ^Have you hung round your schools any tablets containing the 
Ten Commandments ? 

Yes. 

What version are they taken from ? 

I cannot recollect the version. 

If the Ten Commandments which are on the tablets hung up in yoYiff 
school-room were not the authorized version, should you object to have 
them so hung lip? 

I would not have anything but the Ten Commandments in full. 

Would you b6 satisfied to have them in full not according to the au- 
thorized version ? 

Certainly, in sxij way whieh gives them in their genuine meaning ; 
the difference between the authorized version and that used in the 
schools is so slight that I have not noticed it, or rather at the moment 
it escaped my recollection. 

Do you think that the National Board of Commissioners are the pro- 
per authorities to supply any new version of God's Word? 

I think it depends upon who they are, and that those who supplied 
those versions were perfectly competent. 

A mixed Board, whose members do not agree upon almost any one 
point of doctrine, you think would be a suitable body to prepare a version 
of God's Word ? 

' I think perfectly, for this reason — ^they are not obliged to pass any 
version; and I will take, for instance, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin; I do not think a man of his character and abilities would 
allow anything to pass which could be injurious to the principles which 
he holds. — (The Very Rev. W. Warburton^ DJ).^ Report^ pp. 
904,5.) 

You attach a great deal of importance to the ^ Scripture Extracts ;". 
hiftTe yon hung round your sohool the tablets which are supplied by tha\ 

T 
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Board ; for example, have you the Ten Commandments hung np in the 
school? 
I have. 

Do you approve of that version of the Ten Commandments ? 
I prefer our own ; but 1 am glad to have those, where they will not 
give our own. 

How can you account for the change which is there made in the First 
Commandment, and for such a version as that being put before the poor 
children of Ireland, as the Ten Commandments extracted from the Book 
of Exodus ? 

I think it can be accounted for in the same way that we can account 
for the variations of the authorized version in the " Scripture Lessons.'' 
Can you state what version this is taken from ? 
I cannot. The same objection may be urged against the '^ Scripture 
Lessons ;" there are portions of those which are not taken from any 
known version ; in parts they are in the words of the authorized ver- 
sion ; in parts in the words of the Douay version ; and in parts not in 
the words of either, but in an entirely new version. 

Should you feel justified in pointing to it as a correct version of the 
Word of God ? 

Certainly ; for instance, I look upon the '^Scripture Lessons" as a cor- 
rect version of the Word of God, though they differ in some respects 
from the authorized and from the Douay versions. 

Do you conceive, ** Thou shalt have no other gods but me," and 
*^ Thou shalt have no other gods before my face," have precisely the 
same force ? 

I do not see the difference between them. 

Do you think there is very much difference in the meaning of a 
** graven thing" and a ** graven image ?" 

No ; I see no difference at alL — {The Very JRev. JR. M. Kennedy^ 
M.A.f Report, pp. 1,046, 7.) 

Are the Commissioners the special patrons of the schools leased to 
them ? 

No ; not all of them. The original rule of the Board with reference 
to vested schools, as laid down in the amended draft of Lord Stanley's 
letter, was, that schools built by aid from the Board were to be vested 
in trustees. It was found, after many years' experience, that the trus- 
tees neglected one most important provision in the rules, that of keeping 
those houses in repair ; and it was difficult to enforce that obligatioi^ 
without taking legal proceedings against the trustees, which would be 
very disagreeable, inconvenient, and involve much litigation and ex- 
pense. Many of those school-houses, in fact, fell to pieces ; and several 
of the Commissioners were of opinion, that it would be attended with 
beneficial consequences if the schools were to be vested in the Commis- 
sioners in their corporate capacity, they undertaking to keep the schools 
in repair. After the Charter of Incorporation was passed, the Commifl* 
sioners altered their rule, as to vesting schools in trustees. Since that 
time, they have made no grant to build a school where the parties dil 
not consent to vest the premises in the Board in its corporate capacitj. 
But there is no distinction made between schools under trustees and 
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schools under the Board, as regards thid generial riiles ; they come under 
the general designation of vested schools. Thej are subject to the same 
regulations, with the exceptions I have stated. 

There is another cblumn — " Schools assigned to Commissioners.'* 
What is the distinction you draw between schools leased to the Com- 
missioners and schools assigned to the Commissioners ? 

After the rule was passed, to which I have just referred, parties who 
had previously vested the premises in trustees had the power, if they so 
desired, of assigning them to the Board. By doing so, the parties were 
relieved from the obligation of keeping those schools in repair ; so that» 
all schools which are vested in the Corporation are kept in repair out 
of the funds placed by Parliament at the disposal of the Commissioners. 
This regulation caused a number of schools, which had been originally 
vested in trustees, to be transferred to the Board. 

Is the number vested in trustees yearly diminishing ? 

The number vested in trustees form the great majority. They are 
gradually diminishing. In consequence of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
generally, being much opposed to the change of rule which I have ex- 
plained, they object to have the schools vested in the Commissioners* 
There was an order from the highest authority of their Church (I be- 
lieve from Rome itself), that schools under them were not either to be 
transferred or to be vested in the Commissioners. 

It appears that 666 schools remain leased to trustees ; are those schools 
which the Roman Catholic trustees decline to hand over to the Com- 
missioners ? 

They continue to remain in the hands of trustees. * * * 
* * The Roman Catholic clergy, generally, have found it neces- 
sary to comply with the instructions of the superior ecclesiastics of their 
Church, who are opposed to the new regulation of the Commissioners, 
requiring schools to be vested in them, and that arises, I conceive, prin- 
cipally from peremptory instructions from Rome to that effect.* At the 
same time, there are many cases in which schools have been put under 
the Board in its corporate capacity, even since that interdict was made. 

Schools under the patronage of the Roman Catholic clergy ? 

Yes ; at the same time I wish it to be understood by the Committee, 
that there is a strong feeling of opposition to that rule, particularly 
amongst the higher order of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Will you explain what is the objection on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy to putting the schools under their patronage into corporate 
connection with the Commission ? 

Some time after the rule was adopted by the Commissioners, which 
was introduced solely for the purpose of securing that the school-houses 
should be kept in proper repair, and not with any reference whatsoever 
to the general rules of the Board, a misapprehension, as I conceive, arose 
among the Roman Catholic clergy upon this particular point. It was 
their opinion, that there would be some danger in vesting the school- 
houses in the Board under such a rule, and on this ground, that if, at 
any future period, a new Board of Education should be appointed, or 
the fundamental principles of the national system should be materially 
Stored, they would thus be bound by, or become parties to, a system of 
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which thej eonsdentioasly diflapproved, and that, too» after they had 
ixmtributedy with great difficulty, to provide the necessary local funds 
for erecting those schools. It seemed, in the opinion of such Roman 
Catholic clergymen, to lessen the authority that they ought to have over 
^Jie schools which had been partly built by the money of their own con- 
gregations. 

I presume that that apprehension is unfounded, and that, in fact, by 
this deed, they only bind themselves to observe the existing rules ? 

The apprehension is quite unfounded ; and, in order to lessen it, if 
possible, or to remove it altogether, the Commissioners, some time after 
this new rule was adopted, sent a circular to the managers of the vested 
Bchools, explaining the nature of the rule, and the object of it, and that 
all their rights, as patrons and managers, were fully secured; still, the 
misapprehension has not been entirely removed. 

Have not many of the Roman Catholic clergy applied since the year 
1851 to place their schools under the Board ? 

Many of them have; but the number of applications of that kind (I 
mean, for grants towards the erection of schools) is not so great as it was 
previously to the adoption of the rule in 1845. 

Are you aware that such an application is in direct contravention of 
the statute of Thurles ? 

I am ; I am aware that long before the publication of the statutes of 
Thurles (the perusal of which has caused me much pain), the Pope had 
•interfered to prevent the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church in Lreland 
from putting schools under the Board in their corporate capacity ; but 
iiow there is a positive and authoritative announcement to that effect in 
-^e statutes to which the last question alludes. 

But, in spite both of the interference of the Pope and of the statute 
of Thurles, clergymen of the Church of Rome have applied to the 
Board ? 

. Some -have, but not any considerable number. — (M, Cro9s^ Esq^ Be- 
•porUpp, 50, 1, 73, 4, 111, 12.) 

Have you any observations which you wish to make upon the subject 
which has been referred to the Committee, which have been omitted in 
your previous examination ? 

The only point upon which I wish to say a few words is, with regard 
to schools vested in the Board. The Committee are aware that, ^ome 
years ago, it was decided that no grant for buildings should be given to 
schools which were not vested in the Commissioners, and that this deci- 
sion has met with much opposition on the part of Roman Catholics, and, 
I believe, others. I think myself tiiere is no doubt that, up to the time 
that the measure was taken, a considerable amount of public money had 
been granted for the erection of schools, which money was in a fair wsf 
of being entirely lost — that is, the only security which the Commis- 
sioners had for the maintenance of the building was, the co^nants of tbe 
trustees in the lease to do so ; but, in order to enforce these coyenantt^ 
it would often have been necessary to go through the process of a Cbui» 
eery suit. It has so happened in some of those cases, that after a la^ 
of years, where the school was not used (I speak now of a case in the 
West of Ireland, where opposition to the system existed), other partiei 
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actoallj went and took possession of the school-house, dikpidated as it 
was — persons belonging to the Irish missions, or some other education 
societies, I believe. Complaint was made that the Commissioners 
allowed a school-house, erected in part with public money, to be so 
applied. We tried to compel the trustees under the old system to carry 
out their trusts, and put the parties out ; but we found that one person 
had died, and that another had gone to America, and that it was a hope- 
less task. The Commissioners, therefore, had a just ground for re- 
quiring some security that the public money so expended should not be 
thrown away. On the other hand, the question was taken up, I think 
somewhat erroneously, by the persons of my persuasion. There is no 
doubt that the subject was not much mentioned, perhaps not at all 
known by the public, till the rule was adopted by the Commissioners, 
and that it took parties by surprise, without their having received suffi- 
cient information as to what the object of it was ; and they attributed to 
it motives which certainly were most unfounded. One was, that it was 
designed in that way to get into the hands of the Government the sites 
of those schools which had been built on chapel-yards, for instance, or 
built upon land which the Roman Catholics, at one time or other, had 
obtained. The Court of Rome expressed a strong opinion against the 
vesting on that view. It has often struck me that there is something in 
the opposition to the vesting, to this extent, that those gentlemen may 
say — '' I do not know that this system will always be one that I approve 
of;" and they may say — **It is not right that a site which originally 
belonged to the parish should, by the temporary pastor, or the temporary 
trustee, be given away altogether to the Government ;" and it has struck 
me, that as the only object really was, to secure those schools being kept 
in proper order, and properly repaired, if some means were taken of 
charging the repairs and maintenance of those buildings, either upon the 
grant or upon the country, as long as they were used for school-houses 
and so on, the objection would be obviated. It is a subject 'on which 
there is a very strong feeling. They do not wish to part with the sites, 
and, of course, they object to the Board refusing a grant of money. 
Some cases have arisen where an enlargement of a school was sought 
for, and the Board was obliged to refuse. — C^ir^ T, N. Redington, 
K.C.B., Report, pp. 709, 10.; 

As a Commissioner, do you think it advisable that the number of 
vested schools should be increased ? 

I should say, that considering the state of the schools, it is a matter 
of doubt to me, whether it should not be left optional with persons to 
vest or not to vest their schools, just as they please. But let me add 
this, I would say, that it is the duty of the Government to provide a 
good and safe education for the poor in schools that are now vested, if it 
cannot safely be procured in non-vested schools. 

Aje you %ware that the statutes of Thurles, at which Synod you were 
present, contain this passage — *' Inhibemus Catholicis penes quos sunt 
ioca scholarum quse^ antequam. hsec regula ad e^Tectum perducta fuit, 
erectse erant, ne ea ad Commissionarios transferant ?" 

Yes. 

Do not you consider that to be a positive inhibition to all Romaa 
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Cfttholic clergymen and laymen to Test schools in the Commis-' 
sioners ? 

To transfer schools to the Commissioners I do ; I had that in view 
when I gave my previous answer. 

Is it not the fact, that under the existing rules of the Board, there <;an be 
no vested schools, except those which are vested in the Board as trustees? 

I think there are some schools which had been vested previously in 
trustees. 

Were not the Commissioners obliged, from the difficulty of enforcing 
the conditions of keeping such schools in repair, to come to a resolution, 
and have not they acted upon it, of not receiving schools which are 
vested in any trustee except themselves ? 

They have. 

So that the only way in which a school can be vested now is forbidden ? 

It is, to Catholics. 

What is the ground of objection that is entertained to vesting schools 
in the Commissioners ? 

The objection is this — Suppose that a Catholic patron builds a school 
with money collected or supplied by himself, and that he vests the school 
in the Commissioners. In times past many changes of governments 
have taken place in Ireland ; some of them adverse to national educa^ 
tion, and some of them favourable to it. If the Catholic patron, above 
supposed, had vested his school in the Commissioners, and if a govern- 
ment adverse to the present national system abolished it, or forced » 
system of religious instruction into the school of which he disapproved, 
he would, be obliged to withdraw his children from the school on which 
he expended his own money or that collected by him; then, on with- 
drawing the children from this school, where was he to place themP 
The Commissioners had possession of the school, and it being theirs by 
law, they would retain it ; so that the Catholic patron would be obliged 
to take the children to be taught into the chapel, if there were one, or 
to have them taught under a hedge, as they were taught in old times. 

The objection felt is, that there would be, under the system of transfer 
to the Commissioners, less security that within the walls of the school a 
system should be pursued which would be acceptable to the feelings and 
consciences of the Roman Catholics, the original contributors to the 
building ? 

Certainly. 

Has not the disinclination to vest schools increased considerably of late 
years ? 

It has {The Right Rev. C. Denvir, D,D., Report, pp. 1,112, 13.) 

Do you think it desirable to increase the number of vested schools ? 

I think it is better to have vested than non- vested schools. The num- 
ber of all the schools requires to be increased. \ 

Do you think it would be easy to increase the number of vested 
schools in the country ? 

I think it would be very difficult, looking to the opposition from the 
clergy of the Established Church, and from the landlords, and to the 
feeling that the Roman Catholic party have against vested schools io 
^oaia parto of Ireland. 
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Cah you suggest any course which would be likely to get rid of that' 
disinclination on both sides ? 

The way to get rid of it on the part of the Roman Catholics is very 
simple. I do not advise it ; but the way would be, not to require them 
to vest the schools in the Commissioners, which they are required to do 
at present. I cannot see, while the opposition of the landlords and the 
clergy is an opposition to the principle, how you can induce them to 
build vested school-houses. 

Is not it the fact, that of late years the system of vesting has very 
much decreased ? 

It has decreased only on the part of the Roman Catholics. 

What is the ground of objection on the part of Roman Catholics 
to vesting schools ? 

I believe the grounds to be, that they think it will transfer too much 
power into the hands of the Commissioners ; that if there were any altera- 
tion made in the system of the Government, they would not be secure. If 
they were satisfied that no alteration would be made in the principle of 
national education, they would be willing to vest their houses ; but they 
have no security for it, and, therefore, they will not lay out their money in 
building school-houses. 

If there were some security in the deeds that the system should not be 
altered, the difficulty would be removed ? 

Tes ; and I think that building would go on to as great an extent as be- 
fore. — {W.H.Newelly Esq.^LL.D., Head Inspector ^Report^pp, 1,288,9.) 

IB?" See, also, the further evidence, as below, of M. Cross, Esq., No. 4. 

No. 4. — Do you consider that there will be any necessity for the 
establishment of very many more schools in Ireland, or is the country 
pretty well covered with schools ? 

There are many parts of Ireland where there are no schools whatever, 
either vested or non- vested. I think it advisable that vested schools should 
be increased, and particularly in the most destitute localities, where the 
Commissioners cannot get a sufficient amount of local contribution. 

Do you think that the schools are too numerous in other localities ? 

In many other localities I consider that they are too near each other. 
— (ilf. Cross, Esq., Report^p, 1,291.) 

In some localities, as I have said, there are too many schools ; the 
effect of which is, that each and all of them are miserably small in point 
of attendance, the contributions to the teachers are miserably poor, and, 
in fact, they are starving one another out ; for, instead of obtaining the 
proper receipts from the children for the instruction given, they are 
rivalling one another to get hold of them to teach them for nothing, 
that their daily average of pupils may not fall so low as to disqualify 
them for the continuance of the Board's grant. 

Are you now alluding to schools under the National Board ? 

Chiefly. Of course the evil is increased when, besides the rivalry 
between our own schools, there is added the rivalry which must exist 
between them and other schools. 

Do you consider that there are too many schools in some localitieF- 
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reetricting your observation to the schools eonnected with the 
Kational Board ? 

It is an undoubted fact ; nobody who is connected with the system, 
and knows its working, at all doubts it. — (TV, M^Creedy^ Eiq.y Head 
Inspector^ Report^ p. 449.) 

No. 5. — Of course, also, retiring pensions for the teachers in their old 
age, or when they have become inefficient from length of service, would, 
be a great encouragement to able men to remain in the service. At 
present, the cause of public instruction suffers much from the want of 
such a provision, and will continue so to suffer so long as such a want 
is unprovided for; for it cannot be expected that Inspectors of the 
severest judgment even, will willingly recommend the removal of 
teachers whose dismissal must consign them to the workhouse or to want. 
Such a measure, too, would be in the spirit of the truest economy ; for 
the public, instead of paying, as now, some £18 to a man for doing 
nothing^ or doing the little he does badly, and to whom, therefore, every 
penny that is paid may be said to be a pure loss, would have an efficient 
servant, giving /i*// value for the same pay; and such a change is surely 
worth effecting, even at the cost of a small pension to the old hand. — 
(W, M'Creedy, Esq., Head Inspector, Report ^ pp. 500, I.) 

No. 6»— In the next place, when we have built our own school«houses, 
we insist upon, and receive, the right of having every use of them out of 
school-hours or school- days ; whereby I mean, that we may have them 
for Sabbath schools, or we may have them for week evening meetings, 
for prayer or for preaching, our discretion providing that the sermons 
should not be controversial — {The Rev* H. Cooke, D,D^ LLJ)., 
Report, p. 736.) 

. The secular instruction, you have stated, was good in the schools of 
the tresbyterians. * * * , Did yoa 

£nd those schools conducted in strict accordance with the rules of the 
Board ? 

Some I did. I found violations of the rules in others. 

What violations did you find ? 

In some of the schools religious instruction was given outside the 
hour appointed for that purpose. I found very generally that religious 
worship was carried on in the schools periodically. Those were the two 
principal violations. 

Will you state any particular schools in which that occurred ; do you 
knpw Cave-hill school ? 

I visited Cave-hill school. That cannot be called a Freebyteriao 
national school; for I believe it is under the joint patronage ot one of 
the Commissioners and a member of the Established Church ; that is a 
vested school. 

Is there any deviation from the rules in that school ? 

As regards the giving of lectures, this case came under my notice the. 
other night — I reside in the neighbourhood of that school, and I saW 
some children going towards the school with Bibles in their hands. I 
askSd one of them where she was going ; she said she was going to the 
school-house ; and from a woman, the next day, I ascertained that she 
had been there, and that there had been a lecture given. She said Mf 
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liowrie, whom I suppose is the patron, who is a member of the Estab* 
lished Church, had expressed a wish that they should all attend. 

At what hour was that lecture ? 

About seven o'clock in the evening. 

After the hours of school instruction had closed ? 

Yes. 

It is not a thing which you disapprove of in itself, but you notice it. 
as a deviation from the rules of the Board ? 

I am very far from disapproving of it ; leaving the point of conscience, 
aside, I think it is a rule which is more honoured in the breach than in, 
the observance. 

Did you observe similar deviations from the rules in any other schools ? 

I should have to mention a great many. They are generally used as- 
places for religious worship. — {The Rev, T, Campbell^ Report^ pp. 
1,068, 9.) ^ 

No. 7. — Does any difficulty exist at present between the Presbyterian 
body and the Board, as reported on by the Inspectors ? 

No. With the exception of the religious worship which is observed 
in a few school- houses, we have not had the slightest difficulty in any 
other respect. 

Will you explain how that question now stands ? 

I am greatly afraid that some of the Presbyterian clergymen take a 
different view of what public worship means from the one taken by the. 
Board. It is allowed to them, that they may have lectures, that the 
children may attend, and their connections and friends ; but I fear, in 
some cases, they announce the intended service from the pulpit> as if it 
were public worship. * * * • 

I presujftie there is more difficulty in drawing the line with regard 
to Presbyterian worship than others, inasmuch as it is less ritual in its 
character ? 

. There is. Supposing we should allow Presbyterians to have the 
Sacrament of Baptism administered in their school-house, that would 
involve an equal concession of the right of observing all Sacraments to 
others. I would very much rejoice if something more definite should be 
adopted in this case. I think we should give everybody the perfect 
control of the school-houses in after hours, subject to two things — that 
is, that in case of abuse, the Board should interpose, and also subject to 
the condition that no public worship shall be observed in it. 

What is the great practical inconvenience in public worship being^ 
held in the school-house ? 

Suppose it is carried to its utmost limit, we might have baptisms in 
the school-houses ; the Roman Catholics would have an altar ; the 
Episcopalians would have some of their peculiar services ; and it would 
make the schools so thoroughly denominational, that the parents of 
other denominations would, undoubtedly, feel on objection to them. 

Are not you aware that, in many parts of Ireland, school-houses, not 
national, are licensed as places of public worship by the Diocesan, in 
consequence of the absence of a church ? 

, I am ; that such is the case in regard to schools in connection with 
tlie Churdii Education Society. . 
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Do not you conceive tbat it is a hardsfhip that in those places the 
people should be debarred from the possibility of having access to the 
assistance of the Board on account of that rule ? 

The difficulty would arise, exactly as it has done in the case of some 
Presbyterian schools. I should myself prefer, to the present undefined 
and loose system, the plan of allowing religious instruction to be 
observed in accordance with the desire of the patron. 

How would you propose to apply that rule among different religious 
persuasions. If such a permission were given to a school of a mixed 
character, would it be practicable to allow the same privilege to Roman 
Catholics, to Presbyterians, and to Episcopalians ? 

I must admit the probability of difficulty; the non-vested school- 
houses are the peculiar property of individuals. If united instruction 
has not succeeded to the full extent .that many of us desire, it might not 
be promoted or improved by the concession ; but, indubitably, our present 
system is loose, and leads to abuse. 

In the case of united patronage, it would be impossible to allow an 
exclusive religious service in the school-house; but in the case of a 
school belonging to a clergyman of the Established Church, do you con- 
sider it a sound rule that he should be debarred from having religious 
service in that school-house ? 

Viewing it as a general principle, I think the evil, on the whole, 
would be considerable, though there might be special cases where there 
would be very little cause of objection. 

Do not you enforce the existing rule in all cases ; supposing the case 
of a national school under the superintendence of a Roman Catholic 
priest, which it was reported to you had been used for the purpose of 
Roman Catholic worship, should not you feel it essential to interpose? 

Clearly, we do so, in all cases ; and we have adopted no principle 
which we do not make a general one. 

Have not cases arisen in which complaints have been made to the 
Commissioners that altars have been erected in some of the school- 
houses ? 

I believe there have been one or two cases in the South of Ireland 
where altars were erected, which were desired to be removed, and were, 
accordingly, taken down. 

Should you hold it to be a violation of your rule, if a Roman Catholic 
priest held a confession in the school-house ? 

I would regard it as a direct violation. 

Have you had no complaints of stations being held at school-houses ? 
* Yes ; but it proves the uniformity of our practice upon the subject, 
that we at once interposed, and put an end to the violation of our regu- 
lations. — {The Rev. P. S. Henryy D.D., Report, pp. 1,157-9.) 

No. 8. — Have you often found that the masters themselves were 
deficient or inefficient? 

Most certainly' so. 

As a class, what should you say of the masters in the rural schools ? 

We have four classes of teachers ; in fact, if we include the divisions 
of the several classes, there are more. The first class is divided into 
three sections or divisions— the first of the first, the second of the first, 
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and the third of the first. There are two divisions of the second clasSi 
and two divisions of the third class, and one lowest class, which 19 
called the prohationary, and which comprehends one-fifth of the whole 
of our teachers ; and that class is very poor ; the salary awarded to them 
by the Board is not more than £11 a year; and I should say, that ns 
the probationers, generally, are found in thejowest class of schools, and 
the worst remunerated, their income from the Board, and from ail 
other sources besides, would not be more than £15 ; their qualifications, 
of course, are not high. 

Do you not think, considering the amount of salary they receive, their 

qualificationa are as high as could be well expected ? 

Decidedly I do. 

You consider that their salaries are not sufficient ? 

Certainly not sufficient ; I think it would bespeak a lamentable state 

of things for the country if we could get well-qualified men for £16 a 

year. God forbid that my country should have descende<} so, low as 

that! — (W, M^Creedyy Esq^ Head Inspector ^ Report, pp. 446, 7.) 

Do you consider that the salaries generally given to the masters in 
the schools under Roman Catholic patrons are adequate^? 

I should say that, prenerally, they are inadequately paid. — {The Right 
Rev. C. Denvir, Z>.i>., Report, p. 1,106.) 

You have been asked to compare the number of teachers whom yon 
have trained with the number who are actually in your employment, and 
to account for the great difference between the number who have been 
trained and the number now employed, and you have assigned certain 
reasons for that difference. Taking into account the amount of remu- 
neration which a teacher has in a rural national school in the country, 
with the acquirements which he possesses, if he has been well instructed, 
have you any doubt that the general market for skilled intellect is such 
as, in itself, to account for a great proportion of the difference between 
the two numbers ? 
No doubt. 

Therefore, the better your school is, and the higher the character of 
your teacher is, if the reward for his services is less than the amount 
that he can earn in the labour market for skilled labour, the more will 
this disproportion be lively to augment ? 

Yes. The only effectual remedy for an evil of that kind is, that 
national teachers should be paid at a much more liberal rate than they 
are now. — {M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 97, 8.) 
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EVIDENCE RELATING TO THE SABL OF DEBBY's BESOLUTION8. 

Fboh what your Grace knows of the grounds upon which the ex' 
elusion of the books excluded by the resolution of :the Board were plaot 
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do you think that it is at all within the liftiits of probability that they 
will be restored by the Board as at present constituted ? 

We naturally judge of the future by the past, and I do not see any 
reason to expect that they will change the course which they have very 
deliberately adopted. It was very little less than a year that they had 
the remonstrances and comi)laints under consideration. At the same time, 
the ultimate resolutions that were come to, as your Lordships will see in 
the account which is affixed to iny Address, were on such utterly different 
grounds, that although the Commissioners agreed in their conclusions, 
they did not at all agree in their reasons for them ; so that I am totally 
unable to conjecture what change may take place in their subsequent 
proceedings. 

But during the latter part, at least, of the discussions that were carried 
on with reference to these books, the other Commbsioners were, I suppose, 
aware, that the probable result of passing those resolutions and Master 
Murphy's amendments would be your Grace's retirement from the 
Board ? 

I always declared that I could not continue a member of the Board if 
there were a departure from what I considered its fundamental principles. 

So that your Grace has something to go upon, besides the simple act 
of the Board excluding those books, as making it improbable that they 
will restore them ; for, in addition to that fact, you have some cognizance 
of the grounds on which they acted, and 3^ou have also the fact, that they 
persevered in this course although they knew that it would lead to the 
retirement of your Grace from the Board ? 

If the question means, whether there is likely to be a spontaneous 
alteration on, the part of the Board, of course I cannot anticipate that; 
without any cause, they would change their minds on a point which they 
have had so long before them under deliberation ; but it appeared to me 
that the Commissioners were exceeding the powers which had beea 
given to them, and were using the discretion which had been entrusted 
to them by' the Lord Lieutenant, who is the real head of the Board, in 
an unjustifiable manner. I appealed, accordingly, to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and what remonstrances or representations his Excellency may have 
made in private to the other Commissioners, of course, I cannot say ; bat 
it certainly is conceivable that they might be induced, in deference to an 
authority of which they are merely representatives and agents, to adopt 
a different course. 

Does the tenor of the Lord Lieutenant's letter to your Grace hold out 
any prospect that he will exercise any such influence ? 

I must say that the tenor of his letter seems to me to imply a with- 
drawal altogether from any participation m the office of being the virtual 
commander and president of the Board ; for the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant has often expressed to me what I understood to be the most 
decided approbation of my views, and disapprobation of the others. But 
the main point, as I understand his Excellency's last letter, upon which 
he dwells is, that this is an act of the majority of the Commisaioners, as 
if he had no more control over them than over a majority of your Lord- 
ships' House. — {The Most Rev. R, Whately^ VJ)., Archbishop ofJDuih 
2in, Report f pp. 160, \.) 
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The removal * * of the Archbishop's book did not 

require, and did not receivei the formal assent of the Lord Lieutenant ; 
did it ? 

It did not ; I am not aware that it received the formal assent of the 
Xjord Lieutenant. 

It could have been done without his consent ? 

It could ; so far as the existing members of the Board are concerned. 
— (J. J. Murphy i Esq., Report, p. 1,143.) 
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EVIDENCE RELATING TO THE IiOBD ABDROSSAn's RESOLUTIONS. 

No. 1. — When the system of national education in Ireland is established, 
and the rules framed and generally understood, is it your opinion that 
the ordinary current business might be advantageously conducted by the 
Secretaries and a Resident Cprnmissioner, or an Assistant Commissioner, 
and the meetings of the Board might be much less frequent than they are 
ut present, and limited to quarterly or half-quarterly meetings ? 

I have no doubt whatever that the business of the Board, generally, 
4^annot be effectually administered by a numerous Board ; that is my 
decided opinion, after long official experience. In fact, the ordinary 
business is now transacted chiefly by Mr. Macdonnel], who is the re- 
sident and the only paid Commissioner, myself, and my brother secre- 
tary; but the successful working of the establishment requires that it 
shall be done in a different way from what it is at present. * * 

* * • ♦ In fact, at present, the Commissioners, 

•as a body, have very little to do with the practical administration of it. 
The majority of the Committee are aware, that the Board is composed 
principally of clergymen and gentlemen connected with the profession 
of the law. They cannot, from the nature of their avocations^ 
attend the meetings of the Board so frequently, nor can they devote so 
&uch attention to the details of business, as would be desirable for a 
mere administrative body. I conceive, therefore, that the system could be 
practically carried out (the general principles being understood, and all 
the rules perspicuously and explicitly framed) with greater dispatch, 
nniformity, and vigour, if the administrative part of it were confided to 
three individuals, nominated by the Government, and associated with the 
•Resident Commissioner, Mr. Macdonnell. 

Would not the effect of that be, that the administration of the ordinary 
business of the Board would be under the responsibility of the person who 
really conducts it ; whereas, at present it is conducted by one or two in- 
dividuals, and the whole Board incur the responsibility with the public, 
although, practically, they have nothing to do with the administration ? 

The Commissioners, of eourse, are responsible for the acts of those 
wbo at present take an active part in the administratioB of the systenh 
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The difference^ under such an arrangement as I suggest, would be, that 
the chief officers, whether the Secretaries, or the Resident Commissioner, 
or three Assistant Commissioners, paid for their services,- as the case 
might be, would really be responsible for the administration of the system, 
and it would be principally with reference to general measures of funda- 
mental principles that the unpaid members of the Board would be re- 
quired to deliberate upon and decide. 

Supposing the total number of Commissioners to remain as it is, but 
they were, as a Board, to be summoned only occasionally, say quarterly 
or half-quarterly, what number do you think would be necessary, out of 
the whole body of Commissioners, for carrying out the ordmary weekly 
business ? 

My opinion is, that the business of the Board is increasing so rapidly, 
and that the Commissioners are involved in so many new and compU- 
cated operations connected with the erection of new buildings, agricul- 
ture, with schools of industry, district model schools, and with other de- 
partments of importance, that it would really require, at least, three Com- 
missioners, or Assistant Commissioners, to sit each day with Mr. Mac- 
donnell, and to be actively engaged, with an adequate staff of clerks 
under them, in order to carry out the current business with that promp- 
titude and regularity which the public have a right to demand. I take 
the liberty of further observing, that the agricultural schools alone 
would employ nearly the whole time of one Commissioner of great in- 
telligence, and of practical knowledge of farming on a large scale. 
The finance department has also become more complicated and enlarged 
in its operations, and, therefore, requires constant superintendence* These 
are the reasons why, in my opinion, three competent persons are essen- 
tial to work the greater part of the day, in order that the system, in all 
its departments, may be energetically and systematically administered 

Exclusive of the Secretaries, do you mean ? 

The Secretaries must necessarily form a part of the administxmtiffe 
body, and they would require the Chief and Assistant Commissioners to 
transact business with one or both of them daily. The Assistant CoQunis^ 
sioner or Commissioners would be useless unless they were men having 
the requisite official experience, and accurate knowledge of the principles 
of the system. — {M. Cross, Esq., Report, pp. 233, A.) 

It seems to me that, important and indispensable as it was to bavo 
Commissioners of various denominations frequently meeting anH con- 
ferring together foir the bringing of the system into operation,, there is 
good reason to think that now, and indeed long since, it would have been 
' all the better if the Commissioners had been directed to meet only once 
a quarter, or, perhaps, once a half-year, and to have an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, with a salary and without any vote, to conduct the routine 
business, to take care that the rules of the Board were adhered to, that 
the model schools were properly conducted, and that the Inspectors did 
their duty ; and that the rest of the Commissioners should meet once a 
quarter, or once in the half-year, merely for the purpose of considering 
whether any new books were to be introduced, or any new rules estab- 
lished, or any modifications of the system ; but that the whole of the 
routine business of the Board would be far better conducted by one 
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Assistant Commissioner with a salary, and a secretary under him, and 
clerks carrying on the ordinary details of the business. 

I may take the liberty of mentioning, that I suggested the adoption of 
some such plan, some time in the course of iast Rummer, in conversation 
with the present Premier, when the disputes which have since come to a 
crisis were pending. I said that, for a long time past, I had thought that 
the Commissioners had not been doing any good, and that the Board 
meetings, in fuct, had been less than unserviceable, and that it would be 
better to let the system, having been thoroughly launched by the ex- 
ertions of the original Commission, be now carried on, as to all its details 
by subordinate persons with salaries, and that the Commissioners should 
only meet occasionally, very seldom, to look over the reports of the In- 
spectors, and to see that no departure had been clandestinely introduced 
from the principles of the system, and. to consider whether any new rules 
or any new books 'were needed to be introduced. The original Commis- 
sioners were appointed, and were indispensable, for the purpose of 
framing rules and drawing up and sanctioning books ; but the books are 
now sufficient for the purpose, the rules have been over and over again 
explained, the Inspectors have been taught their duty (though, un- 
fortunately, some of them have been very forgetful of the requisitions of 
it), and there seems to me to be no reason why there should be a 
numerous Board, or, indeed, any Board at all, of Commissioners to meet 
every week, which, as I took the liberty of informing Lord Aberdeen, 
are more likely to discuss very troublesome questions, and to introduce 
innovations, or attempts at innovations, than to do any service to tho 
system. I said that, while I was yet a Commissioner myself. — (The 
Most Rev» R. Whatelyy Archbishop of Dublin, Report, pp, 202, 3.^ 

Do you propose, therefore, that the functions of the Commissioners 
should be purely administrative ? 

To the extent only that they should administer defined rules which, 
having been duly considered and recommended by them, had received 
the sanction I referred to, and that they should not have the unlimited 
power of making rules themselves from time to time. 

Do you think that, upon the whole, it would be an improvement, if the 
Board were made more responsible to the Lord Lieutenant than they are 
now ? 

I think it would be likely to give rise to less questioning as to their 
acts, when the public saw that all such acts were done under certain 
rules and regulations, which had received the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant or of the Government.-^(/. J. Murphy, Esq., Report, pp» 
1,142,3.) 

Do you think you would obtain any additional security, or that it 
would be an improvement in the system, if the Board were made more 
responsible to the Lord Lieutenant than they are at present, so that no 
book should be published without the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and no book, once sanctioned, should be withdrawn without the sanction 
of the Lord Lieutenant ? 

I do not know whether there was any distinct rule to that e£Eect) but 
that was the practice of the Board during the early, years of its ex- 
istence. Every book the Board published was reported to the Lord 



Lieutenant and to Parliament, and received tbeir sanction. In the earlj 
volumes of their reports, jou will find questions put by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as to the books they had published ; it is only during the late 
period of the history of the Board that they departed from that course, 
1 have no hesitation in saying, that it would have given a greater 
«mount of security if that had been acted on. If first principles had 
been observed, I believe the resolution of the 8th of July would never 
have passed. 

Do not you think the same principles ought to apply also to all regula- 
tions which are of a fundamental nature, and that it would be a check 
against any possible departure from the original standard of the National 
Board if no regulation, which had been once adopted and approved 
of, could be varied or abrogated without the consent of the Government ? 

I do. — (The Very Rev. R. M, Kennedy y Report, pp. 1,033, 4.) 
; As a Commissioner, how are you put in possession of all the proceed- 
ings of the Board when you are not present ? 

Unless we attend the Board regularly we are not put in possession of 
them, except in a way which I myself suggested about six months ago, 
and which arose out of the circumstances connected with the retirement 
of the Archbishop of Dublin. During the time of that discussion I had 
been very unwell, and I was quite surprised when I saw the letom 
which was made, containing matter which I myself was not previously 
acquainted with ; and I suggested, that on every day the absent Com- 
missioners should have a programme sent down to them, of all the points 
intended to be brought under the notice of the Board. If your Lordships 
should report on the result of this inquiry, I suggest that you miffht re- 
commend with advantage, that in future we should be put in poi^esaion 
more fully than at present of all the proceedings of the Board* 

Are minutes kept of the proceedings of the Board ? 
' Minutes are kept of the proceedings, and they are the first tead at 
every meeting. I need not tell your Lordships, that where the Commis- 
sioners are so scattered, there are sometimes very few present at that 
part of the proceedings of the Commissioners. 

Would there be any objection to circulating copies of those minutes ? 
- No ; if they were printed as Parliamentary documents are, and confi- 
dentially sent to us, it would be of the highest possible advantage. 

Do not you think that the very fact of the Commissioners being so 
numerous and so scattered, would cause a grave difficulty in carrying 
out your suggestion, and that it is of itself an evil ? 
' I do not think it would produce a difficulty- in carrying out the 
suggestion ; the Post-office would meet that case. With regard to our 
number, I take the liberty of suggesting that in one sense it would be 
desirable to increase it. I am sure we could get on very well with a 
smaller number of Commissioners ; but we could get on much better if 
your Lordships would recommend us to appoint, or to have appointed) 
some one Commissioner throughly acquain.ted with agriculture, with 
architecture, and with a variety of industrial matters — ^matters which 
country gentlemen are acquainted with, and which are constantly brought 
tm'der our notice. I am sorry to say that most of the existing Commif-! 
M<mer8 are ignorant'upon those points. 
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Is not the necessity for such an appointment increasing day by day, 
in proportion as the agricultural department extends itself? 

Clearly. We have a very excellent and efficient superintendent, Dr. 
Kirkpatrick, who has charge of that department ; but if we could get a 
gentleman thoroughly conversant with Ireland, and with all its affairs, 
who would, as a Commissioner, sit at his desk, and make that office a 
thoroughly efficient one, the Government would confer great benefit 
upon us and on themselves. 

Ilo you mean that that officer should be a paid Commissioner ? 

I do. 

Are the Committee to understand that your opinion is, that it would 
b6 advisable to reduce the number of Commissioners, but to increase the 
number of paid Commissioners ? 

I should not be inclined to reduce the present number, as they have 
b^n appointed ; but there should be superadded such a Commissioner as 
I have spoken of. Regarding myself, I have many duties to perform, 
and I should not care to retire ; but I do not think you are prepared to 
require the various representatives of Churches to retire, and to make 
the Commission purely Governmental in every way. — {The Bev> P. 
S. Henry y DJ),<, Report^ pp, 1,176-8.) 

Do you think that the system could be satisfactorily carried on by an 
addition to the paid officisds, and rarer meetings of the Commissioners 
generally ? 

I should be afraid of giving a deeded opinion upon that subject; my 
own impression is, however; that until the system has arrived at its de- 
finitive form, so long as it is in a state (as I conceive it still is) of gradual 
growth ani development, it would be very dangerous to hand it over to 
a Board of paid officials ; and that it is extremely necessary, while it is 
in a state of gradual growth and development, to have it committed 
chiefly to the superintendence of a mixed unpaid Board, which, to a 
certain degree, is the representative of the several leading Churches of 
the country, and which is, to a great degree, the representative of public 
opinion. — \The Right Hon. Alex. Macdonnell, Report, p. 294.) 

If^ See, also, the evidence of A. G. Stapleton, Esq., Report, pp. 548, 
9; of the Right Hon. SirT. N. Redington, K.C.B., pp. 694, 5, Ditto; 
of the Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, A.M., p. 822, Ditto ; and of the Rev. 
J. J. Frew, p. 961, Ditto. 

No. 2. — Did you make yourself master of the rules 6f the National 
Board before begjinniDg this inspection ? 

I cannot say that I did ; I do not mean to say that I had not studied 
them ; but as to making myself master of those rules, I look upon that 
as an almost impossible task. To go over the rules for 22 years, with 
their various and constant changes, and to understand them, would be 
no easy task, not when all the sophistry of Ireland has been employed to 
pervert their meaning, one person giving to them one meaning, and 
another, another : I found the task impracticable ; it was one *I could 
never accomplish, so as really to master them ; I understand a few of the 
most important.--(^. G. Stapleton^ Es^,, Report, p. 5l6j 
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I think, moreover, that there ought to be some fixed principles laid 
down for the guidance of the Commissioners. At present there is « 
national system without any fixed principle ; there is a central model 
school, which is a shifting model ; there are district schools which diflbr 
from that central school, and differ from one another ; there are vestsd 
schools and non-vested ; and no matter how anxious a man may be lo 
ascertain what the national education system really is, he finds, in ^ 
complication of the system, and its wants of fixity, extreme difficulty in 
satisfying his mind as to its true character and merits.-*-(7^ Rev* J. 
O* Regan, Report, pp. 967, 8.^ 

Do you conceive yourself to be called upon, as the patron of th^ 
school, to compel a child to go out of the school, at the time of the Sor^ 
tures being read, that would be willing to remain ? 

I must candidly confess that there has been so much of going back- 
wards and forwards in the rules of the Board upon this subject, ancTsB 
to the mode of interpreting their own rules respecting it, that I do ndt 
precisely know what would be the duty of the patron in that case.— >-(7%< 
Rev, C. K. Irmn^ Report, p, 562.^ 

There are some rules of the Board which admit of some latitude in 
interpretation; and about them, and regarding their legitimate scope 
and meaning, there are often very great difficulties ; there is a rule, for 
instance, with regard to religious instruction, as to the parties who shaU 
be present at it, and the circumstances which render their attendance 
regular and proper, or the opposite; and the wording of that role some- 
times gives occasion to misunderstandings, and it is very difi&cqlt to say 
when it is observed, and when it is not observed ; I refer to 1^ rule 
with regard to the presence of the children at religious inatmctiott^ to 
which their parents object. 

Was it understood to mean that it was obligatory upon the piMn to 
put out the children ? 

That rule was said to be liable to be construed in the way I have 
stated; and it was then contended by some, that if suchwaa thecon" 
struction to be put upon it, an obligation was thereby thrown upon tibe 
teacher or patron to put out the children. 

What was the practical construction ; was it left practically to the 
teacher to put them out, or was it left to the parental authork j to en- 
force itself? 

My opinion is, that for a long period it was miderstood that tbe obli- 
gation lay upon the patron and upon the teacher of the school to put out 
the children. 

How does the practice at present stand ? 

On an application for aid * * * eomii^ be- 

fore the Board, the rule in question ♦ * * ^ml 

explained by the Commissioners in a minute drawn up by theaa oA tbi 
)6th of November, 18479 wherein it is stated, that the true kiterpretatiii 
of the rule is — '^ That no child be compiled to receive, or to be pi^eseal 
al, any religious instruction to which his parento or guardiaai» objeot/ 
and by this construction it is contended, that if the patron ok teachfli 
refrain to compel the child to be present at the instruction, it \a not 
tbe datj of either to put him out, and the obligation Uea upott die 
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parent, if he objects to the instniction giyen, to come himself and take the 
child away, or bj some other means to secure the child's absence from 
the forbidden instruction. 

Would not the child going out by himself, and saying that it was by 
tbe authority of his parent, be considered sufficient ? 

Yes ; there never was any question of that ; the difficulty ^as in case 
t&B child should not himself withdraw. But the Board have also added, 
that while the construction to be put upon the rule is, that the teacher 
or the patron is not obliged to put out the child, still they would con- 
sider the spirit of the rules of the Board violated if any influence, direct 
or indirect, were exercised over the child, to induce it to remain during 
the time of religious instruction ; and this brings me to the point as to 
which I was speaking ; for it is here exactly there is a difficulty in saying 
whea the rule is violated, and when it is not. We have to consider 
what is meant by indirect influence and direct influence. A Roman 
Catholic clergyman may, perhaps, say, that the presence of the child 
there at all, after the expiration of the hour for the impartation of ordi- 
nary instruction, is proof sufficient to him that there has been sonte 
undue influence, direct or indirect, exercised on the child to cause him 
to remaizu 

Do yoa beMave that this modification, or this explanation, of the 
n^eaning of that ambiguous rule, with reference to the attendance of the 
children, has met with universal satisfaction ? 

It has very generally satisfied the Protestants, and it was, I may say, 
at their instaooe that it was so explained ; but I do not think that it is 
perfectly satia&ctory to some Roman Catholics. If they were consulted, 
I believe they would recur to the old interpretation put by acme upon 
the rule, and that is, that the children, whose parents do not persona^Uy 
approve of their being present, shall not be allowed to remain during 
the time of religious instruction. — {W. M^Creedy^ JEsq.y Head Inspector^. 
Reporty pp, 45 1 -3.^ 

JDo you not think it highly expedient that this opportunity should be 
taken of defining the system clearly, and of deciding such questions as 
the interpretation of the Sth'^ Rule, the power of the Commissioners to 
expunge an unanimously sanctioned book, and any other points on which 
doubts have arisen ? 

I do ; and I would, therefore, venture, with great respect, to recom- 
mend to the Committee that, before they terminate their labours, they 
should examine, with the greatest care, all the rules of the Board, if 
there is anything ambiguous or objectionable in any of them, it would 
£orm an important question for their consideration, how far they could 
be more clearly expressed, or whether any changes in them are necessary, 
or could be safely made ; particularly what the plan is in future to be ; 
whether it is to be a combined literary system and separate religious edu- 
cation, or a combined moral and literary, with a large portion of religious 
teaching of a non-sectarian character included in it, which is the only 
ffystem the present Commissioners are authorized to administer. The 
Committee having deliberated upon those important points, and disposed 
of the disputed question, as to the books hereafter to be read iu the 
schools, they might then advantageously recommend what improvement 
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th the administration of tbe system could be adopted, which would infiise 
fresh vigour, and cause increased dispatch and uniformity in all its 
operations.— (ilf. Cross ^ JEsq.y Report, p. 235.) 

Whenever the questions which constitute the main object of the pre- 
sent inquiry shall be settled, and when it is finally determined by the 
Govemmenit what in future the national system of education is to be, 
great advantage, I conceive, would arise from at once communicatiog 
to the Commissioners that the system, either as modified, or as it now 
stands, is to be firmly administered in strict conformity with the regula- 
tions which may be then laid down and defined. — {The same. Report, 
p. 233.) 

Could you offer any suggestion that would guard the system against 
any serious mutilation being sustained by the withdrawal of books, in 
consequence of the prevalence of any particular party in the Board ? 

I would prevent the mutilation of the system if I possibly could ; yoa 
may say — Here is a certain list of books, and if the Board wish to add 
to it, or take away from it, there might be some authority independent 
of the Board for enabling the change to be made within certain limits. 

Do you think that there should be some check upon the authority of the 
Board, so that they might not mutilate the system, by withdrawing any 
book that any party predominating at the time might objefct to ? 

I think so ; but I think the more you confine the Board to adminis- 
trative functions, the better chance there will be of harmony prevailing 
in the country. — {A. G. Stapleton^ Esq,, Report, p. 649.) 

Supposing the object which you have recommended to be attained, 
and the present somewhat complicated system of rules were to be reduced 
to one clear and intelligible system, capable of being easily referred Uh 
not only by the Commissioners, but by the patrons of school^ the 
teachers of schools, and the inspectors acting under your authorilf, what 
is your opinion with respect to allowing an unlimited power of v«3rying 
those rules, when so revised and adopted, to be vested in the Commis- 
sioners ; or what would be your judgment upon the suggestion of re- 
quiring the sanction of the Government of Ireland, responsible to Par- 
Us^ment, in acquiescing in such variations ? 

I consider that those rules should be fixed and established, as far 
as possible, for the guidance of the Commissioners, of the public, and of 
the officers ; and that the Commissioners should have no power to vary 
them without the sanction of the Government, or of some proper persons 
appointed by it. 

In the event of some such change as that being adopted, would not it 
greatly facilitate the proceedings of the Commissioners themselves, and 
obviate many occasions of unnecessary discussion and controversy which, 
with their present unlimited powers, are likely to arise among them? 

I am satisfied that it would ; it would be a great relief to the Com- 
missioners. 

Would not it also give them greater authority in dealing with their 
correspondents, who might apply to them for a variation in those rules, 
if they were able to say — " These rules are not only ours, but they bear 
the sanction of the Government ?" 

{Jug uesdonably. 
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You think it would relieve tbem from the liability to pressure, which 
is now put upon them ? 

Tes. Every day, I may say, we are pressed to violate some rule or 
other, or to explain or interpret rules. If the rules were made clear and 
plain, and it were understood that we could not modify or relax them, 
it would be sufficient in those cases simply to point attention to the par- 
ticular rule wbich might be applicable. 

In what manner would you propose to increase the power of the Go- 
vernment over the Board? 

The t)nly way in which the power of the Government would be in- 
creased, would be in the way of a controlling power. 

Do you think there would be any danger in making the Gt>vemment 
too much a party to the administration of the national system ? 

Not in the shape of the mere revision or approval of rules, upon the 
recommendation of the Commissioners. In saying so, I assume that the 
principles of the system are to remain unchanged. — (J. J. Murphy ^ Esq.^ 
Report^ pp. 1,142-4.) 



APPENDIX (p). 

EVIBBNCB BBIiATING TO THE BISHOP OF OSSOBY's SUOGESTIONS. 

Copy of Petition of Clergymen of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, residing in England, praying for the unrestricted U3e of the 
Scriptures in Schools attached to the Irish branch of the United Church ; 
presented and^referred to the Select Committee on National Education, 
Ireland, 23rd June, 185jl« 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Clergymen of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, residing in England, 

SeOWETH — 

That your Petitioners are deeply interested in all that concerns the 
welfare and progress of the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
especially in the education given to the children attending parochial and 
other schools, under the direction of ministers or members of the Church. 

That your Petitioners have regarded with much anxiety the rules and 
practice of the Irish National Board of Education, in accordance with 
which» as it now is clearly ascertained, even the parochial schools of the 
Established Church in Ireland, if receiving aid, could not be permitted^ 
to make instruction in the Word of God an ea|ential part of the educa- 
tion of ail the children attending the same. 

That your Petitioners have, with thankfulness, observed the decided 
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Stand made by a very large majority of their clerical brethren in IrekuKl 
in favour of Scriptural Education, and cordially sympathize in tbeb 
efforts to seciife in their schools the unrestricted use of the Word of God ; 
whilst in their steadfast refusal to connect themselves with the National 
Board* under conditioos which would prevent them from instructing in 
the Holy Scriptures every child in attendance, they have only acted in 
accordance with the principles of the Church, and in strict fulfilment of 
thieir ordination vows. 

That your Petitioners have noticed that in England there is no inter* 
ferenoe with the religious instruction given in schools assisted by the 
State; that in all Protestant schools the Scriptures are taught to every 
child ^tending ; and in Boman Catholic schools such instrnctioi^ as their 
Directors think proper is given to all the children in attendance i conse* 
quently, it seems uiyust and invidious to place the Irish branch of the 
United Church in a position which would not be assigned to any sect or 
(denomination in England. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your Honourable House to 
pass such enactment, or make such other provision, as may secure for the 
ministers and members of the Irish branch of the United Church, who 
seek or receive aid from the Commissioners of Education, the free and 
unrestricted use of the Scriptures in their schools, and enable M. persons 
freefy to read and honour God's Holy Wprd^ and thus to remove every 
hindrance to giving or accepting public aid for promoting SQjuid and 
Scriptural education in every part of the United Kingdom. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &G^-^(M]BpBrt, 
Appendix z^ p. 1,630.) 

5,414 signatures were attached t& die Petition. 
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